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Preface 



Historically, education has been a means by which individuals improved 
their prospects for a more productive and personally satisfying life. Our 
society, investing in education, has reaped the benefits of meaningful 
progress in all aspects of our nation's development. Led by the report of 
the National Commission on Excellence in Education, public debate about 
education took on a new urgency in 1983. Today, people are seeking new 
ways to improve the quality of education and thereby improve the quality 
of life. 

In ihis light, there is growing public recognition that early childhood 
education programs can help students to be more successful throughout 
their school careers than would be possible without early education. The 
evidence generated by longitudinal research on the effectiveness of early 
childhood education programs of high quality strongly supports decisions 
by policymakers to use public funds to expand such programs. 

In particular, research concerning the key importance of early child- 
hood education to, learning and success in life for low-income children 
began a few years before the advent of the national Head Start program, in 
a series of specially designed and controlled research projects. Later, eval- 
uation studies were funded to study the impact of the national Head Start 
program. These two streams of work came to fruition recently with re- 
markable evidence of long-term effectiveness (Lazar, Darlington, Murray, 
Royce, & Snipper, 1982; Hubbell, 1983). The basic finding is that early 
childhood education of high quality can improve the lives of low-income 
children and their families; most important from the public viewpoint, it 
has payoffs for society as well in that it can enhance the quality of life for 
the community as a whole. 

The High/Scope Perry Preschool Project, the subject of this mono- 
graph, is from that group of studies begu^ early in the 1960s. It is one of 
the principal studies supporting the value of early education. 



The Perry Preschool Study 

The High/Scope Foundation's Perry Preschool study is a longitudinal 
study designed to answer the question. Can high quality early childhood 
education help to improve the lives of low-income children and their 
families and the quality of life of the community as a whole? The project 
has progressed through four of five phases. Each phase has examined 
issues that reflect the growth of the children as they move from family to 
school to the wider world of adulthood. As new phases begin, new vari- 
ables gain central importance. 

Phase One focused primarily on the operation of a high quality pro- 
gram of early childhood education, with extensive curriculum develop- 
ment and annual replication of program components, hnportance was 
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placed on the documentation of the curriculum and the home visits. The 
principal measurement concern was the early childhood development of 
intellectual ability. This phase coincided with the operation of the pro- 
gram from 1962 to 1967 (Weikart, Deloria, Lawser, & W-'egerink, 1970; 
Weikart, Rogers, Adcock, & McClelland, 1971). 

Phase Two began the longitudinal follow-up of the project as tho 
children and parents were tracked into elementary school through third 
grade or age 8. The principal measurement concerns of this phase were 
intellectual development, school achievement patterns, and social matu- 
rity. This phase also included an examination of parental attitudes and 
demographic information. The project's first "real-world" measures were 
introduced: scholastic placement and the first cost-benefit analysis 
(Weikart, Bond, & McNeil, 1978; Weber, Foster, & Weikart, 1978). 

Phase Three extended the longitudinal study of children and families 
from age 8 to age 15. The emphasis continued to be on intellectual devel- 
opment, school achievement patterns, and family attitudes. The real- 
world measures grew in importance and included examinations of scho- 
lastic placement, delinquent behavior, after-school employment, and cost- 
benefit analysis (Schweinhart & Weikart, 1980). 

Phase Four is reported in this volume. It continues the focus on the 
longitudinal development of the study participants, now young adults, 
through school departure and subsequent experience at age 19. The shift 
from psychological to real-world variables is all but complete by age 19. 
Instead of an intelligence or traditional achievement test, study partici- 
pants look a test of functional competence that focused on information 
and skills used in the real world. Other measures focused on social behav- 
ior in the community at large, job training, college attendance, pregnancy 
rates, and patterns of crime. For the first time, the cost-benefit analysis is 
based on actual data from complete school records, police reports, and 
state records of welfare payments. Employment histories and birth records 
have been verified. While projections of lifetime earnings are still neces- 
sary, the basic patterns of the subjects' adult lives are beginning to unfold. 

Phase Five, the next piece of work, v/ill follow subjects into 
adulthood— through age 26. Their life patterns will have stabilized; they 
will have formed clear patterns of family functioning, employment, use of 
welfare assistance, crime, and social behavior. A cost-benefit analysis at 
that time will provide a final reckoning of the economic value of the 
preschool program, with a strong base in actual data for projections into 
the future. 



Strengths of the Perry Preschool Study 



The Ferry Preschool study has become the co.*- . jrstone of a body of longi- 
tudinal research that permits definitive statements about the value of early 
childhood education for children from low-income families. This body of 
research is having major impact on federal policies as expressed, during 
the Reagan Administration, in steadily increasing funding for the national 
Head Start program. There are certain facts about the Perry Preschool 
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study that support its strong position in this group of studies in influenc- 
ing policy development. 

First, the study was designed as a true experiment with random as- 
signment of subjects to experimental or control groups. Rarely are social 
experiments established in such a fashion outside artificial laboratory 
settings. This experimental design was created during a simpler time: We 
had not yet learned how difficult experimental designs are in field re- 
search. Also, President Johnson's War on Poverty had yet to be conceived, 
and the old authoritarian institutional structures were still in place, allow- 
ing an experimental approach to service to be accepted by participants. 
Thus, the community accepted the project for what it was— a study of low- 
income children growing up and a school district trying to find ways to 
help them. 

Second, the study repeated the experimental/control group design 
annually for five successive waves of children. This design pattern was 
natural to a special services division of a school system, to which each 
year brought a new group of students and renewed funding from state 
resources. 

Third, while the study sample (123 subjects) is small compared to 
cross-sectional surveys, nearly all of the sample subjects are still available 
to the project. Such availability eliminates the problem of attrition that 
plagues so many longitudinal studies, even those that last only a few 
years. 

Fourth, during follow-up, although both control-group and experi- 
mental-group children were sometimes recognized by teachers as partici- 
pants in a child development study, there was no reason for teachers to 
attach importance to the fact that some children had attended a preschool 
program and some had not. At the time, early education was a rare occur- 
rence for any child. Teacher bias toward one group or the other was essen- 
tially nonexistent. Further, beyond the reach of any potential bias are the 
important data on employment, pregnancy, welfare, crime, and postsecon- 
dary education. 

Fifth, data from the study have been internally consistent over the 
years, no matter how or by whom the data were collected. There are no 
indications that the control group did better than the experimental group 
under any circumstances. Also important is the fact that the data collected 
from subjects' self-reports have been corroborated by data collected by 
outside agencies. Arrest records, documented on police blotters, corrobo- 
rate self-reports of arrest. Official school records confirm the findings of 
testing and interviews of subjects by project staff. Computer files of the 
Department of Social Services agree with self-reported welfare findings. 

Sixth, the study includes the most complete cost-benefit analysis of 
early childhood education yet undertaken. A first, rudimentary effort was 
undertaken in 1971, by looking at scholastic placement from a cost-sav- 
ings orientation. A second, major effort was carried out under the direc- 
tion of an economist, with data collected from the schools through 1973 
(V\tber et al., 1978). This monograph presents a new economic analysis 
based on data collected through 1982 from schools, police and courts, and 
social services. 

Seventh, the study lias focused on collecting variables meaningful to 
society rather than variables meaningful only to psychologists. The effort 
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has focused on rea! success in school as well as on test scores. Thus, we 
have used special education placement, school dttendance, retention in 
grade, remedial education placement, aaJ school completion as guides to 
outcomes. Outside of school we have focused on lahor force participation, 
crime and delinquency, and arrest rates. 

Hence, tho Perry Preschool study has a numher of features that make it 
worthy of special attention— experimental design repeated over five years, 
lack of attrition, consistency of findings regardless of source of data,' cost- 
benefit analysis, and variables meaningful to society. 



How the Study Was Accomplished 



An interesting component of effective longitudinal work in a social sci- 
ence field is its ability to survive the changing times. The Perry Preschool 
study is a good example. When the study began, it operated outside the 
bounds of general social popularity. The project began in the early igeos 
as a local attempt to solve a local problem of school failure and delin- 
quency on the part of the disadvantaged segment of the school population. 
At that time, the advice of several outside consultants was not to initiate 
the project, because H might be harmful to the children and their families. 
Of course, with the great social movement of the late 1960s coming to 
fruition in the VVar-on-Poverty legislation passed by Congress in 1965, 
preschool education suddenly became a national effort (through Head 
Start), and the publics attitude shifted dramatically to favor such pro- 
grams. During the 1970s things gradually tightened up both economically 
and philosophically, early childhood education for low-income children 
became less popular, and it barely survived the early cuts in social pro- 
grams introduced by the Reagan Administration. Nevertheless, evidence 
of the cost-effectiveness of such high quality nreschool programs has en- 
abled them to become part of the social "safety net." So, the Perry Pre- 
school Project began as a "suspect" innovation, then became one of a 
multitude in a surge of public support for such efforts, and has played a 
major role in legitimating preschool education through the research evi- 
dence of its cost-effective nature as a social investment. 

Impossible to plan for in advance, an accident of history finds that a 
small midwestern project, carefully designed and executed, has the right 
data at the right time 20 years after its inception to join with similar 
carefully designed studies and actually affect social policy at a national 
(and increasingly international) level. 

It is worih mentioning a particular difficulty involved in carrying out 
longitudinal research. Such research receives praise more often than it 
receives funding. Both government agencies and private foundations ad- 
mire such efforts, but are wary of making the long-term funding commit- 
ments that such studies require. Thus, the researcher must constantly seek 
funds from all possible resources. In the Perry Preschool Project we have 
found a v/ide range of funding sources for our work: fundraising is a 
recurring process that begins again and again when we hear, "Our agency 
policy has changed" or "We've done our lare, now find others to help." 

ERJC ' lo 
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More than three years of the study were totally unfunded. So how did the 
data collectioh continue? Some data collection was delayed. Staff were 
asked to increase their workloads. Reports were delayed until new fund- 
ing sources were found. Although the recurring funding difficulties some- 
times impede our progress, the work continues. 

The Perry Preschool Project data demonstrate that preschool educa- 
tion of high quality ceu alter the livef of children living in poverty. I 
believe that high quality early childhood education programs can contrib- 
ute to solving the major social problems of our times; the data support this 
belief. Preschool programs are well worth the investment required even in 
times of limited resources, because they have long-term, positive out- 
comes that make them cost-effective. The challenge we face now is to 
develop systems of early education provision that are consistently of the 
highest quality so they can be widely disseminaied and can guarantee 
delivery on their promise. 

David P. Weikart 
Principal Investigator 
1984 



T Background and 
Context of the 
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Summary of the Study 



1 



The Perry Preschool Project is a study of 123 black youths, from families of 
low socioeconomic status, who were at risk of failing in school. The pur- 
pose of the study is to explore the long-term effects on these young people 
of participation versus nonparticipation in a program of high quality early 
childhood education. Drawn from a single school attendance area, at ages 
3 and 4 these youngsters were randomly divided into an experimental 
group that received a high quality preschool program and a control group 
that received no preschool program. Information about these youngsters 
on hundreds of variables has been collected and examined annually from 
ages 3 to 11, and again at ages 14, 15, and 19— assessing family demo- 
graphics; child abilities, attitudes, and scholastic accomplishments; and 
involvement in deliquent and criminal behavior, use of welfare assistance, 
and employment. Earlier monographs on this study have reported find- 
ings through the end of preschool (Weikart et al., 1970), through fourth 
grade (Weikart et al., 1978), and through age 15 (Schweinhart & Weikart, 
1980); an economic analysis was also reported (Weber et al., 1978). 

Results to age 19 indicate lasting beneficial effects of preschool educa- 
tion in improving cognitive performance during early childhood; in im- 
proving scholastic placement and achievement during the school years; in 
decreasing delinquency and crime, the use of welfare assistance, and the 
incidence of teenage pregnancy; and in increasing high school graduation 
rates and the frequency of enrollment in postsecondary programs and 
employment. The age 19 findings are summarised in Table 1. 

Preschool attendance altered performance by nearly a factor of two on 
four major variables at age 19. The rates of employment and participation 
in college or vocational training were nearly double for those with pre- 
school as compared with those without preschool. For those who attended 
preschool, the rate of teenage pregnancy (including live births) and the 
percent of years spent in special education classes were slightly over half 
of what they were for those who did not attend preschool. Preschool atten- 
dance led to a reduction of 20 percentage points in the detention and 
arrest rate and nearly that much in the high school dropout rate. Those 
who attended preschool also did better on a test of functional competence. 

These benefits considered in terms of their economic value make the 
preschool program a worthwhile investment for society. Over the lifetimes 
of the participants, preschool is estimated to yield economic benefits with 
an estimated present value that is over seven times the cost of one year of 
the program. The positive implications of these findings for improved 
quality of life for participating individuals, their families, and the commu 
nity at large are of enormous importance. 

hi this chapter we introduce the Perry Preschool Project, its evalua- 
tion, and the community in which the research takes place. We begin by 
reviewing the conceptual framework of the study and presenting details of 
design and method for the present report. To provide the context in which 
the lives of study participants have unfolded, the chapter concludes with 
a brief history of Ypsilanti^s Black community. 
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Table 1 

MAJOR FINDINGS AT AGE 19 
IN THE PERRY PRESCHOOL STUDY 



Category 


Number* 
Responding 


Preschool 
Group 


No-Preschool 
Group 


— ^ — 


hmployecl 


121 


59% 


32% 


.032 


High school graduation 










(or its eQuivalent) 


iZl 


67% 


49% 


.034 


College or vocational 










training 


121 


38% 


21% 


.029 


Ever detained or 










arrested 


121 


31% 


51% 


.022 


Females only: teen 










pregnancies, per 100 


49 


64 


117 


.084 


Functional competence 










(APL Survey: 










possible score 40) 


109 


24.6 


21.8 


.025 


% of years in special 










education 


112 


16% 


287o 


.039 



*Totaln = 123 

^wo-tailed p-values are presented if less than .100. 



Conceptual Framework 



When the present study and other preschool research projects were under- 
taken in the 1960s, they were based on the hypothesis that human intel- 
ligence and the ability to do well in school could be improved during the 
early years. This hypothesis was derived from studies with animals (Scott, 
1962; Krech, Rosenzweig, & Bennet, 1960), from Bloom's observation that 
"50 percent of [variance in intellectual] development takes place between 
conception and age 4" (1964, p. 88), and from the emerging work of Piaget 
on the development of the thinking process in young children (Hunt, 
1961; Piaget & Inhelder, 1969). The hypothesis was also favored by the 
social context of the late 1950s and early 1960s, the drive for reform in 
institutional systems and procedures that seemed to hold back segments 
of our population from successful participation in the economic life of our 
country. 

As the present study has continued, researchers have had to extend 
the study's conceptual framework, with two purposes in mind. The first 
has been to adapt the study's structure to late childhood, then lo adoles- 
cence, and finally to adulthood, as continued positive findings have sup- 
ported the extension of measurement and group comparisons. The second 
has been to adapt the study's scientific foundations to new ways of think- 
ing about the determinants of growth and development in childhood. 
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The Transactional Approach 

In the years since 1962, theorizing on the development of the thinking 
process has proceeded on many fronts. Most important has been the devel- 
opment of theory on the temporal unfolding of the relationship between a 
person's heredity and environment. No longer is the question simply 
whether a personal trait such as intelligence is inherited or the product of 
experience. Rather, a trait is best viewed as a dynamic relationship be- 
tween genetic material and environmental opportunities (e.g., Sameroff & 
Chandler, 1975). Effects of genetic inheritance and effects of experience 
are inseparably intermixed and indistinguishable; all that can be observed 
and measured is an individual's performance in a setting. Human develop- 
ment may be modeled as a series of interactions or transactions between 
performance and setting. 

This formulation can be enriched by very general concepts originally 
developed by Elliott and his associates to explain the causes of delin- 
quency (Elliptt, Ageton, & Canter, 1979). They speak of internal and exter- 
nal factors in the development of behavior. Internal factors (for example, 
commitment to schooling) come from within a person. External factors 
(for example, the opinions of peers) affect a person from outside. On the 
basis of these internal and external factors, social bonds develop between 
persons and settings in the course of human development. Strong social 
bonds to conventional settings, such as school, are seen as making delin- 
quency less likely, whereas weak social bonds make delinquency more 
likely. In che previous monograph on the Perry Preschool study (Sch- 
weinhart & Weikart, 1980), we proposed a transactional framework with 
three factors: the internal factors of scholastic achievement and commit- 
ment to schooling and the external factor of sludent role reinforcement, 
especially as expressed in special education placement. In this mono- 
graph, we extend this thinking to the domains of employment and crime 
and delinquency. 

Each domain of life may be viewed as a series of interactions between 
performance and setting. A setting is one of the several environments, 
physical and social, in which a person lives. Settings for children are 
usually determined for them by others. Parents decide when and where 
children live and receive child care and schooling; educators decide when 
and if children should go on to the next grade, when and if they need 
special or remedial classes. For the competent adult, placement in a set- 
ting is usually the result of a mutual choice by the individual and some- 
one else, for example, the choice to take a job, to continue schooliiig, to 
buy a house, or to get married. Performance is behavior within a setting. 
The setting defines the appropriateness or inappropriateness of the behav- 
ior. For example, the school defines the appropriateness of behavior by 
evaluating performance according to its own criteria. 



The Causal Model 

A proposed causal model for the Perry Preschool study is presented in 
Figure 1, arranged according to settings and performances at various times 
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of life (see also Schweinhart & Weikart, 1980, pp. 5-15). The early child- 
hood setting for the children in this study is family poverty, defined as a 
relative lack of resources and measured in our study in terms of unfavora- 
ble levels of parental education, occupation, and housing. 



Figure 1 

TRANSACTIONAL MODEL OF PRESCHOOL'S EFFECTS 



COMMITMENT DKLINQUENCY* 
PRESCHOOL TO SCHOOLING 

\ / \/ 

INTELLECTUAL W 
PERFORMANCE IL 

t \ t\ 

POVERTY* SCHOLASTIC SCHOLASTIC SCHOLASTk,-^ EMPLOYMENT 

PLACEMENT ACHIEVEMENT ATTAINMENT 



Early Childhood Childhood Adolescence 



Adulthood 



*These variables are iipgatively related to the other variables in the model. Vnus, poverty depresses 
intellectual performance; strong commitment to schooling and favorable j^Lholastic placement niake 
delinquency less hkely. 



Preschool then comes as an intervention to prevent tne deleterious 
effects of family poverty on school performance. For us "preschool" means 
any of a variety of programs that serve young children and their parents. 
The function they have in common is to better prepare the child for suc- 
cessful school performance and thereby create a foundation for life 
success. 

For preschool to affect the child later on, it must have some immediate 
effect on the child and/or on the enduring family environment of the 
child. The best-documented immediate effect of preschool is an improve- 
ment in the child's intellectual performance, an effect that usually lasts no 
more than a few years. Yet these years include the crucial beginning of 
school, and children who have attended preschool exhibit better intellec- 
tual performance as they adapt to the highly demanding school setting. 
Hence we see the child's intellectual performance as the connecting link 
between preschool and later effects. (There is also appeal to the hypothesis 
that parents provide a connecting link by gaining improved parenting 
skills that support the child during schooling; however, there is insuffi- 
cient evidence in the present study to support this hypothesis.) 

Preschool, then, enables children to better carry out their first scho- 
lastic tasks. This better performance is visible to everyone involved — the 
child, the teacher, the parents, and other children. Children realize they 
have this capacity for better scholastic performance and believe and act 
accordingly, developing a stronger commitment to schooling. Teachers 
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recognize better scholastic performance and react to it with higher expec- 
tations and eventually with scholastic placements that reflect these higher 
expectations. If the child cannot carry out scholastic tasks, the teacher 
develops lower expectations for future performance. Sometimes place- 
ments are made within the classroom by seating or grouping children 
according to ability, or even by grade retention. Other placements involve 
assignment outside the classroom— to special education programs or to 
remedial education programs. In our model, ability as represented by in- 
tellectual performance evokes in the child the response of commitment to 
schooling and in teachers the response of rewarding performance and 
commitment with improved scholastic placement. 

Commitment to schooling and scholastic placement then work to- 
gether to influence scholastic achievement. Scholastic placement, by de- 
termining the setting, regulates exposure to content. The child's 
commitment determines how well the content is absorbed. Achievement 
then reflects performance in the setting and resultant mastery of content. 

In our model, reduced delinquency is another effect of commitment 
to schooling and scholastic placement. To use Elliott's term, both commit- 
ment and placement represent bonds between the student and the school. 
The strength of those bonds keeps young people linked into the schooling 
process and away from delinquency. Delinquency is a kind of negative 
performance in the community setting. 

Scholastic achievement is seen as leading to scholasMc attainment, 
which is measured in our research by high school graduation. Scholastic 
attainment is based on a series of mutual choices by the student and 
educators. At least through high school graduation, these decisions grow 
out of consideration of the student's scholastic potential and achievement 
and consideration of the underlying commitment that permits potential to 
be realized. Of couvse, in decisions about postsecondary schooling involv- 
ing private investment, the additional factor of financial resources comes 
strongly into play as well. 

The final step in our model is from scholastic attainment to employ- 
ment, indicating success in the community. One of the major purposes of 
education is to prepare young people for the world of work. Productive 
employment of one sort or another is one of the principal features of adult 
competence. Education does by and large prepare people for work and 
resultant earnings: U.S. population statistics for 1981 continue to show 
that the median income rises as scholastic attainment increases— with 
high school graduates, for example, earning $19,748 for the year and those 
not completing high school earning $13,155 (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
1982a). 



Experimental Design 



The Perry Preschool study has focused on the lives of 123 youths in five 
waves born each year from 1958 to 1962, as shown in Table 2. The study 
began in 1962 with the selection of a group of 4-year-olds designated Wave 
Zero and a group of 3-ycar-olds designated Wave One. The longitudinal 
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sample was completed over the next three years by the annual selection of 
additional groups of 3-year-olds designated Waves T\vo, Three, and Four, 
Each wave was divided into an experimental (preschool) group and a 
control (no-preschool) group. The Wave Zero experimental group attended 
preschool for one school year; experimental groups of the remaining four 
waves each attended preschool for two school years. In the analysis re- 
ported here, the experimental groups of the five waves are combined (as 
are the control groups of the five waves) to enable us to base findings on a 
larger sample si^^e. Most of the reported findings apply to each wave as 
well. This report emphasizes findings at age 19, an age reached by Wave 
Zero in 1977 and by Wave Four in 1981. 



Tabic 2 

CALENDAR YEAR STATUS OF WAVES 



Wave 


Number 

in 
Sample 


Number in 
Preschool 
Group 


Number in 
No-Proscliool 
Group 


Birth 
Year 


Preschool 
Years 


Age-19 
Year 


Zero 


28 


13 


15 


1953 


1962-1963 


1977 


One 


17 


8 


g 


1959 


1962-1964 


1978 


T\vo 


26 


12 


14 


1960 


1963-1965 


1979 


Three 


27 


13 


14 


1961 


1964-1966 


1980 


Four 


25 


12 


13 


1962 


1965-1967 


1981 



Selecting Children for the Study 

The children in the study lived in a neighborhood on the south side of 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, that was the attendance area of the Perry Elementary 
School. This area was (and is) an enclave of low-income black families. 
Children of preschool age were located for the study by identifying them 
on a Perry Elementary School census of families with youngsters attending 
the school, by referrals from neighborhood groups, and by door-to-door 
canvassing. Once children were identified as possibilities, their families 
were screened for socioeconomic level, which was computed on the basis 
of parents' scholastic attainment, the father's or single parent's level of 
employment, and the ratio of rooms to persons in the household. Children 
from families below a certain socioeconomic level were given the Stan- 
ford-Binet Intelligence Test. Children with IQ's between 60 and 90. with 
no evidence of organic handicap, were selected for the study. 

Families whose children participated in the study were considerably 
less well-off than most people in the country, as reflected by comparisons 
with the U.S. Census. The parents had a median 9.4 years of schooling as 
the study began, only .4 years less than the national average for blacks in 
1970, but 2.6 years less than the national average for all races. Fewer than 1 
in 5 of the parents had completed high school, compared with national 
rates of 1 in 3 for blacks and 1 in 2 for all races. Forty-seven percent of the 
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children in the study lived in single-parent families, compared with 14 
percent for all races nationally. Residences were tj^pical of local urban 
areas in size (median of 4.8 rooms), but were crowded, with more than 
twice the number of people in the typical household in the 1970 Census 
(6.7 vs. 2.7). For further details, see Schweinhart and Weikart (1980, pp. 
17-19). 

The available evidence indicates that these early conditions were per- 
sistent and that thsy were predictive of scholastic failure and other prob- 
lems. In a parent survey 11 years after project entry (1973-1977), it was 
again found that in 2 out of 5 families, no parent was employed. Scholastic 
achievement scores at age 14 for those who had not attended preschool 
averaged at the third percentile on national norms; and the high school 
dropout rate for this group was 42 percent, as compared with national 
rates for 18- to 24-year-olds of 30 percent for blacks and nearly 18 percent 
for whites (National Center for Educational Statistics, 1902). 

Assignment to Groups 

The scientific strength of this study, its ability to determine preschool 
effects 20 year;? afterwards, is due primarily to an experimental design in 
which study subjects were randomly assigned to a group that went to 
preschool or to a group that did not go to preschool. Each year, children in 
the wave for that year were assigned to either one of two groups by forming 
pairs of children with similar pretest iQ's and assigning, at random, each 
pair member to one of the two grounij. Then, pairs of similarly ranked 
children were exchanged between groups to equate witLin-group ratios of 
boys to girls and the average socioeconomic levels of the two groups. By 
flipping a coin, one group was assigned to the preschool condition and the 
other to the no-preschool condition, hi Waves Two, Three, and Four, any 
siblings were assigned to the same group as their older siblings, to main- 
tain the independence of the groups. Five children with s./i^Je parents 
employed outside the home had to be transferred from the preschool 
group to the no-preschool group because of their inability to participate in 
the classroom and/or home-visit components of the preschool program. 
Once children were assigned to the groups, none of the families withdrew 
from the program. Clearly, neither teachers nor parents had influence in 
deciding who participated in the preschool program and who did not. 

By /hese procedures, 58 children were assigned to the preschool 
group, also called the experimental group; and 65 children were assigned 
to the no-preschool group, also called the control group. 

While the assignment procedures are a sufficient guarantee that group 
comparisons reflect the effects of the preschool program, group com- 
parisons on background characteristics provide added assurance. At pro- 
ject entry, the two groups had no statistically significant (for statistical 
significance, p <.100) differences on the following background charac- 
teristics: ratio of boys to girls, child's age and IQ at project entry, family 
socioeconomic level, father's presence or absence, father's or mother's 
scholastic attainment, family welfare status, father's level of employment, 
household density, family size, and birth order (see also Schweinhart & 
Weikart, 1980, pp. 21-24). Because several children whose single parents 
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were employed outside the home were reassigned from the preschool 
group to the no-preschool group, there was a slalisticaJly significant dif- 
ference between groups on maternal employment, 9 percent in the pre- 
school group versus 31 percent in the no-preschool group (p = ,002). 

Eleven years later, there were no differences between groups on demo- 
graphic measures, such as father's presence or absence, fathers employ- 
ment, household density, neighborhood ratings by parents, and number of 
family moves since the child started school. Also, there was no difference 
between groups in maternal employment, with 27 percent employed in 
the preschool group versus 26 percent in ihe no-preschool group. In short, 
the difference between groups at entry was limited to maternal employ- 
ment rates, and this difference was not permanent. The possibility still 
exists that the transitory difference in maternal employment rates might 
have had an impact on group differences in study outcomes. However, 
statistical analyses summarized in the Appendix on page 181 show this 
not to be the case. 



The Preschool Program 

The preschool program to which the 58 chil(5ren in the preschool group 
were assigned was an organized educational program directed at the intel- 
lectual and social development of young children. Each year it was staffed 
by teaching teams of 4 teachers who received extensive managerial super- 
vision and iiiservice training. Children participated in the program for two 
school years at ages 3 and 4, except in the case of the Wave Zero preschool 
group that received the program for one school year at age 4, The school 
year began in October and ended in May, a relatively short Vh month 
period. Classes were conducted for IVi hours each morning Monday 
through ''liday; the staff-child ratio was 1 adult for every 5 or 6 children 
enrolled. Teachers made a home visit to each mother and child for 
hours weekly. The curriculum employed is described in the book The 
Cogniliveiy Orienled Curriculum (Weikarl el al., 1971). (The curriculun' 
has continued to evolve since then; its current status is described in the 
book Voung Chi/dren in hcWow, by Mohmann, Banel, & Weikarl, 1979.) 

Parlicipalion or nonparlicipalion in the preschool education program 
wa£ the extent of differential treatment of members of the sample by the 
investigators. All participants in the study received the schedule of leslj: 
and interviews regardless of which group they were in. Testers, inter- 
viewers, and subsequent teachers were not informed by the investigators 
concerning the group membership of study participants. Any knowledge 
they did acquire about preschool attendance may be '.onslrued as a nnlural 
extension of the experimental treatment. 



Data Collection, Analysis, and Presentation 



Four major sources of information forn; the principal focus of the present 
report: a youth interview at age 19, primary and secondary school records, 
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police and court records^ and records of social service use. In addition^ 
case interviews were administered to eight study subjects and to members 
of their families (see Case Study Data Collection and Analysis, page 11). 
The outcome variables of this study may be divided into three domains of 
measurement: scholastic success, socioeconomic success, and social re- 
sponsibility. The instruments and principal variables used in the study 
through age 19 are delineated for scholastic success in Table 3 and for 
socioeconomic success and social responsibility in Table 4. 

Attrition in the study sample has been a minimal factor in the study. 
The median rate of missing data across all measures has been only 5 
percent. Fcr example, the age-19 Young Adult Interview was administered 
to all but 2 study participants (both in the control group), and school 
records were found for all but 11 (4 in the preschool group, 7 in the no- 
preschool group). The low rates of missing data generally mean that attri- 
tion does not affect either sample representativeness or group com- 
parisons. Analyses of differential attrition are mentioned briefly as 



Table 3 

OUTCOME VARIABLES: 
SCHOLASTIC SUCCESS 



Measure 


Age* of 
Subject 


Principal Variables 


Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale 


3-9 


intellectual performance 


VVechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children 


14 


intellectual performance 


Leiter International Performance 
vScale 


3-9 


nonverbal intellectual 
performance 


Illinois Test of Psycliolinguistic 
Abilities 


3,5-9 


psycholinguistic 
abilities 


Pbabody Picture Vocabulary Test 


3-9 


vocabulary 


California Acbievement Test 


7-11, 14 


scholastic achievement 


Adult APL Survey 


19 


scholastic abilities 
in everyday life 


School Records 


5-10 


scholastic attainment, 
scholastic placement, 
grades, absences, 
disciplinary incidents 


Pupil Behavior Inventory 


()-9 


classroom conduct 
scholastic motivation 


Ypsilanti Rating Scale 


6-9 


scholastic potential, 
social maturity 


Youth Interview 


15 


commitment to schooling, 
homework, school conduct 


Young Adult Interview 


19 


high school satisfaction 


Case Study Interview 


19 to 22 


parental roles in discipline 
and education, role models 



Note. Copies of the Pupil Bcha\ lor Inventory. \i>oii<inti Rdtmg Scale, Youth Interview, and 
Young Adult Interview jrc available througli the Iligh Scope Press, at cost. Sources and 
references for the earlier measurement instruments tan he found in Schuoinhart and Weikart 
(1980, p. 25). 

•A dash indicates annual assessments between the indicated ages. 
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Table 4 

OUTCOME VARIABLES: 
SOCIOECONOMIC SUCCESS AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 



N/fp^^iirp 


Age of 
Subject 


Princinal Variahlps 


Socioeconomic success 






Youth Interview 


15 


current and past jobs 


Young Adult Interview 


19 


current and past jobs, 
unemployment* income 
sources, savings, debt, 
ownership, job satisfac- 
tion. plans 


Case Study Intervif.w 


19 to 22 


attitudes toward money, 
goal orientation 


Social respons^biHty 






Youth Interview 


15 


delinquent behavion 
meniberships» peer rela- 
tions» acMvities, health, 
attitudes, life objectives 


Young Adult Interview 


19 


crime and delinquency. 

arrests, memberships, 

help seeking, 

people problems, 

pregnancies, family 

relations, activities, 
1 111 _ in>i 1 
health, general attitudes 


Police and court records 


19 


juvenile detentions, 
petitions, dispositions: 
adult arrests, prosecution, 
sentences 


State social services records 


19 


welfare assistance, use of 
social services 


Interviewer questionnaire 


19 


behavior during interview 


Case Study Interview 


19 to 22 


church and religion, sense 
of responsibility 



appropriate in the text and discussed in further detail in the Appendix. 

Our success in maintaining effective links with study subjects is due 
to a number of reasons that reflect characteristics of the study population 
as well as special features of the study itself. Since their migration into the 
area during World War II, Ypsilanti residents, and especially working- 
class blacks, have shown a strong tendency to remain in the local area. 
This trend may have changed recently, since our sample reached 
adulthood just as an automobile industry recession brought a massive 
series of layoffs in local factories. Even when study participants have 
moved, however, they have retained lies of family and friendship that have 
permitted our interviewers to retain contact. The interviewers involved in 
our study are themselves a. principal reason for low attrition rates: They 
have been willing to immerse themselves in the life of the community and 
to go to extraordinary lengths to locate sample members. The wave design 
means that data collection occurs for a relatively small number of persons 
each year, permitting careful attention to individuals. Ultimately, of 
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course, the continued collaboration and good will of schools, of courts 
and police, of social services providers, and of the study participants 
themselves arc key elements of successful data collection. 

Methods of Analysis 

The principal analytic methods used in this report involve the straightfor- 
ward comparison of differences between groups, without statistical ad- 
justment. The study's experimental design and initial group comparability 
allow us to assume with confidence that on the average the behavior of 
control group members reflects patterns that would have characterized 
experimental group members in the absence of treatment. This assump- 
tion is supported by the consistent picture provided by analyses of group 
differences in previous reports; further corroboration is provided by analy- 
ses using various statistical techniques to control for initial differences 
between individuals within groups. These analyses are reported in the 
Appendix, which also includes a description of the statistical approaches 
used in all analyses. Throughout the report, statements that groups differ 
on a given variable are made only when the likelihood that such a dif- 
ference would occur by chance is less than 1 in 10. 

Case Study Data Collection and Analysis 

A major component of the present report s data base is case study informa- 
tion. The case study task involved interviewing study subjects, family 
members, and friends- as well as analyzing the longitudinal information 
on participants that \ available in our files. Eight persons were selected 
for inclusion in this report; their profiles appear as case studies in Chapter 
8, with a number of vignettes used as illustrations elsewhere. It should be 
understood that these cases were not selected at random. The eight per- 
sons (whose names have been changed in this report) were chosen to 
portray the variety of lifestyles and situations in our study population: 
half are male, half are female; half attended preschool, half did not; half 
have been relatively successful in their lives to date, half have been rela- 
tively unsuccessful. 

The purpose of the case studies is to supplement the insights pro- 
vided by the analysis of group data with a more intensive look at how the 
lives of individual study participants have unfolded over time and at how 
these participants see themselves. Examination of the major features of the 
eight case studies has also served to generate hypotheses about common 
trends— hypotheses that may be tested with group data. Conclusions from 
case study analyses, however, should be treated with caution, both be- 
cause of the intentional way in which cases were selected and because 
case materials inform by example or by contrast between individual cases, 
rather than by aggregation and statistical test. 

The methods of case selection and data collection for the case studies 
were as follows. The most recent set of outcome data was examined for all 
study subjects t^ select from each of four groups one individual who had 
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been relatively successful and one who had not. The four groups were: 
preschool males, no-preschool males, preschool females, no-preschool 
females. The final selection of cases to study involved judgments of the 
balance and variety between all the persons represented. A set of inter- 
view topics was prepared; inten^iewers were urged, however, to use these 
topics as a framework and to pursue topics further as it appeared worth- 
while to do so during the interview. 

Case analysis and report preparation were carried out by a researcher 
with considerable experience in case and clinical methods who happened 
not to have been involved in the interviews. The prepared case studies 
were then reviewed by the interviewer most familiar with the families, 
who read for accuracy and for appropriateness of the organizing themes in 
each case. Preliminary examination of interview and file data led the case 
analyst' to set forth six areas, which have been used to organize and inte- 
grate the cases in Chapter 8; these areas are parental roles, attitudes toward 
money, role models, church and religion, sense of responsibility, and goal 
orientation. The case studies let these young adults and their families 
speak for themselves whenever possible and avoid conjecture about moti- 
vation in favor of descriptions of actual behavior. 



Ypsilanti's Black Community 



This historical summarj^ focuses especially on the years in which our 
study participants were growing up and provides the setting for both case 
studies and aggregate analyses. Three types of sources were consulted in 
compiling this brief history. Population statistics were obtained from the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census for the decades from 1920 to 1980. Two written 
documents traced the history of the Ypsilanti area as a whole and that of 
the black community, respectively--The Hisiory^ of YpsiJanh": 150 Years 
(Tobias, Baker, & Fairfield, 1973); and The iVegro m YpsiJanM (Howe, 
1953). Finally, personal interviews were conducted with two prominent 
members of Ypsilanti's black community: A. P Marshall, a noted black 
historian; and Eugene Beatty, an educator and principal of Perry School at 
the time of the Perry Preschool Project. We consider four major areas that 
affect the quality of life of a community's residents: employment and 
business, housing, politics, and education. Developments in each area are 
traced chronologically, setting the stage prior to 1960 (that is, up until the 
time the sample members were born) and then proceeding through the 
1960s and 1970s into the present early 1980s. Where appropriate, events 
in one area are related to concurrent developments in other areas. More- 
over, the history of Ypsilanti's black community is examined from the 
perspective of changes going on in the city, state, and nation as a whole 
during these years. 



Ypsilanti: An Overview 

The municipality of Ypsilanti was founded in 1823 as a trading post 
community called Woodruff's Grove. Commemorating its 150lh year, the 
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Supervisor of Ypsilanti Township wrote, "In the past century and a half, 
Ypsilanti has grown from a backwoods outpost on the midwestern frontier 
to a thriving center where education, commerce, and industry work hand 
in hand in the best interest oi the community" (Tobias et al., 1973). The 
dual importance of the auto industry and educational institutions is re- 
flected in Ypsilanti's. motto: "Where commerce and education meet," 

As a neighbor of Detroit, Ypsilanti understandably has a pattern of 
development that has been affected by the automotive and related indus- 
tries ever since the first Ford plant was opened at the beginning of the 
century. In the two decades of the Perry Preschool study, growth in Yp- 
silanti (city and township) has been steady. The population has gone from 
46,907 to 78,546— an increase of 67 percent. Until recently, local employ- 
ment rates have also been steady; however, the early 1980s have been 
characterized by massive layoffs in the auto industry, leading to increases 
in unemployment rates. Other local industries not associated with auto- 
motive manufacturing include paper products and stove production. Al- 
together, as of 1980, Ypsilanti had 75 industries employing over 24,000 
workers. 

Educationally, Ypsilanti has an active public school systeai as well as 
three institutions of higher learning. Approximately 7,400 pupils attend 
its nine elementary schools, two middle schools, and one high school. In 
light of the current publicity about the decline of our nation's schools, it is 
noteworthy that President Reagan in 1983 praised the Ypsilanti commu- 
nity for tightening its high school graduation requirements. Eastern Michi- 
gan University, founded in 1849 as Michigan State Normal School, serves 
approximately 19,000 students, 85% of them from southeast Michigan. In 
addition, 7,500 area students attend Washtenaw Community College, 
which was established in 1965. Cbary Business College has 600 students 
enrolled in secretarial, managerial, and accounting programs. 

A black community first began forming in Ypsilanti in the early 
1850s, when the city was a stop on the underground railroad for escaped 
slaves traveling north as far as Canada. There were two stations in Yp- 
silanti, including one at the home of George McCoy, a black man who fled 
from slavery' in Kentucky and settled in the city. McCoy made cigars and 
transported them in a wagon with a false bottom, which he used to hide 
fugitive slaves. With limited employment opportunities, the black com- 
munity in Ypsilanti remained small until the arrival of the automobile 
industry some 50 years later. Today, blacks make up 20 percent of Yp- 
silanti's population. 
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Employment and Business 

There have been two major influxes of blacks to Ypsilanti, both due to 
employment opportunities. In the decade from 1920 to 1930, the number 
of blacks doubled from 627 to 1.294. It was during this time that Henry 
Ford became famous for his "S5 a day pay" on the assembly line. From 
1940 to 1950, the black population again doubled— from 1,682 to 3,405— 
when blacks came north to work in the bomber plant at Willow Run (in 
Ypsilanti Township) during the war. 

After the war, the automotive industry continued to provide steady 
employment. Ford plants were operative. Kaiser-Fra/or Corporation 
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bought the bomber plant in 1946 and converted it to automobile manufac- 
ture. General Motors took over the Kaiser-Frazer Plant in 1953, adding its 
Chevrolet and Fisher Body divisions in 1959. This complex of automobile 
and related manufacturing has been the primary employer of blacks in the 
Ypsilanti community. 

In the 195DS, a small black middle class began to grow, made up 
primarily of long-time factory workers rather than retail businessmen or 
educated professionals. Blacks who accumulated money did so through 
land and property speculation— buying, renovating, and renting rooming 
houses and apartments in their own community. As the 1960s and 1970s 
were a time of general prosperity, so too did Ypsilanti's black community 
find employment and prosper. The economic setbacks in the automobile 
industry in the 1980s have hit the black population hard. 

As late as the 1950s, in some areas of employment, blacks were 
openly discriminated against in local hiring. For example, at that time the 
iocal paper company and stove manufacturer did not hire blacks. No 
blacks were employed by any of the utility companies or the bus line. 
Clerical positions were closed off to blacks, and banks and chain stores 
employed them only as maintenance workers. On a police force of 30 
officers, theie was 1 black policeman. It was not until the Civil Rights Act 
of 1965 that open discrimination in hiring stopped; today blacks are em- 
ployed at all levels of local business and industry. 



Bousing 

At least through the 1960s, black housing was concentrated on the city's 
south side (where Perry School is located) and in the Willow Run area of 
Ypsilanti Township, near the major automotive plants. Substandard hous- 
ing abounded; in 1947 more rigid enforcement of building codes was 
instituted to stop this trend. Even so, in 1952, the Ypsilanti Housing 
Commission Culled the south side **one of the worst congested slum dwell- 
ing areas in the State of Michigan.'* 

During the 1940s and 1950s, blacks who had enjoyed steady incomes 
from working in the bomber plant and had stayed on in the automobile 
factories wanted to build homes. However, no money was available to 
them. Blacks could not get FHA or bank loans, even if they were profes- 
sionals. Their only recourse was to pool their resources and build homes 
over a long period of time. In the late 1950s and early 1960s, blacks were 
able to borrow some money to complete these homes. But it really was not 
until the Fair Housing Act of 1968 that federal loans became available io 
black home-buyers. 

It was also during this time that city-owned public housing was first 
built in Ypsilanti. John H. Burton was elected Ypsilanti's first black mayor 
in 1967 and spurred the development of more public housing. Construc- 
tion of the projects began in 1967-68. At the same time, other low-income 
housing was developed collaboratively by the churches and the Ypsilanti 
Negro Business and Professional League. 

Beginning in the 1970s, racially based housing patterns in Ypsilanti 
started to break down. While the south side had always had white resi- 
dents, it was in the early 1970s that the public housing projects them- 
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selves became more noticeably integrated. In a corresponding fashion, 
single family homes were opened up to blacks in other areas of the city. 
Recalls Ypsilanti historian A. P. Marshall, "In 1969 we found difficulty in 
finding a realtor who would show us a house. But by 1971 or 1972 realtors 
were showing us houses all over town. And as a result, blacks started 
moving all over town." Ironically, in the late 1970s and early 1980s, there 
has been an influx of whites buying homes and moving into Ypsilanti's 
south side. 



Politics 

Business and politics have a long history of being linked in Ypsilanti's 
black community. Most noticeable in this history is the role of the auto- 
motive industry and the unions. Says A. P. Marshall, "The opening of the 
automobile plants did not just create employment for the black commu- 
nity; it also may have been a catalyst for blacks politically in the area." The 
Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO) opened up the labor unions to 
blacks on an equal basis; they were the first union to organize across racial 
lines. Locally, the CIO was involved in all industries, although it was 
almost exclusively the auto industry that employed blacks. In 1940, the 
first black was elected to the Ypsilanti City Council, and in 1952, two 
blacks served on the Council; both were elected with strong backing from 
the union. 

Another vital political force was the Ypsilanti Negro Business and 
Professional League, created m 1952. This group was composed of profes- 
sional, semiprofessional, and skilled blacks who organized themselves 
politically. Their first success was to get the streets paved on the south 
side. In addition, they joined forces with the revitalized NAACP and the 
Commission on Human Relations in the 1950s to encourage local busi- 
nesses to make blacks more represented in the economic life of the com- 
munity. The League, later renamed the Ypsilanti-Ann Arbor Business and 
Professional League, has continued its political activities into the present. 
In the 1970s, pushing for affirmative action, they put pressure on the city 
manager and had a black man appointed as the Ypsilanti Chief of Police. 
They were also successful in getting a black man as the Housing Inspector. 
Today, their endorsement of local political candidates is a key factor in the 
black community's voting behavior. 

The 1960s were active years for the civil rights movement in this 
country. From 1960 to 1970, when Martin Luther King dominated the 
movement and churches and students were in the civil rights vanguaid, 
Ypsilanti's churchgoers and high school students reflected national 
trends. Significantly, John H. Burton, Ypsilanti's first black mayor, was 
also the first black mayor in Michigan and one of only a handfu) in the 
country at that time; his election was noteworthy enough to be reported in 
Life magazine. 

Burton served one term, from 1967 to 1968. As described earlier, he 
was mostly noted for advancing public housing in Ypsilanti. But A. P. 
Marshall recalls that *'Burton also gave the blacks a new sense of identity, a 
new sense of power, not to mention pride and all of that. I think he made 
them realize what kind of power they had.'* 
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Four years later, in 1972, a second bla^.x mayor was elected in Yp- 
silanti. George Goodman served as mayor until 1982, the longest term of 
anyone elected to this position. Historian Marshall believes Goodman was 
responsible for solidification of the gains made after the Civil Rights Act of 
1965 and the increases in federal monies made available to blacks, "Good- 
man brought us dignity, from my point of view. He could run the business 
of the city, he could handle people; this is why he stayed in there so long." 
Mayor Goodman got blacks active and visible in city politics by getting 
them to volunteer for various citizens' groups and commissions. Under 
Goodman, blacks joined senior citizens' groups, firemen's examination 
boards, the historical society, the library commission, building code and 
sanitation commissions, and recreational 5tudy groups. As a result, at least 
at the professional level, Ypsilanti "began to see blacks socializing more 
with whites." And while social patternj at lower socioeconomic levels 
were not changed, black involvement in the city's political network did 
make a difference in the daily living conditions of the black community as 
a whole. 



Education 

Ypsilanti schools have never been deliberately segregated, but because of 
housing patterns before 1960, the schools on the south side (Harriet 
School, later Perry) had few white children. The few blacks living in other 
parts of the city attended neighborhood schools along with their white 
peers. The major effect of the 1954 U.S. Supreme Court decision (Brown 
vs. the Board of Education) was on black teachers in Ypsilanti rather than 
directly on the pupils. Up until that time, all the black teachers had been 
at Perry School or in Special Education Services. After the Supreme 
Court's decision, however, black teachers were hired at other elementary 
schools as well as at the high school. Eastern Michigan University also 
began hiring black professors in the late 1950s, although it wasn't until 
1965, when Harold Sponberg became President, that large numbers of 
black teachers and administrators were hired and began to attract black 
students. 

The 1950s were also a time when blacks first became active on the 
local school board. In 1953, Dr. Perry (a black dentist and the namesake of 
Perry School) was elected to the Board of Education; he served two terms 
until his death in 1956. Another black and former city councilman, Amos 
Washington, was appointed to finish Dr. Perry's term; he was subsequently 
elected to the Board of Education on his own. Thus, in Ypsilanti as in the 
rest of the nation, the effects of the civil rights movement in the 1950s 
were being felt. Blacks not only elected two members to the City Council, 
but were also beginning to enter the political world of the educational 
community. 

Blacks active on the educational scene were concerned about reduc- 
ing the large numbers of high school dropouts. Marshall recalls the tre- 
mendous dropout rate in the 1940s and the early 1950s. Part of the reason 
was that there was employment available in the plants but "also part of the 
reason had to be lack of emphasis or guidance on the part of parents." In 
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the 1950s, while there was still high employment, ''people began to look 
beyond what they were doing, beyond the bomber plant or the automobile 
factory, and to look at their opportunities." Marshall believes that this 
change in attitude prompted many black parents to encourage their young- 
sters to stay in school and the percentage of those graduating began to 
increase. 

Eugene Beatty, himself an educator, has a complementary and very 
personal perspective on the problem of black youngsters dropping out of 
high school. Beatty became the first black principal of Perry School in 
1940. He recalls that at that time, no more than two black students gradu- 
ated from Ypsilanti High School each year. Beatty attributes this to a lack 
of incentive to graduate — there were no black teachers in the high school 
to motivate and encourage black pupils. So, working at the elementary 
level, Beatty began promoting the value of education with his students and 
their parents. In 1947, he staged the first "elementary school graduation 
ceremony" for his 48 sixth graders; by the mid-1950s, 45 of the 48 stu- 
dents in that graduation class had completed high school in Ypsilanti, 
Willow Run, or other places to which they had moved. Beatty instituted 
other changes during his tenure as principal at Perry School. He made the 
school operate more like a community center, enabling the people to use 
the building for a variety of recreational and organizational functions. 
Thus, Beatty sent out a message that the school, like the church, could 
serve as a focal point for the black community. 

Myrne Howe, a white teacher, taught black students at one of Yp- 
silanti's junior high schools in the 1950s. Her perspective on education is 
interesting in that it agrees with both Marshall's observations on the im- 
portance of parents and Beatty's emphasis on supportive role models in 
the schools. Howe (1953) states, '*When parent-teacher conferences were 
first initiated, there was poor attendance due to unfamiliarity with the 
plan. However, no\ 85 percent or more of the parents attend." At the same 
time, notes Howe, there was little black involvement in the Parent-Teacher 
Association. Howe goes on to say that "counseling is badly needed for the 
high school group. It might then be possible to keep more in high school 
for longer periods of time." She observes that informal counseling is given 
to black youths by interested community leaders, such as teachers and the 
director of the Parkridge Community Center on the south side. Howe also 
notes thai the newly established Negro Bubinebb and Professional League 
was even then awarding three medals each year to black high school 
graduates with outstanding scholarship, leadership, and church participa- 
tion records. Yet Howe laments that only about half of the blacks entering 
high school will graduate, that only half of the graduates will go on to 
college, and that of those entering college perhaps only 20 percent will 
complete their studies. 

While the situation has improved in the 20 years since Howe's obser- 
vations, Ypsilanti still has a high dropout rate when compared with the 
rest of Washtenaw County and the State of Michigan (data obtained from 
"Dropout rates," July 18, 1983). Statewide, school dropout rates are falling; 
from 1979-80 to 1980-81 the rate decreased from 6.5 percent to 5.6 per- 
cent. The present county rate of 4.5 percent is even lower than the state 
average. Ypsilanti, however, while following the downward trend, still 
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shows a dropout rate of 13.1 percent (down from 15.7 percent in 1979-80), 
And though city statistics are not broken down by race, stale figures show 
that dropout rates are much higher among blacks and Hispanics. 

Summary 

In sum, the 20 years during which the Pc y sample was g* ving up were 
ones of significant change for Ypsilanti's black community. .5 they were 
for the rest of the nation. It was a lime of expanding options in the areas of 
business, living conditions, political involvement, and educational ad- 
vancement. Yet, as the most lecent economic crisis in the nation has 
emphasized, opportunities for the poor black community have always 
lagged far behind the rest of America. Statistics on unemployment and 
school dropout rales show the continued vulnerability of black youth in 
today's society. The lives of eight of the study's black youngsters, as de- 
tailed in the case studies in Chapter 8 of this monograph, as well as the 
vignettes found in the other chapters, illustrate the striking differences in 
the ways the youngsters responded to their circumstances and used the 
opportunities available to them. 



JJ Preschool's Effects on 
School Success 
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The conceptual framework of the study outlined in Chapter 1 postulated 
that preschool education leads to greater school success and, through 
school success, to greater socioeconomic success and increased social 
responsibility. This chapter deals with the first step in that linked se- 
quence of events: the relation between early education and success in the 
school years. 

Preschool led to greater school success for study subjects. The finding 
of school success through late adolescence is cjnsistent with results re- 
ported for earlier ages, extending further in time and to broader domains. 
Improvement in the school performance of children who attended pre- 
school is indicated by higher achievement test scores, by higher grade- 
point averages, and by lower numbers of failing marks. Greater parental 
satisfaction with how children have done in school is also viewed as 
indicative of greater school success. Greater commitment to schooling is 
reflected in more favorable attitudes toward high school, as well as in early 
evidence of reduced absences and of improvement in attitudes and behav- 
ior. Improved school placement is shown by a decrease in the proportion 
of time that individuals spent receiving special education services, and a 
decline in the number of persons classified by the school as mentally 
retarded. Higher educational attainment is indicated by more persons 
graduating from high school and by more persons pursuing college or 
vocational training after high school graduation. Finally, substantial re- 
ductions in per-pupil costs of elementary and secondary education are 
obtained, primarily as a resuh of the reduced need for special education. 

Success in school, as a concept, includes improved academic achieve- 
ment, changes in student attitudes and behaviors, and changes in attitudes 



School Success from an Early Start 

Bonita has a bachelor's degree in special education; she plans to 
obtain her master's degree and then teach. By her own account, 
school has always been an avenue of success for her. Bonita's 
father attributes at least some of his daughter's initial academic 
success to the early start she got through her preschool involve- 
ment: "I think it was the right help because she learned how to 
do a lot of the things when she got into kindergarten; see, they 
gave her a jump." When she, herself, becomes a teacher, Bonita 
believes it will be her job to challenge the intellectual capacity 
of each of her young pupils; she does not believe that the easy 
way out resuhs in any lasting academic gains: "I know it's a lot 
of work and it's much harder, but I think maybe they would get 
more out of their education." 



— from Bonita Emerson: A Case Study 
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and behaviors of teachers. Together, these lead to changes in student 
placements. Success at this age also includes special achievements in 
other life areas distinct from school: in sports, community life, family and 
social relations, employment and income. These areas are discussed in 
Chapters 3 and 4. 



Processes Underlying School Success 



School success is both a process and an outcome. The school process is 
embodied in the conception of a school success /Joiv. consisting of a series 
of transactions between the student and the school setting. As depicted in 
Figure 2, the school success flow has four elements: intellectual perform- 
ance, commitment to schooling, scholastic placement, and scholastic 
achievement. This process results in the outcome of scholastic attainment. 

Intellectual performance is demonstrated when one carries out the 
first scholastic tasks presented by teachers in kindergarten and first grade. 



School: Passing Through and Hanging Out 

Although Yvonne has graduated from high school, her records 
are dotted with academic problems and disciplinary incidents 
from the time she entered kindergarten. She summarizes her 
school experiences as follows: "When I was coming up in 
school I should have knew what I wanted to do because now I 
kind of regret being bad in school and hanging out...." A series 
of offenses— smoking in the bathroom, fighting with peers, ar- 
guing with teachers—resulted in a total of three suspensions 
and two expulsions. Academically. Yvonime coasted through 
sghool. just getting by: "I passed through, but I also did a lot of 
hanging out. I was skipping all the time. Td do my work. I 
passed... You know. I do my work and then after I got the grade 
for that one semester, or that week, then I knew it would be time 
to hang out." She showed interest in sports and music in 
school, but never made these interests lead to anything; even 
today she expresses regret at the missed opportunities: "Well. I 
messed up in high school when I had a chance to be on the 
basketball team and try to do something for myself or make it to 
somebody's college or whatever. I was hanging out a lot. you 
know, just messing around, and I didn't accomplish what I 
wanted to. see. and I'm still mad at myself about that." 

—from Yvonne Barnes; A Case Study 
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Figure 2 

SCHOOL SUCCESS IN THE STUDY'S CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 
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Processes Outcome 



The student receives foedback almost immediately on whether this per- 
formance was successful or uot, so that judgments of success and failure 
are intimately bound up with intellectual performance. Commitment to 
schooling represents those personal motives that define each student's 
relation to school and includes aspirations, ambition, and attitude to- 
wards school. Scholastic placement refers to the continuing actions of 
teachers and other school officials in reaction to the student's perform- 
ance; these can be measured in terms of the provision "'f special education 
services. Scholastic achievement reflects the extent to which students 
meet the commonly accepted goals of school, as evidenced in standard- 
i/.ed achievement test scores and school grades. 

The outcome of school success is scholastic attainment. Attainment is 
measured by >ears of education successfully completed, high school grad- 
uation, and postsecondary education or vocational training. 



Earlier Effects of Preschool on 
School Performance and Attitudes 



Evidence that children attending preschool had a more positive school 
success flow is available from ihe earliest years of formal schooling (Sch- 
weinhart & Weikart. 1980. Chapter 3). These early findings are summa- 
rized here. 

Pri;5chool education improved children's intellectual performance 
during the period from preschool through first grade. Intellectual perform- 
ance was assessed by IQ tests. Contrary to initial expectations based on 
early IQ changes. IQ's of the experimental and control group children were 
equivalent by second grade and remained so thereafter. 
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Study participants who attended preschool showed increased com- 
mitment to schooling through 15 years of age. During elementary school, 
their teachers rated them higher than their no-preschool counterparts in 
academic motivation; when they were interviewed at age 15, they placed a 
higher value on schooling, had higher aspirations for college, showed 
greater willingness to talk to their parents about school, spent more time 
on their homework, and rated themselves more highly on school ability. 

'^eschool education led to improved scholastic placement, as shown 
by a decreased rate of placement in special education classes. This finding 
is re-confirmed in this chapter. Preschool education contributed to in- 
creased scholastic achievement during the years of elementary and middle 
school, as measured by standardized achievement tests. At age 14, the 
average achievement test score of those youths who had attended pre- 
school was 1.2 grade-equivalent units higher than the average score of 
those who had not attended preschool; significant differences between 
groups occurred not only for overall achievement but also for reading, 
language, and arithmetic subtests. 

The improved school success of children who attended preschool was 
also evident *o thdr parents, who reported greater satisfaction with the 
school performance of their children. In parent interviews, 51 percent of 
parents of 15-year-olds who had attended preschool said their children 
had done as well in schc^Dl as( they would have liked, while only 28 
percent of parents of those who had not attended preschool said this. 



Effects on School Performance 



Preschool education contributed to improvements in academic perform- 
ance in elementary, middle, and secondary school. Table 5 shows results 
obtained from the examination of school records not available in earlier 
reports. 

Youths who had attended preschool had better marks through second- 
ary school. School records were sufficiently complete to yield high school 



Table 5 



SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 



Variable 



Preschool 



No-Preschool 



Mean high school grade-point^ average 



2.08 
(ii = 38) 



1,71 
(n = 39) 



.018 



Mean number of failing grades 
obtained per year (all school years) 



.67 
(fi = 54) 



1.01 
(n = 58) 



.073 



*Tests in this table are Student's t tests; two-tailed p-values arc pa»sented if lower than .100. 
t'A=4,B = 3.C = 2,D = l,F = 0. 
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grade-point averages for 64 percent of the study sample;* the control group 
had a C- average, while the group attending preschool had slightly better 
than a C average. Similarly, individuals who attended preschool had fewer 
failing grades, on the average, in both elementary and secondary school. 



Effects on School Placement and Experiences 

Preschool education led study participants to have different school experi- 
ences. It led the preschool group to fewer absences, and more significantly, 
it reduced the incidence, time spent in, and level of special education 
services. The results ox group comparisons are contained in Table 6 and in 
Figure 3. 

During elementary school, individuals who had attended preschool 
had, on the average, fewer absences per year than those who had not 
attended preschool — 12 days versus 16 days per year. 

There was no difference between groups in the extent to which indi- 
viduals in the study were retained in grade. The lack of findings of group 
difference in grade retention may reflect local school district policies dis- 
couraging retention, in fact, levels of retention are somewhat lower for the 
Perry Preschool study sample than for some other samples with popula- 
tions at risk studied longitudinally through high school age (see Lazar et 
al., 1982). 

Those persons who had attended preschool spent fewer of their 
school years in special education — that is, in integrated (mainstreamed) or 
self-contained classrooms after being classified as handicapped. Even 
among individuals receiving special education services, the mean number 
of years spent in special education was significantly lower: As Table 6 
shows, for those who had gone to preschool and were later classified as 
handicapped, the average time spent in special education was about 5*72 
years, whereas for those who had not gone to preschool the average time 
spent was almost 7*74 years. The proportion of persons ever classified as 
mentally retarded was much lower for those who had attended preschool: 
15 percent, compared v/ith 35 percent for those who had not been to 
preschool. This reduction takes on special meaning if one bears in mind 
that participants were initially selected' *'or the study on the basis of low IQ 
(among other factors), which is usual. indication of high vulnerability 
to placement in special education. 

When other special services are considered in addition to special 
education — compensatory and renriedial education, as well as early 
speech and language support — a somewhat different picture emerges. It is 
of special interest that children who went to preschool spent more time 
receiving remedial education. The contrast is suggestive: Children who 



'.radc-point averages were obldined for 38 experimental and 39 conlrol individuals. They 
were not avail? jle for individuals who had dropped out of school in the ninth or tenth grade 
or who .jd Liangod schools during high school. Values '"^corded were transformed as 
necessary to a common scale in which F=0. D= 1. C=2. l J. and A =4. 
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Tabic 6 

SCHOOL PLACEMENT AND EXPERIENCE' 





Prescliool 


No-Preschool 




Variable 


(n = 54) 


(n = 58) 




Mean number of days absent per year. 








in grades K-6 


11.90 


16.30 


.088 


Mean number of grades repeated 


.52 


.69 




Percent of children ever classified as 








handicapped^ 


37% 


50% 




Percent of all years of education in 








which group members were in special 








education 


16% 


28% 


.039 


Mean number of years in special 








education programs, for persons ever 








classified as handicapped (n = 49) 


5.45 


7.24 


.097 




(n = 20) 


(n = 29) 
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mentally retarded 


15% 


35% 


.014 


Percent of children ever receiving 








special services of all kinds'* 


65% 


60% 




Percent of all years of education in 








which group members received 








special services of all kinds 


25% 


32% 




Percent of all years of education in 








which group members received re- 








medial education services 


8% 


3% 


.026 



-Sample size for this table is n = 112. corresponding to the number of school reconis that could 
be located for the study sample. 

**Tests in this table are Kisiier's exact test for the comparison of group category proportions, and 
Student's t lest for the comparison of group means. Two-tailed p values d.'-e "presented if lower 
than .100, 



^^Placement in integrated (mainstreamed) hpccial education or self-contained special educa- 
tion classrooms and'or direct evidence of classification were uhud to dctemiine handicapped 
classification Speech language services or remediaLcompensator\ educational serxices are 
not included as special education. 

«*Special services include special education plticemenls as defined in footnote cabove. as well 
as remedial education, compensatory education, and speech/language support. 



attended preschool were more often classified as in need of remedial sup- 
port, whereas those who did not were more frequently classified as men- 
tally retarded. A possible explanation is that children who have gone to 
proschool appear to their teachers in the early elementary grades to have 
more academic promise, more potential, than do those who have not at- 
tended preschool; with a little help, the former could perform well in 
school, while the latter require more extreme nioasures. hi fact, teacher 
ratings of the two groups of children in early elomentary school (Sch- 
weinhart & Weikart, 1980. p. 35) show just that: Teachers rated children 
who had beon to preschool, on the average, as showing more academic 
potential and motivation than children who had not gone to preschool. 
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Figure 3 

COMPARISON OF SCHOOL EXPERIENCES 



Average 
School Years 
Spent 



Persons who attended 

preschool 
(67% graduation rate) 



Persons who did 
not attend preschool 
(49% graduation rate) 



12 



1 yr in 

remedial education 




4 mo in 

remedial education 



10 




special education 



^ 3 yr. 6 mo in 
^ special education 



8 



6 



4 



8 yr.7 mo in 
regular education 



= 7 yt 5 mo in 

— regular education 
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Effects on Commitment to Schooling 

Earlier we reviewed evidence from prior reports of this study showing thai 
preschool led to higher expressed commitment lo schooling through age 
15. Evidence from interview Jala ai age 19 continues to show higher 
commilnient to schooling on the part of individuals who atttjndcd 
preschool. 

Prcbchool attendance led to a more favorable attitude toward high 
school at age 19. Sixteen items in the Youfh Interview probed participants* 
feelings tov\aril high school, and perceptions of its importance; the items 
were developed by Higii.'Scoue Foundation staff following work by Free- 
berg ,1974) on job satisfaction. Tiie items, and study subjects' responses, 
are presented in Tabic 7. Youths who had attended preschool gave a 
po<;iUva response more frequently for 14 of the 16 items, a result .lot likely 
to occur by chance. (Using a binomial distribution, the probability of 14 or 
more successes in i6 trials is .002.) A scale formed from these items 
showed reasonable internal consistency, even though the items appear to 
tap a variety of areas (a = .799). (The alpha coefficient is an index of 
internal consistency. See Cronbach, Gleser, Nanda, & Rajaratnam, 1972.) 
As Table 7 shows, scale totals show a mean of 21.3 for persons who 
attended preschoo) and 20.2 for persons who did not (with higher values 
indicating a more positive attitude). Three items showed statistically sig- 
nificant diLorunces between groups, all favoring the preschool group. 
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Table 7 

ATTITUDE TOWARD HIGH SCHOOL 



Preschool No-Preschool 
Item (n = 58) (n = 63) p» 

What are your feelings about the higii 
school you went to? 

It was great; liked it a lot. 33% 25% — 

It was okay/Didn't like it at all. 67% 75% 

If you could have, how much would 
you have changed your school? 

Hardly at all: it was really good. 28% 19% 

A lot/Somewhat — good and bad 
things. 72% 81% 

How much studying did you do? 

More than enough to just pass. 22% 19% 

Enough to get by/Less than needed 
to pass. 78% 81% 

How were your grades for the amount of 
studying you did? 

Good grades for the amount studied. 3t5% 25% 

About what should/Less than 
deserved. 64% 75% 

Did you feel that you were part of the 
school, that you really belonged? 
Yes.thafs justtheway Ifelt. 46% 35% — 

Maybe sometimes/No; school just 
another place. 540^^ q^o/^ 

How important was high school to you 
as a place to learn? 

Very important. 52% 43% — 

Somewhat important/Not at all 
important. 48% 57% 

How important was high school to you 
as a place to be with your friends? 

Very important. 29% 27% — 

Somewhat important/Not at all 
important. 71% 73% 

How important was high school to j'ou 
as a place to get to know teachers and 
staff? 

Very important. 24% 29% — 

Somewhat importfint/iVot at all 
important. 76% 71% 

How important was high school to you 
as a place for sports and athletics? 

Very important. 43% 25% .031 

Somewhat importfint/Not at all 
important. 57% 75% 

How important was high school to you 
as a place to join various clubs and 
organizations? 

Very important. 17% 21% — 

Somewhat important/Not at all 
important. 83% 790^, 

How often did you try to change some- 
thing thfit you didn't like about your 
school? 

Fairly often. 7% 5% — 

Sonielimes/Almosl never. 93% 95% 
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Table 7 cont. 
ATTITUDE TOWARD HIGH SCHOOL 



Precchool No-Preschool 
Item (n = 58) (n = 63) p« 

How good was your education com- 
pared to what you feel you could have 
gotten at another high school? 

Better than most high schools. ' 22% 19% — 

About ihsi sameM'orse than most 
others. 78% 81% 

Wlien you took a program of classes. 

like college prep or vocational, did you 

feel it was right for you? 
Yes. I'm glad I took the program. 54% 48% — 

Not. sure/No. 46% 52% 

About how many of your high school 
teachers seemed to really care about 
students? 

Most of them. 36% 30% — 

Some of themA^ery few of them. 54% 70% 

About how many of the counselors at 
your high school seemed to really care 
about students? 

Most of them. 48% 29% .021 

Some of themA^ery few of them. 52% 71% 

Wlien yo'! finished a day at school, did 
you feel that you learned something 
worthwhile? 

Almost always felt that way. 36% 22% .068 

Sometimes/A most never felt that way. 64% 78% 

Mean scale score: 

16 items, scored 16-32; a = .799*' 21.3 20.2 .083 

Note. Table entries for items are the percent of sample responding in a given category or 
category combination. 

*Two'tailcd p-values are presented if less than .100. Statistical tests in this table arc Fisher's 
exact test for the comparison of Lategor> frequencies and Student's t test for the comparison of 
group means. 

is an index of internal consistency for the scale. 



The interviewer also asked study participants about the'r work and 
education plans over the next 6 months; 44 percent of the respondents 
stated that they planned to enroll (or to continue) in some training or 
education program. There were no differences between groups on re- 
sponses to this question. Finally, area-specific self-esteem questions asked 
respondents to pick an area in which they wanted "to do well and get 
along with people"; for respondents who picked school as that area (45 
percent of the total), neither ratings of how well thoy were doing nor 
ratings of how well others thought they were doing showed differences by 
group. 
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School as a Place for Success 

Outside of his family, Jerry sees three majorinfluences that have 
played a role in setting his goals: friends, teachers, and his high 
school guidance counselor. Jerry's* friendships seem to- have 
been bai;ed on shared academi^ interests, with the students 
reinforcing in one another the importance of learning and ac- 
complishing something. His mother recalls that Jerry primarily 
chose his friends from-schpol and had a racially mixed peer 
group. Jerry.also claims that his teachers alv^ays rewarded and 
encouraged his academic accomplishments, especially in his 
elementary school years. He says of them as a group: "I guess 
the teachers helped a lot. Back then, I'd put them first." And in 
high school, it was his senior counselor who became aware of 
Jerry's mathematical ability and ercpuraged him to go into en- 
gineering and drafting when he entered college. Without the 
influence of this counselor, says Jerry, "I would have ended up 
going to school, but not knowing what I was going for. I would 
just have been taking classes." 

— from Jerry Andrews: A Case Study 



Effects on Educational Attainment 
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Two out of 3 individuals who attended preschool graduated from high 
school;^ the comparable rate for persons in our sample who had not at- 
tended preschool was 1 out of 2. Educational attainment is summarized in 
Table 8; Figure 4 displays the distribution of attained educational levels 
for the study sample. High school graduation is very much the ''bottom 
line" of school success at this age, and it is a necessary step for continuing 
education. Although age 19 is too early to confidently estimate the ulti- 
mate educational attainment of study subjects, failing to graduate from 
high school presents a significant obstacle to future educational progress. 
Graduation is also an important consideration, if not an absolute prerequi- 
site, for many jobs or opportunities for vocational training.^ 

Preschool helped study participants overcome some of the disadvan- 
tages of coming from lower-income families and of being more educa- 
tionally vulnerable than the national black population. The percent of 
high school graduates in the study sample can be compared to national 



"GraJu.ilion here inclutles earning i gradu*»U} etiui\aItMiu> diploma [CK.D.|. uluch otuurred 
in uight aviiis in our snmplu. 

V\ check of local employers «ind apprenticeshi[) .schools rexiMhul that graduatio.i is not 
viewed as a preretiuisito to umplo.Mnent in lo( al factories, altlunigh it nia> he important in 
securing later promotions. Migh school graduation is certalnl\ re()Uir<!d for ap{)reiitiueship 
into skilled job categories or for entry into the majoritv of local vocational programs. 
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Table 8 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 



Category 


National 
Data 


Preschool 
(n = 58) 


No-Prcschool 
(n = 63) 




Graduating from high school 


66% 


67% 


49% 


.034 


Receiving postsecondary 
academic training 


25% 


19% 


13% 




Receiving postsecondary 
vocational training 


13% 


19% 


10% 




Receiving either academic or 
vocational training 


n/a*> 


38% 


21%c 


.029 



•Test in this table is Fisher's exact test; two-tailed p-values are presented if lower than .100. 
^n/a means not applicable. 

«:Figures for "Receiving either academic or vocational training" may be less than the sum of 
academic and vocational categories, since a person might receive both kinds of training. See 
text for definition of categories. 



figures. In 1980 in the United States, 66 percent of all blacks aged 19 and 
20 graduated from high school or received a graduate equivalency di- 
ploma,"* vi^hile for the study's control group, the rate v^as 49 percent and for 
the experimental group, 67 percent. Preschool thus raised the rate of grad- 
uation to the national level for blacks. 

Persons who attended preschool were more likely to have enrolled in 
some form of further education or vocational training after graduating 
from high school. If we consider either academic or vocational^ training, 
Table 8 shows that the group who had been to preschool had a nonsignifi- 
cantly higher percent of persons in each of these categories. However, the 
difference between groups reached statistical significance when both cate- 
gories were considered together: 38 percent of those who had attended 
preschool undertook further education or training, as compared with 21 
percent of those who had not attended preschool. Precisely comparable 
national figures on postsecondary education or training rates are not avail- 
able; however, in 1980 the proportion of blacks aged 19 and 20 in college 
was 25 percent, versus 13 percent for our study's control group; and the 
proportion of blacks aged 18 to 24 in postsecondary vocational programs 
was 13 percent, as compared with 10 percent for our control group.^ To the 
extent th^.t these two national figures from different sources can be com- 
pared, it can be seen that preschool raised the rates of postsecondary 



•^Source. U.S. Bureau of the Census. "Current Population Surveys." nnpublishod data for 
1980. 

"^Classification was based on content analyses of self-reported program descriptions. Aca- 
demic programs involved subjects usually considered part of the college curriculum (e.g.. 
enguieenng or teaching), vocational programs involved subjects usually \ iowed as specifi- 
cally preparatory for an occupation for which a college degree is not required (e.g.. secretary 
or medical assistant), 

^Source of data on blacks aged 19 and 20. U.S. Bureau of the Census. "Current Population 
Surveys." unpul)lished data for 1980. Source of data on blacks aged 18 to 24. National CauiUit 
for Education Statistics. 1982 p, 146. Table 4.11. 
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Figure 4 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMF.NT THROUGH AGE 19^ 

%of 
group 

50" -50 



Preschool 




7 8 9 10 11 12^ over 12 



Highest grade attained 

Mean 

educational Preschool No-Preschool po 

attainment 

in grades: 11.5 11.1 .074 



*n = 118 Highest grade uomplutud is unknown for 3 pursuns whu did nut graduate from high sdiool and 2 
who were not interviewed. 

^'Attainment of grade 12 means high school graduation or G.K.D. 
'The statistical test used was Student's i test. 



education and training of th^ preschool group to approximately the na- 
tional levels for blacks. 



Effects on Competence in Skills of Everyday Life 

The Adult r^erformance Level Survey (APL) is a multiple-choice test that 
was developed for students in adult education programs. It was designed 
to assess skills needed for ddncational and economic success in modern 
society (American College Testing Program, 1976). The functional compe- 
tencies measured by the APL involve the application of five specific skills 
to five knowledge areas. A content-by-skills matrix showing examples of 
specific APL tasks is presented in Tbble 9. The domains of abilities and 
information sampled in the APL test arc considerably narrower than those 



Table 9 



APL SURVEY: TASK EXAMPLES 
ORGANIZED BY CONTENT AND SKILLS 



Content Areas 





Community 


Occupational 


Consumer 




Government 


Skills 


Resources 


Knowledge 


Economics 


Health 


and Law 


Identification 


Knowing what a 


Knowing what skills 


Knowing what "bait 


Knowing what 


Knowing v hat 


of far.ts and 


time zone is 


are needed for 


and switch" is 


the normal human 


the Bill of 


terms 




clerical jobs 




temperature is 


Rights says 


Reading 


Reading a bus 
schedule 


Reading a want ad 


Reading a contract 


Reading a 

prescription 

label 


Reading a 
ballot 


Writing 


Writing a letter 


Filling out a VV.4 


Piling a consumer 


Answering a 


Writing a letter 




to make hotel 


I'orm 


complaint 


medical 


to a legislator 




reservations 






questionnaire 




Computation 


Computing a 


Computing overtime 


Finding the best 


Computing a 


Computing a 




plane fare 


earnings 


buy 


daily dosage 


statute of 
limitations 


Problem 


Determining 


Deciding what to 


Deciding which of 


Deciding which 


Determining 


solving 


, where to go 


say to a bother- 


two decisions 


meal is best. 


whether a given 




for help with 


jome co-worker 


better in economic 


given a set of 


situation or 




a problem 




terms 


preconditions 


action is legal 



Note. This table is reproduced from the User's Guide. AduJt APL Sun^ey (American College Testing Program, 1976). 
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included in measures of general ability. In this respect, it is more akin to 
tests of scholastic achievement than to tests of intelligence. Because of our 
interest in understanding how academic achievement of study subjects is 
related to competence in life skills, we administered the APL at the end r-C 
the age-19 Young Adult Interview. The following is a typical APL item: 

Q. What does it mean when people have the right 0/ way in traffic? 

a. They must stay in the right lane. 

b. They must turn right at the next corner. 

c. They have the right to turn in any direction they choose. 

d. They do not have to yield to cross traffic. 

Taken together, the 40 items of the APL appear to be reasonable pen- 
cil-and-paper simulations of important real-life terms and situations. One 
potential problem in interpreting test results is that items outside the 
reading skills category also require the test-taker to read words or num- 
bers; thus persons with weak reading skills might do poorly on the test 
even Ihough they had the functional competencies being tested. In the 
administration of the age-19 Young Adult Interview, the interviewer read 
each of the items to the respondent and could repeat them upon request. 
Reading skills were still required, however, to decode and interpret the 
supplementary information needed for some of the items. Eight indi- 
viduals in our study sample stated they could not complete the test be- 
cause they could not read. An additional four persons refused to take the 
test for a variety of reasons;^ a contributing factor, certainly, was the fact 
that the test was administered at the end of an interview that itself took 
between 60 and 90 minutes. 

A summary of between-group comparisons for the APL total score and 
subscale scores is presented in Figure 5. Preschool led, on the average, to 
an increase in the total number of items with correct responses, amounting 
to nearly Vz standard deviation. Persons who had attended preschool an- 
swered about 25 items corructly, whereas those who had not attended 
preschool answered about 22 items correctly. The difference between 
group score distributions can be compared by referercu to the distribution 
obtained for the original APL nonning sample." Test developers divided 
total scores for the norming group (which consisted of a national sample of 
participants in adult education course^) into three Categories: below aver- 
age, average, and above average. As can be seen from Table 10, there were 
higher proportions of individuals in the two higher categories among 
those who had attended preschool than among those who had not, al- 
though the proportions in the norming sample in the two higher categories 
were even greater than the proportions of preschool attendees. 



'The 12 pursons who did i »t tako the APL did not (hfr i from iiui 1 09 who <li<l on entr\ -level 
or outcome characteristic^ Of the 12 persons who refused to lake the test. 6 are from the 
presthool group. Of the 8 persons who stated thev would not l«ike the test beumse the} ujuld 
not read. 5 are from the i leschool group. Of the 4 who gave other reasons. I is from the 
preschool group. 

«Since testing conditions for the studj sample diffenjd from those used ujlh the national 
norming group, the norm, group stores pro\ ide onl\ a set of reference puinls fur interpreting 
the meaning of gronp differences within the study sample. 
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Persons who attended preschool also scored higher on APL subscales. 
Significant differences favoring preschool attendees appeared for three 
skill subscales: Identification of Facts and Terms, Reading, and Writing. 
They also appeared for two content subscales: Occupational Knowledge 
and Health Information. 



Figure 5 
APL SURVEY RESULTS 



A. Total Score Comparisons 



%of 

Respondents 
40- 



30- 



20- 



10- 



No-Prescliool 
(n = 57) 




Preschool 





-40 



-30 



-20 



-10 



21-40% 41-60% 61-80% 

Total Scor*> in % of Items Correct 



81-100% 



Comparison of 
group means 
(raw scores, maximum 
possible = 40): 



Preschool 
24.6 



B. Subscale Comparisons (raw scores, maximum possible 8) 

Subs cores Preschool 

(n = 52) 

Content 

Community Resources 5.31 

Occupational Knowledgo 5.27 

Consumer Economics 4.65 

Health Information 4.85 

Government and Law 4.48 
Skill 

Identification of Facts and Terms 3.69 

Reading 5.75 

Writing 5.48 

Computation 4.21 

Problem Solving 5.42 



No-Preschool 
21.8 



No-Preschool 
(n = 57) 

4.93 
4.39 
4.33 
4.04 
4.09 

3.23 
4.86 
4.85 
3.82 
5.00 



.025 
P* 

.008 
.029 



.OCS 
.012 
.056 



•Tests are analysis of variance; t\vo-t«iiled p-vahies are presented if lower than .100. 
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Table 10 

COMPARISON OF APL SURVEY TOTAL SCORE DISTRIBUTIONS 



Study Sample' 



APL Scores 


Preschool 


No-Prescliool 


National Norm 


(n = 52) 


(n=:57) 


J»» = 2,H53J 


Above-avurage 


6% 


5% 


25% 


Average 


55% 


33% 


60% 


Below-average 


39% 


62% 


15% 



Note Response category groupings were formed by test developers on the basis of norming 
group scores (American College Testing Program, 1976). 

•Comparison of the preschool group and no-presUiool group inditatud a slalisticilly signifi- 
cant difference, p = . 051 (x^ statistic). 



An Economic Analysis of PreschooPs Effects on 
School Success 



We consider in this section the effects of preschool on educational costs; 
specifically, we will examine the reductions in costs to the elomcntary and 
secondary education system related to preschool attendance/rhis is only 
a part of the economic analysis, since there are other effects of preschool to 
be considered— reductions in cost to the justice system, taken up in Chap- 
ter 4, and the complete analysis, reported in Chapter 5. Our analysis is 
also limited because study participants have not necessarily completed 
their education by age 19, Thus, we examine in this section the reductions 
in cost associated with differences in educational attainment only through 
the end of high schooK 

From an economic viewpoint, the primary effect of preschool is to 
increase the efficiency of the educational process. This increase in effi- 
ciency may be represented either as an increase in educational output for a 
given cost, or as a decrease in cost for a given educational output, hi the 
Perry Preschool study the increase in educational efficiency is manifested 
in both cost decreases and output increases; we have used a framework 
derived from economic theory to link costs and outcomes together. Before 
presenting in detail our analyses and their results, we describe briefly both 
the theory and variables used for the economic analyses. 

Our economic analysis of school success brought together two dis- 
tinct types of information: data on individual educational outcomes and 
data on school costs. Information about the schooling experiences of study 
participants comes from school records.'* These school histories specify 



'»Data on the reinahiing nine persons were collected from our other sourtes. <ind are used 
wherever possible in our analyses, without Iho sthool retords, lHn\e\er. we lu.k ihe det.iil 
necessary to link outcomes to cost data. 
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educational status in a multifaceted way, including information about the 
schools attended, attainment, education program characteristics, special 
services, and disciplinary incidents. Cost computation procedures were 
dictated by the limitations of the available cost data. 

School cost data were collected from the district (Ypsilanti) that ac- 
counted for 80 percent of the years of schooling of study subjects and also 
from three surrounding school districts (Ann Arbor, Willow Run, Van 
Buren) that accounted for all but 5 percent of the remaining schooling 
years. Data from surrounding school districts provide some indication of 
costs relative to those for the Ypsilanti schools but are not complete 
enougfi to use directly in our economic analysis. Thus only the Ypsilanti 
school district's cost data are used lo estimate schooling costs, hiforniation 
from district budgets, enrollment summaries, and personnel lists was 
combined to produce estimates of annual per-child costs for each educa- 
tional program service-type, fore-'^ch educational program delivc.'"y-type, 
and for psychological evaluations.*" 

The theoretical framework for the economic analyses views the edu- 
cational process as a production process in which there are inputs and 
outputs, hiputs to this process are child, family, and community charac- 
teristics, along with the resources provided by the school system.^^ We 
have chosen to define educational attainment as the output, an output 
recognized in several production-process models currently in use. In this 
section we consider only the process of production of education through 
elementary and secondary sciiool. 

The effects of preschool on the efficiency of the educational produc- 
tion process can be seen in the difference between the cost of education for 
the preschool and no-preschool groups, shown in Table 11. Putting a child 
who went to preschool through elementary and secondary school cost the 
school system, on the average. S34.813 (in constant 1981 dollars); putting 
one who did not attend preschool through elementary and secondary 
school cost, on the average, 841,895. The difference is 57,082 per child; 
that is, preschool reduced the cost of elementary and secondary education 
by S7,082 per child. Since preschool also increased the avenge educa- 
tional attainment, this cost difference understates the total increase in 
educational efficiency. 



availnbilitv of Lust d.ita at llic of (liit.iil nHiulred for this aii.il\sis for Ypsilanti 
.schools IS (luu to the Lolludioii of siilIi information in 1974 In Carol U. Wuljor under High' 
Stopu aiispiLOs for an uarliur uLonoinit anal\si.s (ruported in Wehor i;t al.. l')7a). .Snch data 
wuru no longer available from official sourcus hy I'JHO. Cost data for specifiL y(Mrs were 
'♦blamed from speLial residential sdmols in situations in wIulIi costs were kiH)wn to he 
imidi greater than .unuhd average figures for general eduLation. Individual componeiUs of 
uduLational status used to estimate Losts are Luhiuational program s(;r\iu;-type .general (!(hi- 
cation. LOrreLtional.disuplinar\ eduLation. ediiLahle mentall> impaired education), educa- 
tional program delivury-type (full-time residcMitial slIiooI. fiill tinie special i lass, part-time 
teacher-consultant, fulf-tiinu regular classroom), and ps> chologlcal evaluation. The last is the 
only additional service of ssgnifitant cost that can he reliahly ideiitified from school records 
and for which a cost can he calculated. Additionallj. psychological e\ aluations are important 
because they generally indicate that the child has been referred f()r soaiie problem, in later 
years, psvchological evaluations are a part of form?* special education Lvaluatioii proceduifs 
whose costs are underestimated by the cost ' f the psycholuiiical evaluations alone, 
»*As we specified the overall theo> iticol model. an> effects of preschool must occur by way of 
these inputs (see Chapter 1). What iiiivUts are affected and how such effects come about is 
discussed in Ciiapter 5. as we consider a causal model of thesu processes. 
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Table 11 

AVERAGE COSTS PER CHILD (IN l98l DOLLARS) 
OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION, 
AND COSTS PER YEAR OF EDUCATION ATTAINED' 



Cost 


Preschool 


No -Preschool 







(n = 54) 


(n = 58) 


Difference 


pb 


Tota* Education Cost 










Undiscounted 


$34,813 


$41,895 


$7,082 (17%) 




Present value. 








discounted at 3%<^ 


27,117 


32,230 


5.113 (16%) 




Cost Per Year Attained 








Undiscounted 


3,130 


3,930 


800 (20%) 


.075 


Present value 








discounted at 3% 


2,439 


3,026 


588 (19%) 


070 



•n=112. 



'>Test of significance is Student's t test Inr comparison of group means; two-tailed o-val 
presented if lower than .100. 

^See footnote 13 for an explanation of discounted present vr- ae. 



The effect of preschool on the efficiency of the school production 
process can be estimated more precisely by calculating the average cost 
per year o/ school attainment in both groups. The decrease in cost per year 
attained that is attributable to preschool is $800. In other words, preschool 
reduced the cost per student of successfully completing each additional 
year of school from $3,930 to $3,130; this difference corresponds to a little 
over 20 percent of the annual cost of elementary and secondary education 
without preschool. Thus we can say that preschool increased the effi- 
ciency of the educational process by about 20 percent. ^2 

The reason for this reduction in costs can be found in Table 6, page 26: 
Notable reductions in the proportion of total years of education in which 
children were in more expensive, special education programs. These re- 
ductions come about in two ways: PiOportionately fewer children who 
attended preschool wre in special education, and those who were in 
special education received fewer years of service. This is particularly true 
for children classified by the school system as educable mentally retarded. 
Furthermore, reductions in per-child costs between the two groups oc- 
curred in spite of the fact that persons who attended preschool have gone 
to school longer— a situation that tends to raise the costs of education for 
the study's experimental participants. 

These findings ore highly encouraging. However, they require some 
further elaboration. In economic analyses, the timing of costs and of cost 
reductions must be taken into account as well as their magnitude. A dollar 
today or in the near future is worth more than a dollar many yearr from 



"The figures in Table 11 cannot be used in a straightforward way to got an estimate of the 
relative total costs for the preschool and no preschool groups reaching equal levels of educa- 
tional attamment The reason is that both the cost per yenr attained and the number of years 
attained differed for the two groups. 
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now. To take into account the timing of costs and benefits, we convert all 
dollar figures to their discounted present value.*^ The discounted present 
value of the $7,082 difference in total educational costs is $5,113 per 
child, using a discount rate of 3 percent. As we shall see in Chapter 5, 
$5,1 13 is greater than the present value of the cost of one year of preschool. 



From the Case Studies: Insights on School 
Success 

TWo factors in the lives of yoiAh — parent attitudes and role 
\mbdels— may play an important part in school success. Par- 
ents' attitudes about education surface during the early elemen- 
.tary years,;as soon as youngsters begin school; In the families of 
successfuLchildren, school is seen as, a place to "learn"; in the 
families of the:less successful, opinions about school stop with 
the expectation that children "behave well." Parents of pre- 
school and honpreschool children might equally espouse the 
view that school is important. Pareiits of preschoolers, addiT 
tionally, are quickly exposed to the phehomenoivthat learning- 
in an academic senseJbegiris at a very young iage and continues, 
along with good behavior, to be a critical dimension of school 
performance. 

Role models:assume inciv*?asing importance for youths dur- 
ing:high school years. Those r6!e mddel.0 that support educa- 
tion become part of the students' school success flow. The 
influence of educatioiial role models may be both a cause and 
an effect of schooLexperiences. Early.rqle models, particularly 
those within the family, act as a spurce of encouragement and 
inspiration for youngsters to succeed in school. But as the stu- 
dents reach the upper grades, it is those who are already suc- 
cessful who have the greatest opportunity to interact with role 
models within the school system. Those who are not successful 
have literally or psychologically, dropped out of school by this 
time. It is the academically successful youth whose grades are 
good enough to allow them to participate in sports and come 
under the guidance of an athletic coach, who join various clubs 
and take.part in extracurricular activities, who become exposed 
to the speciar tutelage of teachers and counselors who will take 
individual interest in them. These educational role models 
from outside the family appear to be important influences at h 
time when youths are making decisions about their future after 
high school. 



'^Discoiinttid present vaiue or present value (as usually abbreviated) is a oriteriou for judging 
the worth of an investment at the time the money is invested, rather than at *!ie time the 
returns are collected. Dollar values for returns are adjusted for inflation (put jjito constant- 
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Cost reductions reflect only part of preschoors effect on education; pre- 
school also increased educational attainment. If this is taken into account, 
as Table 11 shows, the effect of preschool on costs per year attained is 
greater than the effect of preschool on total educational costs (19 percent 
instead of 15 percBnt). Thus preschool is an even better investment in 
terms of educational returns than the difference in total costs indicates. In 
later chapters the benefits of increased educational effectiveness are ex- 
plicitly taken into account. 



Summary 



Early education can lead to increased school success. In the Perry Pre- 
school study, persons who had attended preschool had better grades, 
fewer failing marks, and fewer absences in elementary school; they re- 
quired fewer special education services, were more likely to graduate from 
high school, and were more likely to continue their education or get voca- 
tional training after school than their no-preschool counterparts. The pic- 
ture of detailed and consistent improvement in school performance and 
placement is also reflected in increased commitment: Those youths .who 
attended preschool had a more favorable attitude toward high school. The 
economic analysis of these findings indicates that early education can 
substantially increase the efficiency of later schooling and that the effect 
of preschool education on school system costs alone is sufficient to cover 
the costs of early education. 

Thus, preschool programs can substantially increase the efficiency of 
elementary and secondary education, not only by reducing costs but also 
by increasing effectiveness. In addition to reducing costs, preschool will 
boost tho school performance of children who have a relatively poor prog- 
nosis for school success. These children put more inta education (school 
commitment) and they get ikiore out (school achievement, educational 
attainment). On a large scale, impioving the educational process for disad- 
vantaged children seems likeiy to benefit all students by raising the aver- 
age level of commitment and achievement in the environment in which 
education takes place. 



doll.ir tunns) niul tlicii disLOuntcd to .uijust for tlib uxpuLtud r.itLMjf return tli.it would liavc 
btiun 'I)t.iiiiL»d Ihid some other mode of iinestiiieiit Ijeeii Llioben. After tliehc .Kljubtmeiitj,. 
Losts and returns L.in be Loni pared on .in equal sanie-da> l).isis Hie selection of a disLOunl 
rate is a matter of i.onS!dernble debate, we have Lhosen to use a dibLOunt r.ile of J pen.eiit. 
representing a middle estimate among CLonumistb of a reasonable rate of return ou in\(;.st- 
nient over and above inflation. It is important to rLMli/e that present \alue is a LOnsideral)l\ 
more stringent criterion than just the Lomparison of LOsts and benefits, to see ihu differeULu. 
the following example should be considered. If you bu\ a sa\ ings bond for 5500 and casli it 
in for Si. 000 ten yeais later, the return is 200 percent -but after ten yeai.s. To see if tliis is a 
good investment, we compute its present value. Assuming inflatmn of 5 percent per year ,iiul 
a discount rate of 3 percent per year, the present value of the bond is S46J. which is less than 
its cost Thus, if we anticipate 5 percent annual iniiation and we think ti reaMnialjIe rale of 
return on our investment is 3 percent, the bond is not a good invest;i:eiit. 
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Preschool offers the educational system and the society that funds it a 
way to allocate educational funds that is economically efficient ^s well as 
equitable. Even without counting the inherent benefits to the children and 
their families from increased school success, we may judge preschool to 
be a sound social policy investment on the basis of its effects on educa- 
tional costs alone. 



Presrhool's Effects on 
Early Socioeconomic 
Success 
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This chapter is the second of three dealing with the effects of the Perry 
Preschool Project as observed at Lhe end of the study subjects* adolescent 
years^ The conceptual framework for the study, described in Chapter 1, 
stated that preschool education led to greater socioeconomic success 
through success in school. In Chapter 2 we presented the evidence the 
study has amassed to show that preschool led to greater school success; in 
this chapter we describe evidence of preschooPs effects on socioeconomic 
success through age 19. As in the other chapters of this book dealing with 
the effects of early intervention, we base our assertions on the examination 
of differences between two groups, initially the same on the average, one 
of which attended preschool while the other did not. In Chapter 5, where 
we bring together the project's measured inputs, processes, and outcomes 
into a comprehensive perspective, we examine the relation between 
school success and early socioeconomic success in our study sample. 

Preschool led to greater socioeconomic success for study participants. 
An increase in levels of employment of persons who attended preschool is 
indicated by higher proportions of persons working at the time they were 
interviewed, by more months of employment at ages 18 and 19, and by 
fewer months of unemployment since leaving high school. One finding 
that resulted from the age-15 Youth Interview foreshadowed the results in 
this chapter. At that time, 29 percent of youths who had attended pre- 
school reported current or recent employment, compared with 16 percent 
of those who.had not attended preschool (Schweinhart & Weikart, 1980, p. 
56, Table x2). As a result of differences in levels of employment, higher 
earnings are reported at age 19 by the preschool group. Finally, a greater 
degree of economic independence is indicated by a higher proportion of 
persons in the preschool group supporting themselves on their own (or 
their spouses') earninss, and by a lower incidence of use of certain kinds 
of social services. These findings are extrapolated into future years to 
project accumulating benefits from increased li'etime earnings and from 
reductions in welfare costs. 



The Concept and Measurement of 
Early Socioeconomic Success 



Regarding economic and social position, the major difference bcjtu^en lale 
adolescence and early aduL od is a move toward independence, or at 
least a shift in dependence, lies with the family of origin are loosened, 
and new bonds are formed. Members of our society pass from the stage in 
life in which they primarily attend school to the stage in life in which they 
work and/or raise a family. This is a time of transition; changes in personal 
situations can be quite abrupt, and examination of a group of subjects at 
any point in su:h a period will show that some have changed (for in- 
stance, have married) while others have not yet done so^ 

In the longitudinal examination of the lives of Perry Pre5cho " ^Midy 
participants, we chose as our primary focus for this report th; od 
during which they were 19 years old. This may be too early in tht jnsi- 
tion period lo predict socioeconomic success with long-term accjracy, 
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since adult roles are not completely assumed. As we shall see in the next 
chaptsr, the majority of study subjects were still living at home at this age, 
one third had children, and few were married. Many of the sample mem- 
bers also appear to have reached a hiatus in their educational progress; as 
we saw in the last chapter, no more than 1 out of 6 in the study sample 
have gone to college after graduation from high school. The non-college 
majority, therefore, have had some time in which to take or seek a job at 
this point. As survey studies have shown, there is a strong relation be- 
tween first and later occupations (e.g., Bku & Duncan, 1967); we can 
believe on these grounds, then, that findings on early socioeconomic suc- 
cess at this age may have longer-term predictive value for this group. 

Socioeconomic position has three interlinked components: employ- 
ment, income, and occupational status.'** In this population, employment 
is crucial, particularly continuity of employment. Due in part to the Mid- 
west's economic shifts in the lat(; 1970s, unemployment among black 
youth has been both serious and chronic. Income is closely related to 
employment, since earnings from employment are for most persons the 
principal source of income. There are, however, several possible income 
sources other than earnings—among them thr family and the welfare 
system. Occupational status represents vocational choices that persons 
make, as well as those to which they aspire in the future. 



Early Success: Working and Studying 

Jerry is currently enrolled in a pre-engineering program at a 
community college; he plans to eventually enter the University 
of Michigan to obtain an ^engineering degree with a specialty in 
drafting. Jerry has always had jobs — beginning with neigh- 
borhood chores at age 10 — but there is no feeling that money 
per se has taken on extraordinary importance for him. Instead 
he has saved most of whp* iie has earned, and has li)hited pur- 
chases with his own mj)i.<jy to small items. These days, Jerry 
works 20 hours a week as a packer at a large thrift store. His 
earnings have gone to buy a used car and, above all, to finance 
his college education. If the lure of working full-time occasion- 
ally tempts Jerry, his rnolher reasserts the essential values that 
strengthen this family: "I mean it's easy for him to say, *Momma, 
I gotta work, I gotta get me a job, Vd rather get a job than go to 
school.\And I say, 'Jerry, just keep on going,' you know. *Go to 
school.* Because I don't want him to quit school. I want him to 
keep on going." 

— from Jerry Andrews: A Case Study 



'^A foufdi compoiKMit. edu i. has [)0(5ii discussed uxtoasivcjiy in Chapter 2. 
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Early Failure: Obstacles and Rescue 

Marlene is being divorced after three years of marriage; Sbo has 
two children, aged 1 and 2, and is receiving Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC) and food stamps. Marlene 
has never held a job. Before her marriage, she was enrolled in a 
secretarial progrdm but dropped out after one year. Her future 
plans are vague and filled with excuses about the obstacles 
preventing her irom achieving economic independence. Mar- 
lene'^ talks about looking for a job— in the. next breath saying 
why she cannot, or has not, done so: "I am going to try and find 
me a job; then I have to try and find me a babysitter. If I could 
get a job— but I haven't really had no transportation to go out 
there and look because our cars broke down on us — but as soon 
as I can get that opportunity to go look lorn job, I am, because I 
need to get away from home to get my mind voff things that are at 
home." The theme of escape from her troubles, even more than 
financial need, seems to be Marlene's primary motivation for 
wanting a job. Similarly, she sees finding^a new mate as her 
means of rescue irom her currint situation. Marlene says she 
plans to find someone who will be bettc" to her than her first 
husband and provide her with more money than she receives 
on public assistance. 

— from Marlene Franklin; A Case Study 



The study provides information on other concepts related to these 
three components— economic independence, consumer and other eco- 
nomic activities, and attitudes toward work and pay. Data on employment, 
economic activities, self-sufficiency, and attitudes were collected through 
the age-19 Young Adult Interview. Details were also obtained concerning a 
person's current or most recent job and three previous jobs. These work 
histories provide data on dates of employment, hours, wages, and occupa- 
tional categories— all of which give a picture of the labor maiket experi- 
ence of study participants through age 19. 

The earliest reported employment is at age 12; however, few partici- 
pants reported employment prior to age 16. This may be due, at least in 
part, to the structure of our age-19 Young Adult Interview question on this 
topic: Spaces were provided for the description of no more than four jobs. 
If a participant had a different job each year from age 16 to 19 (or had more 
than one job per year), there was no place to report earlier jobs. As a result, 
work in years prior to age 15 may be underrepresented in the age-19 
interview. In any case, there were few jobs reported before age 16. and all 
jobs before age 16 are excluded from analysis.'"* The number of study 
subjects reporting some employment at each age is as follows: 



»>In a fow casos, thon; ls also a\ailable solf-rG|)orl infornwtion on omploxiiKMil from the 
ag«-15 Youth lnl(;rvie\v.smu; tho amuuiil of information is r(jlati\ul\ small. »t is not inUiidod 
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Age 

12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 

1 1 1 3 10 27 56 85 

1% 1% \% 2% 8% 22% 46% 70% 

Some underreporting in these figures is to be expected; it should decrease 
with ^' creasing age. A partial check of local CETA (Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and TVaining Act) records revealed substantial underreporting, 
with 3 of 16 jobs reported. We did not have access to all local CETA 
records; CETA jobs not reported by study participants were nOt added to 
job histories. CETA employment underreporting may be atypical, however, 
because of the relatively brief duration of CETA jobs. There is no reason to 
expect substantial differences between the two treatment groups in job 
underreporting. 



Effects of Preschool on Employment and Earnings 



Preschool led to higher levels of employment, less unemployment, and 
higher earnings by age 19 for study subjects. As Tbblp 12 shows, 50 per- 
cent of those who had attended preschool were wor]..ng at the time of the 
age-19 Young Adult Interview, as compared to 32 percent of those who had 
not gone to preschool. Study participants who had been to preschool had 
spent fewer months without work since leaving high school: 4.9 months, 
^"ompared with 10.3 months for those who had not attended preschool. In 
the calendar year in which they were 19, preschool attendees had been 
employed longer [6 months vs. 4 months) and had higher median annual 
incomes ($2,800 vs. $1,100). Similar trends occur for employment and 
earnings in earlier years. 



Effects of Preschool on Occupational Aspirations 



Occupational status is viewed by theorists as a major component of a 
person's position in the social hierarchy; at least some social scientists 
hold that individual changes in socioeconomic status occur mainly 
through changes in the levels of occupations (Haller & Porles, 1973). 
Among youth, in particular, early occupational status is considered a pre- 
dictor of long-term career potential (Kohen, 1973). Study participants were 
asked at age 19 to describe their current or most recent job and to specify 
the kind of work they would like to be doing "five to ten years from now." 
Their responses were assigned occupational status scores.'^' 



"•The scoring system w'as developed by Nam. URocque. Powers, and Holmberg (1975) and is 
based on ranking occupations in the 1970 Census in ternib of the median educational and 
income levels of jobholders, This measure approaches occupational level as related to posi- 
tion in a social and economic hierarchy, rather than j)urely in terms of percoi\od prestige. 
Status scores were assigned through individual examiiiation o^ each response, separate 
scales were used for males and fem-^les. 

. 63 



Number (n = 121) 
Percent 
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Table 12 

EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS THROUGH AGE 19 



Variable 


Preschool 
(n = 58) 


No-Preschool 
(n = G'^) 


P* 
t 


Reporting they had never held a job 


5% 


9% 




Working at time of interview 


50% 


32% 


.011 


Unemployed (i.e., not working and 








looking for work) at interview 


38% 


51% 




Months without work sinco leaving school 


4.9 


10.3 


.003 


Months employed — 








age-19 calendar year 


6.1 


3.9 


.015 


age'18 calendar year 


2.5 


1.5 




age-17 calendar year 


1.4 


.87 




age-16 calendar year 


.19 


.40 




Mean earnings, age-19 calendar year 


S5,386 


$4,347 




Median earnings, age-19 calendar year 


$2,772 


$1,070 


.061 



•Tests employed are Fisher's exact test for the comparison of category frequencies. Student's t 
test for the comparison of means, and the median test for the comparison of median values. 
TXvo-tailed p-values are presented if lower than .100. 



Unskilled, Unemployed, and Unhappy 
About It 

Money exerts a major intluence upon Dwight's thinking about 
life: "The greens, money, I like to have it, I like to spend it." 
Beginning with junior high school, Dwight has had a series of 
unskilled jobs — shoveling snov^, cutting grass, washing dishes. 
And ever since graduating from high school two year.s ago, 
Dwight has usually been able to find employment at one job or 
another. However, he has generally waited for a job opportunity 
to present itself, rather than going out to seek employment on 
his own initiative. For example, Dwight has always liked auto 
mechanics but has relied upon friends and family to turn occa- 
sional jobs his Vi'ay instead of turning his skills into a steady 
source of income, Dwight also "just kind of happened" upon 
his last job as a nurse's aide, a position he qiiit because he 
"couldn't deal with it," Today, Dwight is unemployed and un- 
happy with.his status: "I am not really satisfied, living on social 
services," He would like to eventually open his own auto repair 
business, but he acknowledges that it will take capital to buy 
the necessary tools. Says Dwight: "I need to keep my mind on 
what Tm doing, you know, really start banking my money, in- 
stead of just it off like I usually do, or otherwise I'll never 

get nowhere," 



— from Dwight Gaines: A Case Study 
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Getting in There and Playing the Game 

Gerald- attended ^Michigan State University on a full athletic 
scholarship; He graduated with a major in criminal justice. Un- 
able to find a good job, he has enlisted in the Army. While in the 
service,, he plans to obtain his master's degree and then enter 
law school upon his discharge. Eventually, Gerald hopes to be a 
corporate lawyer or enter private practice. His college experi- 
ence, solidified for Gerald the importance of education as the 
means for economic advancement: "The economic and educa- 
tion, you can't separate them...Education, sacrifice,. determina- 
tion — it's going to be h5rd;^but there are going to be sacrifices 
that one has tp .make.-It has to' start [when you are) a child; it's 
going to be a long process, shut that's wh^^t it's going to take. 
Tough it out because the game is set, this is the system, this is 
how it's being played, education is a way. You can frustrate 
yourself or you can get in there and play the game." 

—from Gerald Daniels; A Case Study 



There were no differences between groups in either current-job or aspired- 
future occupational status. Considerable variation in status scores was 
evident within the groups, however. Aspired-future status was quite gener- 
ally higher than current-job status. However, even the occupations aspired 
to were of fairly modest status; there were only eight persons i9 percent of 
respondents who could be coded) who anticipated occupations in the 
highest 10 percent of the status scores— engineer, doctor, attorney (four in 
each group)^ The most frequent job category aspired to for men was plant 
or factory work; for women, clerical or secretarial positions. The median 
status aspired to by males was 58, in the range of such occupations as 
retail salesman, sheriff, vehicle dispatcher, foreman, or office machine 
repairman. The median aspired status for females was 70, in the range of 
such occupations as biological technician, retail trade manager, real estate 
agent, and a group of occupations similar to those mentioned by men- 
foreman and sheriff. 



Effects of Preschool on Economic Dependence and 
Self-Support 

Preschool education led study participants to greater levels of economic 
independence. The ago-19 Young Adult hiterview included questions 
about current sources of support; the Michigan Department of Social Ser- 
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vices, without identifying specific individuals, also provided information 
from their records that permitted us to make group comparisons of the use 
of public assistance by study subjects through September 1982. The re- 
sults of analyses of these data arc summarized in Table 13. 

At the time of the age-19 Young Adult Interview, members of the 
group who had attended preschool were more likely to be supporting 



Table 13 

ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE AND SOURCES OF SUPPORT 



Variable 



Preschool 
(n = 58) 



No-i'reschool 
(n = 63) 



From Age-19 Young Adult Interview 

Persons supporting themselves by their own 
(or spouses') earnings 

Persons receiving monej from family or 
friends, other than for work 
Persons receiving money from welfare^ at iime 
of interview (n = 120) 

Mean annualized welfare payment in 198" 
dollars (n = 11 7) 

Persons receiving money from other 
sources {ii ii9j 

From official social service records 
Persons never receiving assistance 
Persons ever assisted 

Persons assisted only as dependents or minors 

Persons assisted as adults or 
principal grantees 

Type of assistance ever received by persons as 
adults or principal grantees 

Food stamps 

Aid to Families with Dependtmt Children 
Medicaid 

General Assistance 

Most frequent patterns of combined services 
General Assistance and food stamps 
AKDC. Medicaid, and food stamps * 



45% 
28% 
18% 

$633 
20% 

26% 
74% 
29% 

45% 



40% 
17% 
33% 
19% 

17% 
16% 



25% 
35% 
32% 
Si. 509 
22% 

78% 
22% 

56% 



49% 
21% 
41% 
41% 

38% 
21% 



.020 

.044 
.021 



.007 



.009 



*StatistiLal tests employed in this tdble arc Fisher exact test fur the i.ump<irisun of category frequencies 
and the F-test for the compdrison uf regressian-<uljListed group means (adjusted for gender differences). 
TXvo-tailed p-values are presented if lower than .100. 

nVfeJ/are as defined for the table excludes government payments such as unemployment compensation or 
social security. Data for the official records portion of this table was obtained with the assistance of staff 
from the Michigan Department of Social Services, who provided usage information without identifying 
specific individuals. The records reflect the usage of public assistance services through September 1982 
within the state of Michigan. At that time study participants ranged betwee.i 20 and 24 years in age. Karlier 
cohort (older) members would have had more time during which u qualify for public assistance than 
younger ones. No significant group by cohort interactions appeared for these data. Information about the 
timing or duration of services was not available. 
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themselves on their own: 45 percent reported they were supporting them- 
selves completely on their own or their spouses' earnings, w; Jle 25 per- 
cent of the group who had not attended preschool made this claimJ^ There 
was a complementary difference in (he reported receipt of government 
public assistance funds, including unemployment compensation, social 
security, and various welfare sources: 18 percent of preschool attendees 
reported receiving money from public sources at the time of the interview, 
whereas for those who had not been to preschool the percentage was 32 
percent. Excluding unemployment and social security paym^nli,, the 
meaii annual amount of public assistance per person (in 1981 dollars) was 
$633 for the preschool group and $1,509 for the no-preschool group; mean 
annual amounts per recipient were $3,796 for those who had attended 
preschool and $6,014 for those who had not. There were no statistically 
significant differences between groups in the proportion of individuals 
who received money from family or friends or from other sources. 

Official records of social services usage confirm that preschool led to 
reduced use of at least certain kinds of public assistance by study partici- 
pants. Although the names of 92 study participants (just over three-quar- 
ters of the sample) were found in the Michigan Department of Social 
Services records,»8 only 61 f«"0 percent of the full sample) received as- 
sistance in their own right, a principal grantees or adults. A smaller 
percent of persons who hac attended preschool received General As- 
sistance funds (19 percent) as compared with 41 percent of those who had 
not gone to preschool. (General Assistance funds are given to persons who 
meet a needs test but fail to meet criteria for Aid to Families with Depen- 
dent Children (AFDCj program funds.) Public assistance from other 
sources— Medicaid. Aid to Families with Dependent Children, and food 
stamps— also showed differences in the same direction, but liio dif- 
ferences between groups were smaller and might have occurred by chance. 

The study subjects* most frequently occurring combined pattern of 
public assistance was General Assistance and food stamps to the same 
person; this occurred for 17 perccMit of the preschool group and 38 percent 
of the no-preschool group. Un^'orlunalely, information about liming, sup- 
port levels, or service duration for individual study participants Wc.s not 
available. 



Effects of Preschool on Other Economic Activities 



Study participants were queried in liie age-19 Young Adult hilcrview 
about other aspects of their economic lives: whether they owned one or 



»n'hi.s claim may apptv - il (|iiuslional)lu in li^iil of ilu; ruporlcMl low median inu)m(; 

of Ihe enlire group: it sh iulurprulLMi in lurms of lliu l\ pital intonKj.s of hlad 19.ytMr- 

olds from disadvanlaged t..».irQnmLMil.s. Al tliis agu. uilh feu long-lurm i.uinmilmuiil.s. a fui\ 
lliousand dollars amounls lo a relatively large disposable inLoine. Regardlus.-* of ulnjtlujr 
respondents are in fact .self-supporting, tin; point to be made frcjm the abo\i: fiiulings i.s that 
the extent to uhiuli respondents perteixe tbemseUes as .self-supporting differs by trealineiil 
group. 

'^Social services records in other states wer« not chucked. The probable iiu.ulum.o of welfare 
u.sage ontslde Michigan is quite small. 
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Out of the Slums and Pushing All the Way 

Gloria is in her third year of college at Eastern Mi ihigari Uni' .r- 
sity. She plans on running a business when she graduates and 
eventually owning her own firm in computers, communica- 
tions, or perhaps some area of biology. Even un high school, 
Gloria^stated: "I don't want to be like those kids who dropped 
out. I want to get out of the slums so I can raise my own kids 
right.'* Being economically independent is very important to 
Gloria. She says of herself^in comparison to those she grew up 
with: *They should be trying to better themselves, thty 
shouldn't just settle. I would never settle, personally. I mean I 
think they should be trying to do something with their lives 
instead of being on AD^. . . A have confidence and I have po- 
tential, so I'm not going to stop; Tm going to be pushing all the 
way.'* 

— from GJoria Henderson: A Case Study 



more ilenis valued at over SlOO, whether they owned a car, whether they 
had made purchases on credit, and whether they owH money at the time 
they were interviewed. 

A higher percent of persons who had attended preschool reported thai 
they saved money with some regularity, as Table 14 shows. The difference 
between groups was significant at the .10 level, with 62 percent of pre- 
sc. ,yO\ subjects reporting some money saved, compared with 48 percent of 
no-preschool subjects. No other statistically significant differences be- 
tween groups were found regarding credit use, debts, or possessions. 
When the two groups are considered together, 12 percent of the total 
sample of study participants reported having purchased things on cr^xlit, 



Table 14 

OTHER ECONOMIC ACI1V1TIES THROUGH AGE 19 





I'roscliool 


No«,'^rescliool 


Category 


(n = 


(n = G2) p* 


Reporting some money saved 


02% 


4fi';;> .094 


Reporting some credit piircliases 


m» 


13% — 


Reporting some enr/ent debt 




24% ~ 


Own a car 


31% 


35'j;. — 


Have a drivers license 


09% 


70% — 


Own one or moro items wortli over $100 


57% 


02% — 



'Statistical test in t.i.':!» Kisliers exact test, two-t.Mled p-valnns are presented if lower 

than .100. 

ERIC , CO 
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and 25 percent— twice that number— reported some current debts; the 
difference is attributable to the fact that the question "Do you owe any- 
body money?" allowed respondents to include debts to ether persons. 
Forty persons, one third of the study sample, reported owning a car at the 
time of the interview; while almost three fourths, 73 percent, reported 
they had a driver's license. Finally, 60 percent of the study sample rs- 
ported ownership of one or more objects worth over $100. 



Effects of Preschool on Attitudes Toward Work and Pay 

Preschool education appeared related to study subjects* higher overall 
satisfaction with work at age 19. Seven items in the age-19 Young Adult 
Interview explored respondents' attitudes toward their current or former 
jobs and also toward the pay they received. Of the 121 study participants 
responding at age 19, all but 9 answered these questions; the 9 who did not 
respond were those who stated they had never worked in the past. The 
questions were part of a set developed by Freeberg to assess job satisfac- 
ticn as part of an adolescent work-training program (Freeberg, 1974, 1976). 
Two scales were formed from these items: a 4Mtem scale related to satisfac- 
tion with work, and a 3-item scale related to satisfaction with pay.*'-* Group 
comparisons based on aggregated categories for these scales are shown in 
Tbble 15. A greater proportion of the preschool group expressed high lev- 
els of satisfaction v/ith work: 42 percent versus 26 percent of the no- 
preschool group. There were no differences between groups in satisfaction 
with pay. 



Economic Analysis of PreschooPs Effects on 
Early Socioeconomic Success 



This section focuses on the cost-effectiveness of preschool on so- 
cioeconomic success. Specifically, we examine monetary benefits to soci- 
ety resulting from study subjects achieving higher and more regular 
earnings and reduced economic dependence. This is only a part of the 
total economic analysis; the complete economic analysis is presented in 
Chapter 5. 

By ar3 19, the pi-school group's employment experience was signifi- 
cantly better than the experience o^ the nr- preschool group Study partici- 
pants who attended preschool were more likely to be employed at the lime 
of the age-19 Young Adult hiterview, and they were employed more 



Ilie scales were developed Ihroiijjh content analysis of the questions, and Wwi: striicliiro 
was confirmcjd by factor analysis. They showed adequate internal consi.stfncy. ivith Cron- 
bach alpha coefficients of .76 (4-itein scale) and .74 (3-item scale). Two additional questions 
were asked but are not reported here, since they showed neither conceptual nor empirical 
consistency with the other 7 items. 
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Table 15 

ATTITUDES TOWARD WORK AND PAY- 



Scoring 

Scale Range Preschool No-Preschool 
Satisfaction with Work 

Four items scored 4-12; a = .76^ 10-12 42% 26% 

e.g.. How close does your work come 4-9 58% 74% .056 
to the way you think a job should be? 

Satisfaction with pay 

Three items scored 3-9; a = .74 6-9 55% 53% 

e.g.. How's your pay for the 3-5 46% 47% — 
kind of work you do? 

*n=112. 

^Test used is statistic. Tw'o-tailed p-values are presented if less than .100. 
<^Alpha is an index of iraernal consistency. 



months of the calendar year in which they became 19. There appears to be 
a similar trend for months employed at 17 and 18 as well, although these 
differences could have occurred by chance (see Table 12, p. 47J each 
year. The total effect of preschool on months employed between the.ages of 
16 and 19 is about 3.5 months; almost all of the differen ce occurs between 
ages 18 and 19, and most of it occurs at age 19?^ 

The findings regarding earnings are quite similar to those for employ- 
ment: By age 19 the effects of preschool on earnings have just begun to be 
discernible, but the magnitude of the effect appears to increase over time. 
Table 12 shows that the preschool group had significantly higher median 
earnings at age 19 than the no-preschool group, though there is no signifi- 
cexii difference between^the means. 

The employment and earnings data ha*. 3 strong substantive implica- 
tions with regard lo prcochool's hsting effects. Despite the fact that ihe 
data are limited to a period that includes secondary school and the transi- 
tion period from school to work, the evidence indicates a positive effect of 
preschool on labor market experience. The weight of evidence and the 
trends over time suggest that the effect will increase in succeeding years. 
Furthermore, there are tVeoretical reasons why one would expect earnings 
over this period to be h gher for the control group, because of "foregone 
earnings'* as experimental group members attend school and training pro- 
grams instead of joining the workforce. That is to say, the preschool 
group's greater commitment to schooling might be expected to result in 
decreased labor market experience and, all other things being equal, -n 
less emplo'^ment and lower earnings. Economists commonly calculate the 
value of foregone earnings as part of the cost of increasjd educational 



^''Regressions on montlis employed tliat lake m\o dttaunt differenLCs b\ gender result in 
smaller estimate^ of ihe presthool effett, although the statistital signifitAincu of cu{iipari.suns 
between groups is unchanged. Over the entire period of 16-19 years of age. the effect of 
preschool is to increase employment l)> .J;5 months (p ^ .0J2). The effect Ijr 18 and 19 \cars 
is 3.2 months (p^'-OlO). and for age 19 alone, 2.2 months (p^.OlO). 
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attainment. In the case of the study participants, however, preschool does 
: Jt leave other things equal. Apparently, early education sufficiently af- 
fects other variables— for example, motivation and ability— to offset the 
effect of foregone earnings relative to the control group. 

The earnings and employment findings contribute in several ways to 
the calculation of preschool's effect on lifetime earnings. First, these find- 
ings provide direct estimates of teenage earnings and indicate that pre- 
school produces a net benefit rather than a cost (as one might expect) over 
this period,2KSecond, the findings remove a common objection to the 
conventionci lethod of estimating lifetime earnings from cross-sectional 
survey data on educational attainment, earnings, and labor force participa- 
tion.'2 Finally, they add an empirical justification to the theoretical ra- 
tionale for estimating future earnings benefits. Preschool is no. simply 
predicted to increase earnings on theoretical grounds; this earnings in- 
crease is obsen^ed. 

Lifetime earnings, after age 19, were estimated for each study partici- 
pant based on mortality rates for blacks (by gender) and on mean annual 
earnings of blacks (bv gender and educational attainment). The result, 
shown in Table 16, is a "b. i park" estimate of preschool's effect on life- 
time earnings. Discounted at a 3 percent annual rate, the estimated present 
value of preschool's effect on lifetime earnings after age 19 is about 



Table 16 

PRESENT VALUE- OF PRESCHOOL'S EFFECT ON 
LIFETIME EARNINGS 



Bonefit 


Dollar 


Value 


Earnings ages 16-19 


S 642 


Earnings ages 20 -f 


18.318 


Fringes ages 20 -f 


5.495 


Total 


S24.455 



♦Discounted at 3%: 1981 dollars. 



-«An alternative oxpl.mation for this finding is thai tne economic model predicting foregone 
-arnings is incorrect for young blacks. Foregone earnings va-re assumed and oshinaled in our 
earlier economic analysis (Weber ot ah. 1978) before current data were available. 
"Objcrlions are commonly raised lo the estimation of effects of educational interventions on 
the basis of the obseiml relati(.n betivc»cn educational attainment and earnings (or labor 
force parlicipationi. The most frequent objection is t.iat the estimated relationship does not 
represent the ijffect of educational attainment alone cn earnings. Instead, it represents the 
effects of other variable?;- for example, ability or motivation— associated ivith educational 
attainment, as well as attainment effects. If the intervention affects onlv attainment, and not 
the other variables ar;sociate(l with attainment in the population at large, this estimalion 
procedure overstates the effect of the intervention. Tliis objection vvould not appiv to pre- 
school, given that preschool affecrs the associated variables. Perhaps the most important 
objection IS to the prop.iety of estimating a longitudinal effeU from cross-sectional data 
Since It IS the different, between group earnings that is evaluated in the study, this objection 
may have less weight: although total estimates of lifetime earnings mav be in error ago- 
specific patterns of education-earnings relations are likely Jo be closelv estimated hv ciots- 
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$18,000. This figure does not include fringe benefits or nonpecuniary 
benefits of employment. A reasonable estimate for the increment in these 
benefits is 30 percent of the earnings increase. Adding these additional 
benefits, and the observed earnings differences (from ages 16 to 19) to the 
estimated difference in earnings after age 19 yields an estimate of the total 
effect of preschool on lifetime earnings. The present value of this total 
effect is about $24,500. Under the conservative economic assumptions 
adopted for this analysis, this $?4,500 reflects the person's increased eco- 
nomic productivity, and is considered a benefit.to society as a whole,^^ 
From the more narrow perspective of the taxpayer, about 25 percent of the 
earnings effect, or $4,740 would be the present value of new tax revenue. 

As young adults, st:?dy subjects who attended preschool are more 
economically independent than are those who did not. The evidence sup- 
porting this finding is presented in Table 13 on page 49. A higher propor- 
tion of the preschool group reported they were supporting themselves on 
their own (or their spouses') earnings. Interview data on welfare usage 
corroborate this finding: Fewer of the study participants who had attended 
preschool x?ceived welfare payments, and consequently the mean welfare 
payment was lower for the preschool group. Official records of social 
service usage extend tb's finding by providing informal >n that differs in 
an important way from that provided by self-reports: The official records 
report status over a period of several years, a period that varies in length 
for diffar^'ol study subjects.^^ Self-report data are taken at Oi'e point in 
time- the moment of the interview. Information from official records does 
not raveal differences in overall levels of welfare received; it coes, how- 
ever, reveal a significant difference in the enrollment rate of one public 
assistance program. General Assistance. 



2^Two assumptions are required in order for the gains io society as a whole to be ror.c'dered 
equal to the earnings gains of individuals. One is that a person's earnings tend t j equal the 
value of that person's marginal product. The other is that increased employment ar.d/or bttter 
jobs for some (as reflected in increased earnings) do not come at the expense of decreased 
employment or worse jobs for others. There are two alternatives to the first assumption, with 
opposite implications. On 3 one hand* ' rarnings are based on educational credcnti .Is 
alone, then increased earnings due to increased educational credentials do not reflect ir>- 
creased productivity and so must be a transfer payment. In this case, society's gain i% lesb 
than hat of the ii.dividuals. On the otlie^ ' md, discrimination against blacks and women 
ma> depress earnings below the value of ther narginal product, in which case society's ^-^ain 
^s greater than that of the individuals. 

The second assumption also has an alternative — that gains for some can onl> conie w:th 
lobaui for others, if this were the case, the gain o.* ^ociety as a whole would be less than tliat of 
the individuals. 

The assumptions adopted for this study are the most conventional among the alternatives 
and, wft believe, the most appropriate;. In particular, while acknowledging that discrimina- 
tion probably lowers earnings and so introduces a downward bias to the estimated effect of 
preschool on lifetime earnings, the size of this Lias is ca.*^5idered too small in relation to the 
precision of our estimates to warrant a correction. Moreover, since the bias lowers estimates 
of preschooPs effects on earnings, ignoring the bias leads to a more conservative benefit-cost 
analysis than would otherwise be obtained. 

2*The length of time varied by wave, with the longest poriod (through age 24) for Wave Zero 
and the shonpst (through age 19) fc7 Wave Four. A variety of factors (among these the faC. (hat 
data were made available by group but, because of agency restrictions aimed at protecting 
client confidentiality, without inciividual identification) complicated the interpretation of 
stale social services usage records. The proportions of welfare recipients by group did not 
differ across waves. Self-report information, although less extensive, is simple to interpret. 
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The primary economic benefit to society from increased economic 
independence comes in reduced costs for social service programs. As with 
earnings, it is anticipated that the beneficial effects of early education will 
persist over a lifetime. Unlike earnings, howe *jr, there are kio data relating 
the amount of welfare received to other variables affected by preschool, 
such as educational attainment. (The reason for this, again, is thai welfare 
records were available to the study only on a group basis.) In this case it 
was necessary to perform some plausible extrapolation using the amount 
of welfare received at age 19 to examine the potential magnitude of life- 
time welfare reductions. It seems plausible that the lifetime pattern of 
welfare use is one of increases during the primarj^ childbearing years and 
of declines thereafter. On this basis, our extrapolation assumes that the 
amount of welfare received is double the age-19 level between the ages of 
20 and 30, declining by 50 percent every 10 years thereafter. Corrections 
for group survival rates, inflation, and a 3 percent discount lead to the 
figures in Table 17. 

The economic importance of reductions in welfare depends on the 
perspective edopted. From the viewpoint of society as a whole, welfr.re 
payments per se are not r cost, but a transfer from some members of 
society to others. Only the administrative expenses of welfare programs 
are a cost to society as a whole. Administrative costs are abunt 10 percent 
of the value of payments on average, so the estimated economic benefits to 
society from welfare reduction are relatively small — in the above extrapo- 
lation, their present value is about Sl,50G. From the taxpayer's vantage 
point, the view is quite different. Benefits include pajments and admin- 
istrative costs, and a'Jd up to about $16,415 for each person who attended 
preschool. 

Putting together the benefits from increased lifetime r rnings and 
from welth.'-e reductions leads to the totals for the value ol ..^v-reased so- 
cioeconoi*. c s;.cccss shown in Table 18. The totals are quite similar, even 
though the relative importance of increased earnings and of welfare reduc- 
tions are reversed. 



Summary 

Early education leads to increased employment and earnings ai age 19, to 
increased economic independence, and to 'uced dependence on wel- 
fare. This trend occurs in spite of increased t jol commitment and edu- 
cational attainment, both of whi^n *vuuiu ni theory be expected to lead to 
reducofl employment and earnings. Other studies have shown that higher 
educational attainment and higher earnings in early jobs are strongly pre- 
dictive of higher cventiial earnings. To our knowledge, there are no studies 
with comparable predictions for reductions in welfare dependence. 

Preschool appears to offer an opportur 1y for long-term so- 
cioeconomic improvement in a disadv ntaged population. If corrolioraled 
by some of the other longitudinal studies of the outcomes of ea:ly educa- 
tion, this result has strong policy implications. It applies directly to the 
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Tablet? 



PRESENT VALUE'* OF AVERAGE WELFARE REDUCTION 
ATTRIBUTABLE TO PRESCHOOL 



Benefit 



Welfare 
Reduction 



Administrative 
Cost Reduction 



Taxpayer 
Cost Reduction 



Agel9»per person 
Extrapolated 

Estimated total 



S 546 
14,377 

S14.923 



S 55 
1.438 

Si .493 




'Discounted at 3%; 1981 dollars. 



notion that there is a "cycle of poverty" that extends from one generation 
to the next, suggesting there ni»ght be some combination of polxies that 
could break into that cycle and turn it into an upward spiral. This finding 
gamsays the general trend of conclusions from the mr?jor studies of the 
role of schooling in economic success (e.g., Jencks et al., 1972, 1979). 
Jencks et al. (1972, p. 8) offered the following two conclusions: 

There is no evidence that school reform can substantially reduce the 
extent of cognitive inequality, as measured by tests of verbal fluency, reading 
comprehension, or mathematical skill. Neither scliool resources nor segrega- 
tion has an appreciable effect on eitlier test scores or educational attainment. 

We cannot blame economic inequality on differences between scliools, 
since differences b**t\veen scliools seem to have very little effect on any mea- 
surable attribute ot those who attend them. 

In other words, changing schools so that all are more like the best of the 
presunt schools would not in itself affect educational attainment or reduce 
economic inequities. This ha.: been taken to mean that educational reform 
uolicies are useless per se; but, of course, not all possible educational 
rei'orm policies wvil tested in jencks's correlational analyses. Our study 
suggests that tht omething that can be done with children prior to 
school (namely, early childhood education) that will help them to tr<norse 
the formal educational sy:>tem more efficiently, uith higher attainment, 
and with direct effects on early socioeconomic success. 



PRESENT VALUE' OF PRESCHOOL'S EFFECT ON SOCIOECONOMIC SUCCESS 



Table Its 



Benefit 



Benefit to 
Society 



Benefit to 
Taxpayer 



Increased lifetime earnings 
Welfare reduction 

Total 



324.455 
1.493 

$25,948 



S 4,740 
16.41 5 

321. 165 



•Discounted at 3%; 1981 dollars. 
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We showed at the end of Chapter 2 that the present valuers of reduc- 
tions in educational system costs was more than enough to make one year 
of preschool a worthwhile investment by itself. If to these cost savin^^s we 
add the benefits of increased lifetime earnings and reduced welfare depeil 
dence, we can show that on these grounds alone, even two years of the 
Perry Preschool Project's relatively expensive educational program more 
than pay for themselves; and there are cost reductions and benefits still to 
be considered. The complete calculation of costs and returns will be ana- 
lysed in Chapter 5. 



From the Case Studies: Insights into 
Socioeconomic Success 

The successful persons in our sair.ple define success in terms of 
"who you are," while the less successful define success in 
terms of "what you have." Young adul\s who have achieved 
relative socioeconomic success view their achievement as the 
sign of something deeper, as a symbol of their independence or 
a sign that they have attained a status higher than that of their 
parents or peers. Those who have been less successful view 
material goods or nioney as ends in themselves. As our inter- 
viewer put it, "The successful kids overshoot their goals." They 
do not just aim for material goods; they set their sights on more 
abstract targets, such as an education, knowing that material 
success will be encompassed if they succeed. Those who are 
'^ss successful remain concerned with the concrete goods per 

An immediate job with short-term gains appears more at- 
\idctive to them than a prolonged education that will only pay 
off in the future. 

This difference in attitudes between the successful and less 
successful is likely to be fostered at home; however, school 
experiences can certainly help to shape yiews about the mean- 
ing of success. Perseverance and patience are factors in school 
performance even in the earliest grades; these are charac- 
teristics that can be nurtured at the preschool level so their 
rewards are experienced as soon as the child starts in elemen- 
tary school. The payoff— better performance as a result of long, 
hard work — becomes self-reinforcing and the behavior is per- 
petuated over succeeding school years. Successful children 
thus experience the fact that the rewards will come, and hence 
they have a basis for setting their sights higher than those who 
have n( t experienced such deferred gains. 



2v\ definition of disc ounUul presonl vnluo is offored in footnote l.j. Chciptor 2. page .UK 



Preschool's Effects on 
Social Responsibility 
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In this chapter, we examine the subjects' relations with family and com- 
munity — a theme encapsulated in the phrase "social responsibility. ' The 
study's conceptual framework, presented in Chapter 1, predicted that early 
'education would lead persons to greater school success and, through 
school success, to increased early socioeconomic success and greater so- 
cial responsibility. In Chapters 2 and 3 we presented effects of preschool 
in terms of group differences in educational success and early so- 
cioeconomic success. In this cuapter we will describe the effects of pre- 
school on social responsibility in the same way— comparing the behaviors 
and attributes of the group who attended preschool with the group, origi- 
nally similar, who did not. We will consider the relation between school 
success and social responsibility in Chapter 5. 

Preschool led study subjects to greater social responsibility. This find- 
ing to age 19 and beyond extends results obtained through age 15. Tho 
preschool group had lower crime rates and less delinquent behavior than 
the no-preschool group, as indicated by fewer arrests, fewer cases sent on 
to juvenile court, fewer months or probation, and fewer persons fined as 
adults. Fewer pregnancies and. births through age 19 .^ere reported by 
females in the study's preschool group. In the economic analysis, signifi- 
cant per-group cost savings have accrued because of reduced criminal 
justice system and victim costs resulting from reductions in crime. 



The Components of Social Responsibility 

As young people reach adulthood, they enter S'^veral arenas that require 
thom to assume new roles and rospcnsibilities. Forming permanent rela- 
tionships and raising children, moving away or staying at home, becoming 
involved with local churches and associations, voting— these new arenas 
are important because they offer young adultc opportunities to make 
choices that have significant and long-lasting consequences. Choices 
about sd. ol and work have been considered in previous chapters; in this 
chapter we consider choices that relate to family, community, and civic 
and legal systems. 

Four aspects of social responsibility are examined: (1) involvement 
with the legal system; (2) iurmation of new family linkages and relations 
with the family of origin; (3) relations .with neighbors and community 
groups; (4) other personal and social characteristics. Involvement with the 
legal system was assessed by examining participants' responses to inter- 
view questions on this subject and by examination of police and court 
records. The formation of new family linkages and relations with the fam- 
ily of origin were assessed by obtaining information on whether or not 
subjects were living at least part of the time at home; their attitudes toward 
the family, their family's attitudes toward them; their pregnancies and 
number of children, if any; and their marital status or living-together 
arrangements. Relations with neighbors and community groiips were as- 
sessed by examining subjects' formal links with community institutions, 
organizations, and clubs; by analyzing subjects' responses to questions 
about involvement in activities "for others"; and by examining subjects' 
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voter registration and voting records. Other personal and social charac- 
teristics ujre assessed by examining! ,e results of measures of self-esteem, 
subjects' perceptions of their health and illnesses, and their reported use 
of leisure time. The concluding section of this chapter examines the eco- 
nomic impljcations of the group differences. 



Earlier Effects of Preschool on Social Responsibility 

Evid ence showing that preschool led to a reduction in antisocial behavior 
and misconduct is available from the elementary school years and also at 
age 15 (see Schweinhart & Weikart, 1980, Chapter 4). For example, olemon- 
tary school teachers rated children who had attended preschool as having 
better classroom conduct and personal behavior than their no-preschool 
counterparts. Preschool vvas associated with a reduction in the frequency 
with which age-15 study participants tg\ orted being kept after class. Pre- 
school also led to reductions in the frequency of self-reported misbehavior 
and delinquent behavior at age 15. The proportion of persons who had 
reported none or one offense was higher for the preschool group: 43 per- 
cent as compared with 25 percent for those with no preschool. There wuro 
fewer persons in the preschool group than in the no-preschool group with 
5 or more offenses (25 percent vs. 52 percent). When delinquent behaviors 
involving violence or theft werp weighted according to seriousness, a sim- 
ilar difference wsi found. 

At age 15, differences between groups were not found in general self- 
concept, general parent-youth relations, and the use of youths' leisure 
time. 



lEvolvement with ihe Legal System: E.Tects of Preschool on 
Delinquent Behavior and Misbehavior 

The preschool group had fewer contacts with the criminal justico system 
than did the no-preschool group, including fewer arrests. This finding 
applies both when we look at each wave at age 19 and \v hen wo look at the 
complete sample through mid-1982, when the subjects ranyc J in age from 
19 to 24 years. 

hiformation in support of these claims vvas obtained iVom the exam- 
ination of official police and court records on juveniles and adults, as well 
as from information provided by the subjci ' , themselves (see Tables 3 and 
4 on pp. 9-10), Juvenile court records wji searched for all local courts at 
which cases involving study participants might have been heard and also 
for courts in other locations when participant interviews indicated there 
might be case information available . Juvenile police records wore searched 
at all police departments in the local area, and also at other locations 
when ' ocessary. Two kinds of searches were conducted: blind searches, 
OP all s Judy participants (organized into two lists by treatment group); and 
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name-specific searches, on subjects who had mentioned prior involve- 
ment v^ith the lav^ during an interview and had signed an authorization 
for the release of information.^^ Adult police and court records were ob- 
tained through a search of the records of the Michigan Department of State 
Police; this search was name-specific, and by mid-1982 every study par- 
ticipant who had been interviewed at age 19 had been covered. Adult 
records data were obtained when the oldest study participants (those in 
Wave Zero) had almost turned 25 and the youngest (in Wave Four) were a 
few months unde'' 20 years of age. 

Early education led to fewer persons ever being arrested and also to 
fewer arrests; Table 19 summarizes information obtained from both juve- 
nile and adult records. Thirty-one percent of the preschool group were 
arrested at least once through mid-1982, compared with 51 percent of the 
no-preschool group. The total number of arrests was 73 for those who had 
attended preschool (an average of 1.3 arrests per study participant) and 
nearly double, 145, for those who had not (corresponding to an average of 
2.3 arrests per study participant). Comparing groups on arrests through 
age 19 (the oldest age-point for which there is information on everyone in 
the study), in the preschool group 22 percent had been arrested and in the 
no-preschool group 38 percent had been arrested (p = .047 by F.^her's 
exact test). The total number of arrests through age 19 is, respectively, 50 
(preschool group), an average of .9 arrests per person, and 82 ino-pre- 
school group), an average of 1.3 arrests per person (lor the comparison of 
total numbers of arrests, p = .021 by test with 1 degree of freedom). 

Persons may be arrested for very different reasons. To compare offense 
categories in some easily interpretable way, arrests were rescored in terms 
of their relative seriousness. Seriousness scores were assigned to both 
juvenile and adult arrest charges. The ."coring procedure used a ranking of 
offenses developed by Phillips and Votoy (1981) on the basis of relative 
seriousness scores in the work of Sellin and Wolfgang (1964). the basic 
procedure was simple: Offenses involving violence or the threat of vio- 
lence (ranked 1-11 in the Phillips and Votey scale) were each assigned a 
score of 3; offenses involving the loss or destruction of properly valued at 
over $50.00 (ranked 12-26 in the Phillips and Votey scale) were each 
assigned a score of 2; and less serious offenses (ranked 27-61 a\ the Phil- 
lips and Votey scale) were each assigned a score of 1. When multiple 
charges were made at the time of a single arrest, the single most serious 
charge was the one scored. Dismissed charges were ignored; when charges 
were changed over the course of prosecution, the final charge was used. 
There was no difference between groups on the mean seriousness score 
across all scored offenses. 

Youths whc attended preschool came to the attention of juvenile court 
authorities less frequently than their no-proscliool counterparts. Table 20 
summarizes f information available from juvenile records. It is impor- 
tant to note t ,at juvenile police and court procedures are designed to 



M total of 55 bUidv partioipcjiitb 120 pnjstliool. 35 iio-pnjstliool) signud r(jit:a.s(5S cUilliorizing 
accuss io politu ami toiirt ret.ords (45 portuiit of 121 in Um; ago-19 iiitoniuic saniplo). Bliini 
searthes of juvenih; rucords produc»;d additional infonnatioii for four porsons (with four 
arrusts) in the preschool group, and for five persons (witii six arro.sts) in the no-preschool 
group. Since individual identification was not avail./ole far these data. Ihej were only used 
in total event counts and not for counts of the number of indiiiduals ever involved with the 
legal system. 
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Table 19 

SUMMARY OF POLICE AND COURF RECORDS 



Variable 


Prpschool 
(n = 58) 


Mr.. Procplinni 

fn — ni) 


pc 


Persons ever arrested or charged (as 








juveniles or anults} 


31% 


51% 


.021 


Persons ever liTested as juveniles* 


16% 


25% 


— 


Peisons ever charged or arrested as adults 


25% 


40% 


.077 


Total number of arrests per group 


73 


145 


.0001** 


Persons by number of arrests 








With no arrests 


69% 


50% 




With one or two arrests 


19% 


25% 


.068*' 


With three or more arrests 


12% 


25% 




Mean arrests per 100 persons 


126 






Seriousness Scores^ 








Persons with arrests for crimes of 








property or violence 


24% 


38% 


.073 


Number of property/violence arrests 


47 


74 


.005"^ 


Mean seriousness score per person. 








property or violence arrests 


6.71 


5.75 




Per*5ons with seriousness scores 








greatei' than 3 


19% 


z:% 





*Records without individual identification were obtained for four persons in the preschool group (four 
arrests) and five persons in the no-preschool group (six arrest.*). These data are includea in the arrest 
counts and in group means, but not in counts of persons ever arrested, since they could not be identified 
individually. 

^•Seriousness scores were deriv * 'roin ordinal rankings developed b> Phillips and Votey (1981). Arrest 
charges were ujed. Dismissed cmii,,, s were ignored. In multiple-charge arrests, the most serious charge 
was scored W^here charges were cnanged. the final charge was used. For details of the scoring procedure, 
see text. 

''Slatistical analyses ' .his table are Fisher's exact test for the comparison of numbers of persons (e.g., 
number arrested or charged) between groups, and Student's ( tost for comparison of means, except as 
indicated. Two-tailed p*values are presented if less than .100. 

^^Statistical test is x.^ with 1 degree of freedom for comparison of event frequencies. 

'Statistical test is with 2 degrees of freedom. 



avoid bringing youngsters to court whenever possible. Before a case is 
heard formally by a juvenile court judge, for example, the juvenile au- 
thorities must request that a petition for a court hearing be issued, and the 
request must be accepted; each of these steps provides for alternative 
decisions. Although there is no significant difference between groups in 
the number of juvenile arrests, there is a significant difference in the 
number of petitions requested by juvenile police authorities: 25 in the 
group that did not attend preschool compared with 11 in the group that 
did. The numbers of arrests and of persons arrested show the same trend 
as do the data for ad 'Its, although differences between groups for juve- 
niles did not reach the .100 significance level. 

Persons in the preschool group had fewer offenses as adults than did 
those in the no-preschool group. Table 21 summarizes these findings. 
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Table 20 

SUMMARY OF OFFICIAL JUVENILE DELINQUENCY RECORDS 



Variable 


Preschool 
(n = oo) 


No -Preschool 
(n = ojj 


nb 
P 


Persons ever arrested as juveniles* 


16% 


25% 


— 


Total number of arrests 


30 


44 




Mean arrests per 100 persons 


52 


70 




Number of peiJtion requests submitted to 








juvenile court 


11 


25 


.037*^ 


Persons with petitions requested 


7% 


13% 




Mean petition requests per 100 persons 


19 


40 




Number of sentences (adjudications) 


2 


5 




Persons with adjudications 


3% 


3% 





'Records without individual identification were obtained for four persons in the preschool 
group (four arrests) and five persons in the no-preschool group (six arrests). Tliese data are 
included in the arrest c.-^Mnts and in group means, but not in counts of persons ever arrested, 
since they could not beiv. ified individually, 

^'Statistical analyses in this table are Fisher's exact test for the comparison of nuipbers of 
persons (e.g.. persons ever arrested as juveniles) between groups, except as noted. 1\vc -tailed 
p-values below .100 ar(i presented, 

*-For comparison of ovt id frequencies the statistical test is with 1 degree of freedom. 



There was a notable difference in the number of minor offenses charged: 
21 offenses for the no-preschool group as compared with 1 for the pre- 
school group. There was also a notable difference in the number of persons 
charged with minor offenses: 10 (no-preschool) versus 1 (preschool). 
Minor offenses included such things as disturbing the peace and traffic 
violations. Arrests for more serious offenses showed the same pattern: The 
preschool group had 42 arrests, while the no-preschool group had 80. 
Although the number of persons sentenced did not differ by group, there 
were notable differences in both the averagw- months spent on probation 
(12 months for the preschool group compared with 33 months for the no- 
preschool group) and in the percent of persons fined (3 percent for the 
preschool group vs, 14 purcent for the no-preschool group). There was no 
difference between groups in the percent of persons sentenced to terms in 
jail. Lengths of confinement could not be compared, since sentences were 
extremely variable (for example, 2 to 20 years) and the actual time served 
on sentences often was not yet known. 

Another perspective on the official records of delinquent behavior is 
offered in the summary of arrest frequencies in Figure 6. More preschool 
group members had no offenses, and fewer of them committed five or 
more offenses. The difference between groups is significant. Further break- 
down indicates that of the offenders in the no-preschool group, 11 percent 
had offenses only as juvenilis, 26 percent had offenses only as adults, anc? 
14 percent were offenders both as juveniles and as ctdults. Offense figures 
for the Perry Preschool study can be compared to those found in otner 
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Table 21 

SUMMARY OF OFFICIAL ADULT CRIME RECORDS 



■ « 1 ■ 1 


Preschool 


No'Pre.school 




Variable 


(n = 5iJi 




I* 


Minor 








Number of minor* arrests cr charges 


1 


21 


.OGOU 


Mean minor offenses pen 00 persons 


2 


33 




Persons with minor offenses per group 


2% 




.007 


Nonuunor 








Number of nonminor iirrests 


A2 


HO 


.028'- 


Mean nonminor offenses per 100 porso 


72 


i;7 




Convictinn^ 








Number of convictions 


20 


24 




Persons convicted 


10% 


21% 




Case disposition — probation: [)ersons 


7% 


21% 




Mean months on probation 


12.0 


:j3.o 


.09:5 


Case disposition-^ nes: persons 


3% 


14% 


.037 


Mean fines (in current dollars) 


sioa 


S209 




Case disposition^confinement: persons'' 


10% 


13% 





'Minor adult offenses included traffic violations and breaches of the peace. 
'^Statistical analys'es in this table are Fisher's exact Wst for comparison of proportions of 
persons (e.g.. those arrested or thaiged) between groups, anil Students i test for the com- 
parison of mean values, except js indicated. Twu-tailed p-vahiei) below .100 are presented. 
^^Statistical test is with 1 degree of freedom for comparison of event frequencies. 

•'Confinement terms were not compared because indi\iducd sentences do not ha\( a .single 
duration specified beforehand (e.g.. 2 to 20 years), and lerni.s actiiull \ .ser\ ed are nut > c. Nnown. 



Studies. For example, Wolfgang, Figlio, and Sellin (1972, p. 66) report that 
50 percent of nonwhite males had one or more offenses in their Phila- 
delphia birth cohort, considering only the period up to their eighteenth 
birthday. In the Perry Preschool study's control group, 51 percent cf males 
through age 17 had one or more offenses in the record. 

The charges faced by study idbjects were .-^luite varied. Offenses most 
frequently lecorded were burglary and larceny; assault charges were not 
uncommon. Serious charges included one murder, one manslaughter, and 
two charges of criminal sexual conduct. It should be noted that arrests 
themselves carry no presumption of gujlt. We view them here as indica- 
tions of the extent of group involvement with the criminal justice system. 

In summary, data from official records say (a) that thii was a popula- 
tion at significant risk of involvement with police and the court systems 
and (b) that early education reduced the extent of this involvement. The 
proportion of offenders (at least one time) in the preschool group was 31 
percent — 1 out of 3— whereas the proportion of offenders in the no-pre- 
school group was 51 percent— 1 out of 2. Chronic offenders, defined as 
persons with five or more offenses, comprised 17 percent of the no-pre- 
school group, but only 7 percent of the preschool group. The overall 
number of arrests was only half as great in the preschool group. Though 
the average seriousness of crimes was the same for both groups, members 
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Figure 6 

COMPARISON OF ARRESTS AND CHARGES BY GROUP 




of the preschool group were given less probation and charged fewer fines. 

Preschool also led to reductions in some types of delinquent behavior, 
as reported by the subjects themselves. Tkhle 22 summarizes self-reported 
involvement with the police and in individual categories of misbehavior 
or delinquent behavior at the time of the age-19 interview. Tl se who had 
attended j^^;eschool reported 56 instances of involvement with the police 
per 100 persons; those who had not attended preschool reported 95 in- 
stances per 100 persons.27 Significant differences were also reported in 
three individual offense categories; in all of these cases, the number of 
events rep'^r',.*! was lower for the group 'hat had attended preschool. For 
involvemei i iri a serious fight, the rate per 100 persons was 45 for those 
who had attended preschool and 84 for those who had not; for involve- 
ment in a group or gang fight, t'^-) rate per 100 persons was 40 for those 
who had attended preschool, versus 92 for those who had not; and for 
causing someone an injury requiring bandages or a doctor, the rate per 100 
persons was 36 for those who had attended preschool versus 68 for those 
who had not. Related analysis indicated that the proportion of individuals 
reporting two or more offenses involving violence or the destruction or 
removal of property is higher for those who did not attend preschool: 73 
percent, compared with 59 percent for those who attended preschool 
(p = .070 by Fisher's exact test). 

^'The number of evenis reported by individuals is ipproxtmate. Interviewees were asked to 
respond in 1 of 5 ctegorieb foi each ijchavior. never, once, twice, three or four Minei>. an(' Hve 
or more times. To obtain a total count of events ^aported by each person, each response was 
multipled by the number of instances. Thus 1 remained 1. 2 remained 2; 3 or 4 was recoded 
as 3; and 5 or more was recoded as 5. Tlie total number of events was then summed across 
behaviors. If anything, event estimates should he an undercount. This te ids to underesJ'mo'.e 
the decrease in offense events resulting from intervention, given that individuals in the 
control group were more likely to use the "5 or more" reporting category. To Dermit com- 
parisons acruss groups, event frequencies are reported in Table 22 and in the I in terms of 
O rates per 100 persons. 
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Tablr*22 

SELF-REPORT DATA AT AGE-19 INTERVIEW 





Offense Rates per 100 Persons^ 




Item* 


Preschool 


No-Prcschool 




Hit an instructor or supervisor 


21 







Were involved in a serious fight 


45 (n = 58) 


84 (n=62) 


.009 


Were involved in a group or gang fight 


40 


92 


.0005 


Caused someone an injury requiring 








bandages or a doctor 


36 


68 


.016 


Th) 'sned someone with a knife or gun 


26 


21 


— 


Tor ' nething worth under SbG 


107 


89 


— 


Took someth • worth more than S50 


64 


70 


— 


Took something from store 


159 


175 


— 


Took a car without permission, other 








than from a parent or relative 


31 


19 


— 


Took part of a car 




1 ytl — D / ) 


— 


Entered a place when they weren't 








<«iinnn<«pn tn lip tdnrp 




11/ Jll — 0 / J 




Set fire deliberately 


1 J ^n — OZJ 


(n = 3/ J 


— 


Vandalized xhool property 


46 (n = 52| 


42 (n = 57) 


— 


Vandalized property at work 


18(n = 51) 


U(n = 56) 


— 


Smoked marijuana 


312 (n = 52) 


344(n = 57) 




Used other dangerous drugs 


75 (n = 52) 


51 (n = 57) 




Were involved with police 


56 (n = 52) 


95(n = 57) 


.020 


Mean number of offenses per 








100 persons 


676 


754 




iMean offenses per 100 persons. 








weiglited by seriousness 


1,2.36 


1.525 





Mtems were t.iken from The Afonilonng ilw fuiuni Qiiut>iiuimanu iB.iLlundn & Juhnbiun, !U78). 

*^\unber of respjndents per group .ire presthool. 38. »uul no-proichoul. OJ. except ,is 
indicated. 

Statistical tests in this table .ire y- w ith 1 tiegree of rr.-,Jam cum paring group cnunt frequen- 
cies, unadjusted. anal\si.s of \.iri.ince fur means. Ti\o-tailud |j-\alue.s art prcsenled if lower 
than .100. 



Those who attended preschool scored lower on a serious delinquency 
scale (p = .063 by median test), in which self-reported property damage or 
theft and violent offenses were weighted by the offense^s relative se- 
riousness. Using a scoring procedure similar to that employed for official 
records data, we gave behavior involving viv.!ence or threats to persons a 
weight of 3, behavior involving property damage or theft of items with 
values in excess of $50.00 a weight of 2, and other property offenses a 
we'ght of 1. It should be noted that the relation between self-reported 
offense categories and legal system categories is imprecise and varies de- 
pending on circumstaixes. For instance, individuals were asked if they 
had ever "gone into some house or building when they weren't supposed 
to be there." Depending on the particular situation, this behavioi could 
co'-respond to trespass, illegal entry, or even attempted or actual burglary. 
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Preschool education led study subjects to lower fertility rates, as reported 
by age 19. Female study participants were asked how many times they had 
been pregnant and how many children they had ai the time of the inter- 
view. Seventeen pregnancies or births were reportea by the 25 women who 
had attended preschool; 28 pregnancies or births were reported by the 24 
women who had not attended preschool. The difference between groups is 
statistically significant (x^ = 3.16 with 1 degree of freedom; p = .076); it 
corresponds to a. pregnancy/birthrate of 68 per 100 women for thoje who 
attended preschool, and 117 per 100 women for those who,had n Men 
in the sample were also asked if they had fathered any chi. ujen: 10 chil- 
dren were fathered by those who had attended preschool, and 15 by those 
who had not. This difference between groups for men was not statistically 
sigmficant. 

These figures complement the overall picture of study participants' 
relations with their families of origin and their formation of new family 
linkages. At age nineteen, 89 percent of the study sample were still single, 
and 69 percx^nt were still living at home. Twelve persons (10 percent) had 
married or vvere living with someone (other than their family of origin) on 
a steady basis; one had married and divorced. Among individuals who 
were still single, most (71 percent) reported that they were looking forward 
to getting married eventually. Sixty-two children had been born to subjects 
or their spouses; one child had died soon Her birth. Five women were 
pregnant at the time they were interviewed. Of ihe 40 persons who, at the 
time of the interview, reported. having had or fatu^ired children, 23 (19 
percent of the total sample) reported one child; 14 (12 percent of the total 
sample) reportea two; 2 reported three children; and 1 rep .ted four. There 
were no differences betv^een the groups in these areas. 

A number of questions asked of study participants dealt with rela- 
tions with the family of origin and perceptions of the individual by their 
family. To ttie question "How ..avo you been getting along with the family 
you grew up in?" 97 percent of all respondent.*? answered "Getting along 
great" or "Fair, getting by." When study participants were asked, "How 
does your family feel about how voi/^e doing?", 90 percent of the re- 
spondents answered, "They think Vm getting by" or "They think Vm doing 
great.^' Seventy-four percent of respondents thought they had turned out 
as well or better than their families had exported them to. There were no 
differences between groups in these responses. 



Effects of Preschool on Relations with 
Neighbors and the Community 

In responses to the age-19 Young Adult Interview, subjects from the pre- 
school group reported undertaking .activities for family and friends more 
frequently than did no-preschool subjects. Respcridj::»<? were asked 
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whether they did certain things for themselves, for themselves as well as 
for others (such as friends or family), or not at all. The activities queried 
were these: 

■ repairing things around the house 

■ raising ve^^ttables or a garden 

■ fixing cars 

■ making clothes 

■ building things 

■ cooking meals 

■ cutting the grass 

■ caring for children, babysitting 

■ house cleaning 

■ pir ag a musical instrument 

Persons ^vho had attended preschool were more likely to report they had 
done one or n? /re of these things for themselves as well as others— 60 
percent, rompared with 43 percent of those who had not attended pre- 
school (p==.041 by Fisher's exact test). 



The Making of an Involved Teacher 

From her religidus;training, and the example set by her in'inister 
father, it is easy iq ^pe how Bonita came to believe ih the value 
of helping others. Of his own school involvement, Mr. Emerson 
says: "I am not only concerned about my chi2;1ren, I am con- 
cerned about all of them when I go out there.'' Bonita ij now 
fulfilling a lifejor.g ambition to be a teacher and help her com- 
munity. She se^s the educational system as an ideal organizing 
force for blacks helping themselves. Likeiher father, she sees 
.parents' involvement in vl -^ir children^ education as a primary 
mechanism for bringing ab^out lasting improvements. BonUa is 
therefore committed to reaching .the parents and getting \ *em. 
involved in the schooling of their children: "They first.have to 
know what's going on really, andJ think everyone should^put 
themselves on the>same level— that nobody is better then Any- 
body else. And^I notice that when you talk to parents on the 
same level, they appreciate you more as a person." 

— from Bonita Emerson: A Case Study 
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In contrast to doing things for family and friends, study participants 
who had attended:prcschool reported doing unpaid volunteer work less 
frequently: 14 pricent o^" those in the preschool group had done unpaid 
volunteer work, compared with 33 percent oi *hose in the no-preschool 
group. Both the sorts of activities and the organizations mentioned varied 
considerably. Included were social or fellowship organizations (such as 
the FellowsJsip of Christian Athletes); helping organizations (such as vari- 
ous local hospitals, charitable, and crisis organizations); and a variety o. 
other S'^rvices ranging from "yard work'' and "babysitting'' to distributing 
flyers for the school band aiid "pulling cars out of the diloli." 

The relation between volunteer work and wc-rk done for others was 
not statistically significant. It seems quite possible that a group of persons 
could be more likely to do things for others such as friends or family and 
yet be less involved ifi volunteer work. The broad range of categories 
included under "volunteer work'' makes interpretation of the differe »ce 
between groups difficult. Almost the only common link across all the 
categories mentioned is that the services involved are unpaid. 

There were no differences between groups in involvement in civic or 
other neighborhood organizations, or in voter registration or voting behav- 
ior. Sixteen percent of the entire study sample reported belonging to civic 
organizations or to local teams or clubs; slightly over one half of all study 
participants (52 percent) had belonged to some team, club, or organization 
in high i>chool, and 12 percent of study participants had been elected to 
some position or office while in school. As of mid-1982, when voter regis- 
tration ':nd voting records were checked for the entire study sample, 31 
percent of all participants had registered to vote, and 8 percent had voted 
at least once in a naaonal, state, or local election. The majority of all voting 
activity occurred at the time of the 1980 national elections, with 7 percent 
of the sample voting. At that. lime 22 percent of th c ^ample were registered 
to vote, although all but three study ^ irticipants would have been old 
enough to register. 

Effects of Preschool on Other Personal and 
Social Characteristics 

rhere were no differences 1 .veen groups on a number of variables deal- 
ing with general self-esteciii. specific self-esteem, perceptions of health, 
and use of leisure time. 

Ten questions in the age-19 Young Adult Interview dealt with genera! 
perceptions of self— that is, with persons' generalized self-esteem, as re- 
ported ''n Table 23. The questions themselves were slightly adapted from 
an ihst ment originally devised by Rosenberg (1965). Items were formed 
into a Single srale by Guttman scaling, following the method used by the 
original scale developers; its validity is discussed Sy Wylie (1974). There 
were no differences between groups on the overall scale mean or foi indi- 
vidual items. 
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Table 23 

GENERAL SELF-ESTEEM BY GROUP 



Level of 


Preschool 


No-Preschool 


Self-Esteem» 


(n = 58) 


(n = 63) pb 


High self-esteem (5-6) 


79% 


81% 


Medium self-esteem (4) 


16% 


19% 


Low self-esteem (2-3) 


3% 


0% — 



•wuttman scaling cf 10 items, values 0-6. Sample i»f»!Tj: I feel I have a 
number of good qualities (strongly agree, agree, disagree, strongly 
disagree), 

^Statistical tpst for this table is x.^ with 2 degrees of freedom. Two- 
tailed p-values are presented if lower than .100. 



Four age-19 Young AduU Interview questions (answered by 78 percent 
of the sample) asked :ubjects tc select an are^ in which they did well and 
to compare their performance in that area with how they thought others 
might perform, as well as with how they thought others of their choice 
might perceive their performance. The intention of these iteir s was to 
relate self-esteem directly to a spp^'fic area of life. Respondents chose a 
broad variety of interest areas, but school was the most frequently se- 
lected; 45 percent of respondents chose it (School-specific self-esteem is 
discussed in Chapter ?.) Other areas selected by respo ndents included 
family (17 percent], friends (5 percent) and sports (11 p jent); 21 percent 
of respondents chose disparate areas that could not bf aggregated. There 
were no detectable differences between treatment groups on area-specific 
self-esteem, either when considered by interest area or when data wjre 
aggregated across areas. 

Subjects were asked if they had any ailments or problems with their 
health; 11 percent responded that they had some problem. Excluding one 
health problem that was the need for glasses, the remainder of problems 
mentioned included symptoms related to infections (two cases), stom- 
achaches and ulcers (three cases), joints or back problems (three cases) 
and an assortment of complaints includi.,g nerves, high blood pressure, 
aiid eye problems. One respondent stated she had hcaUh problems but 
refused to specify what they were. For 52 interview respondents who 
stated they had seen a doctor for some disorder in the previous yoar, the 
median number of visits was two. There vere no differences between 
groups on problems mentioned. 

The only difference between groups in ti?e use of luisure time was for 
spending time at church. Persons with proschcol were more likely lo have 
spent time at church; 53 percent stated they attended at least .^.ometimes, 
compared with 40 percent of those with no pieschool (p = .074 by Fisher's 
exact test). Of the leisure-time activities queried, those most frequently 
engaged in by study participants were listening to music (98 percent of the 
sample) and watching television (86 percent of the simple). Hanging out 
with friends (reported by 69 percent of the sample) and sports (68 percent) 
were engaged in less frequently. Some amount of reading for pleasure was 
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reported by nearly everyone in the study: 88 percent of the study sample 
reported reeding a book, magazine, or newspaper **in the pa^t few weeks." 
Differences between males and females occurred for two variables. Males 
less frequently reported watching television (80 percent, compared with 
94 percent for females), and males more irequently engaged in spo 's (79 
percent, compared with 53 percent for females). 



Economic Implications of Preschoors Effects 
on Social Responsibility 

Of the differences between groups in the area of social responsibility, the 
only one with clearly estimable cost implications is the preschool group's 
lower rates of crime and delinquency. The data available were used to 
estimate the economic benefits from reduced crime and delinquency 
through 20 and to extrapolate this estimate beyond age 20. Each crime 
in the official records was assigned two costs: a victim cost and a criminal 
justice system cost. Victim costs were derived from national criiDe vic- 
timization survey data. Criminal justice system costs werj estimated from 
local [ olice and court costs (for juvenile offenses) and from national crim- 
inal justice system statistics (for adult crimes). Given that victim-based 
reports of crimes are much more frequent th^n arrests, cost estimates 
based on arrest rates are believed to considerably underestimate the costs 
of crime (Mallar, Kerachsky, Thornton, Long, Good, & Lapczynski, 1978). 

As was the case in Chapter 3 with welfare data, a simple extrapolation 
was performed to infer the potential cost savings over participants' life- 
times, '^ho base for the extrapolation is the average per-person costs of 
crime acuially recorded over the years between ages 18 and 20. A simple 
procedure was developed to extrapolate to lifetime crime costs from these 
data, based on general trends in cross-sectional statistics for arrest fre- 
quencies and age in the FBI's L^ni/orni Crime Report (U.S. Department of 
Justice. 1980, pp 200-201). In this procedure the same crime costs are 
assigned for the period in which study participants are ages 21-25 as foi 
the period in which thej are ages 18-20 (in constant dollars); one half of 
this vali'e is assigned for the period between 26 and 35 years of age, half 
again for c.ges 36-45. half again forages 46-50, and half again for the rest or 
study participants' lives. Since these assumptions arc based on crojs- 
sectional data, no correction for mortality among study participants '^as 
carried out. 

The estimated present value'" of preschool s total benefit to siciriy as 
a resuh of reduced crime is just over S3,100 per child. More detailed 
estimates separating observed from projected costs. d.A victim costs frcm 
criminal justice system costs are presented in Table 21. This present value 
estimate is quite probably low because it understates victim costs; more 
important, it is alsc quite likely to b^ low because iioneconciiiic factors are 
not included. Much of the cost of crime to its victims L not expressible 
with any accuracy in dollars, since it also includes the factors of mental 
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From the Case Studies: Insights into Social 
Responsibility 

Successful individuals show a.sen*^'^ of responsibility that goes 
beyond themselves to encompass U.eir families and the* com- 
munity. Those v^ho have been less successful are primarily in- 
terested -in themseVes and often depend on, others (their 
parents, the public assistance system, the prisons) to take care 
of them. This difference in attitudes might stem from relatively 
early experiences in which these individuals would have deyel- 
oped a sense of independence. We rioted in the case stud'es^that 
parents of preschoolers spoke of preschool as an importarit first 
stepJn their youngsters' "separation" from home; preschool fur- 
ther provided the children with an';extra year or ty/o before 
kindergarten in which-to acquire:^social skills and the confi- 
dence that they could take care 6': themselves as well as help 
teachers and peers. These are the earliest manifestations of 
what we later call "citizenship." 

The level of social responsibility also seems related to a 
range of orientations that goes.frGm,active to passive. Passive 
and nonsuccessful individuals seem to viewxthemselves as vic- 
tim/>:pr outsiders in reunion to the rest of socfety. Seeing theih- 
selVe:5 .as outside the mainstream, they feel jess bound by the 
convantipnal rules that insit:<?rs accept. By contrast, those with 
more active orientations believe they can tcke on roles within 
the system and succeed in achieving iheir goals. This leads to a 
self-fulfilling prophecy: If you feel you belong in the system, 
you play by its rules; if you play by. the rules, you are more 
likely to succeijd; if you succeed you are accepted by, and hence 
feel you belong in, the system. 

Where might early eduction fit? One of the first systems in 
which a child must be accepted is school. If^ preschcol helps 
socialize children into, the system so they feel a sense of belong- 
ing, they will play by it.s rules and fit in better. Further, fitting 
well into one system should make transitions into (and accep- 
tance in) other mainstream systems much easier. By contrast, 
being outsiders in the 5chool system will predispose children 
to become outsiders in other systems (such as the legal system). 
In this fashion, successful persons come tO/take control of their 
own destiiiies; tbe less successful come to feePthat' control is 
out of their hands. 
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'lable 24 



PRESENT VALUE' OF CRIME REDUCTION 



Time of Benefit 



Total Social 
Benefit^ 



C.iminal Justice 
System Benefit 



Observed through age 20 
Projectrid from age 21 on 

Total 



$1,233 
1.871 



$1,049 
1,237 



$3,104 



$2,286 



Note. Table entries are in constant 1981 di»P,ars. A definition of 
discounted present vaiue or present value is offered on page 00, in 
footnote 13 of Chapter 2. 
•Discounted at 3^'o; 1981 dollars. 

^Total social benefit is ea^ ivalent to the reductions in victim costs 
and criminal justice syst .n costs. 



anguish, fear, and physical suffering; if monetary equivalents of these 
factors were to be provided, the i-enefit of reduction in crime would far 
exceed $3,100. There are also nonvIc*»rn benefits that are not included: 
The quality of life for persons who are not involved in crime (but might 
have been) has been improved. There is also a psychological benefit to 
people generally ^ jui reduced fear of crime, and there are reduc jd public 
and p Wato crime prevention costs that accompany a genera! reduction in 
crime rates. Finally, even if all victir costs are excluded from considera- 
tion, the benefit to society simply ^rom reductions in criminal justice 
system costs is almost $2,300. 



Reviewing and 
Interpreting Study 
Outcomes over Time 
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In the first section of this chapter we summ ize the outcomes of the Perry 
Preschool program, presenting the findings that have been reported in 
previous volumes in this series as well as in earlier chapters of this Dook. 
The next section presents a causal model that iUujtrates how these pre- 
school effects developed over two decades and i.ow outcomes relate to 
each other. The final section offers a summary of the economic analysis of 
the program andMts outcomes. 



Summary of Group Differences 

The Perrv Preschool study is based on a program of early intervention in 
the lives of low-income children whn were at risk of school failure and 
placement in special education. The treatment consisted of either one or 
two years of preschool education and weekly home visits. To evaluate the 
prograrr/s effects, participants were selected for the study on the basis of 
their similar background characteristics and were assigned at random to 
an experimental (preschool) group and a control (no-preschool) group. 
Follow-up of stu..y participants has occurred regularly since the project 
began in 1962. 

Immediate Effects of Preschool on School Success 

During and at the end c'^ preschool, early education improved the perform- 
ance of study participants on IQ tests. The IQ difference between treat- 
ment groups diminished over time, however, and by second grade was no 
longer statistically significant. Similar trends were found for other niea- 
,ares of academic aptitude.^'' Nevertheless, early education led the sub- 
jects to increased academic achievement, as measured by standardized 
tests, throughout the elementary and middle-school grades. Teacher rat- 
ings of childrens social and emotional maturity after kindergarten also 
showed sif?nificanl overall trends favoring the group that had attended 
preschool (Weikart et al., 1978), By fourth grade, children who had at- 
tended preschool were loss likely to have been placed in special education 
or retained in grade than those who had not attended preschool. Through 
the elementary years, preschool attendees also had fewer absences than 
theii no-preschool counterparts. By age 15, youths who had attended pre- 
school placed higher value on schooling and had stronger commitments 
to school than did the no-preschool group (Schwoinhart & Weikart, 1980). 

Later Effects of Preschool on School Success 

Through secondary school, youths who had attended preschool had fewer 
ioiiing grade: and better marks than the no-preschool subjects, Through- 



''»Tlie Artliur Adaptation of tlio IxMter liitonidl uil I>erforni<ince Sc.alo (Arthur. 1952). tlio 
Pcabody Picturo Vocalnilary Test (Dunn, 1965); and tlio Illinois Test of Psycliolinguistic 
Abililios {McCarthy & Kirk. 1961). l or details of fiiidiii".s sec Weikart ct al.. 1978. 
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out Iheir entire period of formal schooling, compared to the no-preschool 
subjects, preschool attendees spent fewer years in special education, were 
less likely to be classified as mentally retarded, and more frequently were 
assigned to remedial education. age 19, persons who had attended 
preschool had higher scores than those with no preschool on a measure of 
competence in skills of everyday life (the Adult Performano Level Sur- 
vey). They alio expressed mere favoi ble attitudes toward high school 
than did the other group. 

Preschoors Effects on Early Socioeconomic Success 

Early education led subjects to higher levels of employment, less unem- 
ployment, and higher earnings by age 19. Study participants were more 
likely to be employed at the time of their interview if they had attended 
preschool; since leaving school, those who had attended preschool had 
spent fewer months unemployed. In the calendar year in which they were 
19, preschool attendees had been employed longer and had higher median 
incomes than the no-preschool group; they also leported being more satis- 
fied with their jobs. 

Subjects who had attended preschool were more likely to be suppoit- 
ing themselves on their own (or their spouses*) earnings at the time they 
were interviewed; they also reported receiving less public assistance than 
the no-preschool subjects. Examination of official records also showed 
thaV preschool led to redu'-jd use of at least certain kinds of welfare: 
Persons who h d attended preschool less frequently received General As- 
sistance fui.ds. Compared to the no-preschool subjects, a higher percent- 
jf subjp»:ts who had attended preschool reported that they saved 
ley with some regularity. 

PreschooFs Effects on Social Responsibility Through 
Early Adulthood 

Fewer of the preschool subjects had ever been arrested, and that group also 
had a lower total number of arrests. Youths who had attended preschool 
were less likely to come to the attention of juvenile authorities. Those with 
preschool had few^r offenses as adults th'\n did those without preschool: 
More of the preschool subjects had records of committing no offenses and 
fewer had records of five or more offenses. Preschool also led to reductions 
in some types of delinquent behavior as reported by the individuals them- 
selves. Those who had attended preschool hud lower m^jdian scores on a 
scale measuring delinquent-event frequencies weighted by seriousness. 

Preschool education led the preschool group to fewer pregnanr»es and 
births than the no-preschool group as reported at age 19 by women in the 
study. 

In their responses to the age-n Young \du\{ Interview, persons whr, 
had attended preschool were more likely than their no-preschool counter- 
parts to report "doing things to help" family and friends, but less likely to 
report doing volunteer work. Preschool subjects were also more likely than 
no-preschool subjects to report attending church sometimes or often. 



This brief sumhary of group rf ifferences demonstrates that the chil- 
dren who attended the Perry Preschool were changed in ways thai have 
had long-term, positive effects on their lives. To understand the role of 
early education in producing these long-term outcomes, however, we must 
move beyond the examination of group differences and look at the rela- 
tions among study variables. We have developed a causal model for ihis 
parpose. 



A Causal Model of PreschoolV* Effects 



The Perry p*eschool program has had long-term impact because the imme- 
diate program effects were the first links in a chain of cause and effects 
that permanently changed the lives of the preschool subjects. This chain 
of causes and effects is the basis of our causal model. Chapter 1 presented 
the conceptual framework for that model (p. 3). The statistical procedures 
of muUiplh regression analysis allow us to examine how well the model 
conforms to the data from the study. Ir.\ what follows we present a causal 
model of (he links connecting early childhood education to measures of 
adult success, in the context of some of the important effects of personal 
characteristics and family background. This is a rather Tiodest attempt to 
elucidate the long-term effects of preschool, and not an effort to provide a 
complete explanation for differences among the .study subjects in school 
and post-school success. 

Figures 7 and 8 present a causal model of a dozen variables associated 
with the effects of preschool education, with Figure 7 isolating the chain 
of effects from preschool to adulthood. The variables in the model can be 
divided chronologically into three sets: variables in early childhood, 
school process variables in childhood and adolescence, and variables in 
early adulthood. The five early childhood variables are as follows: prr 
school, intellectual performance before preschool (as measured by Stai, 
ford-Binet IQ's), intellectual performance at school entry, family 
socioeconomic status, and gender. The four school process variables are as 
follows: social maturity and misbehavior^" (representing commitment to 
schooling), number of years In special education (representing scholastic 
placement), and scholastic achievement. The three early adulthood vari- 
ables are as follow: scholastic attainment (years of schooling completed), 
delinquency (arrests), and employment (months worked). 

hi Figures 7 and 8, each arrow indicaies a hypolhesi/.ed path from 
cause to effect. Arrows appear only when the association between vari- 
ables is statistically significant (two-tailed p < .100). If an arrow does not 
join two variables, there is no direct causp! connection between them, 



^^Social maturity is a factor based on iiight items, appears generally happy, social fLla- 
tions hip with classmates. |iiot| withdrawn and jiicomiminicative. frie;!dly and well -re- 
ceived b> other pupils, degree of trust of total environment (suspicious, trusting), [does not) 
^ appear depressed, I }vel of emotional adjustment, direction of interest (introversion, extrover- 

Y2 n I sion); and |not| isolated with few or no friends. Misbehavior is a factor based on seven items, 
t I\lv disobedient, influences others towards troublemaking. resistant to teacher, lying or cheating, 

M ffl i fflWff i miH resentful of criticism or discipline, easily led into trouble, and swears or uses obscene words. 
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Figure 7 

A CAUSAL MODEL FOR EFFECTS OF THE I^ERRY IM<ESCI400L I>ROGRAM 
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urutital franiL'uurkaitil shun! J bu luturprutud with oauhufi. Tht pirtent presented 
at thu buttum uf uauh vanaLlu is thu purouiit uf variaiitu iii that va jablu autounted 
fur b> statistiu'll> signifiLant pruditturs. ligurus 7 and 8 aru lasud on he same 
anal>sus» variablus aru uxuluduil frum I igufii 7 unl> fur purpusus of tiarity iii 
presentation. Thu uumplutu mudul rusultingfrumanal^susispresuntud in Figure 8. 



Figure 8 

A CAUSAL MODEL FOR EFFECTS OFTHE hBRRY PRESCHOOL PROGRAM IN THE CONTEXT 
or IMPORTANT BACKGROUND VARIABLES AND INTERRELATIONS 



gender 
males = 1, 
females =2 
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before pre- 
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status before 
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performance 
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T 



Note. Analyses are based on n - 112. Causal paths are mdicated b> drrou s joinmg 
variables, with direction of the arrows from cause to effect. Path coefficients are 
beta weights in ordinary-least squares regressions, arrows connect variables onl^ 
if paths are significant (at p < .10, two-tailed). The directions of paths between 
variables measured at the same time points are dependent on the model's the- 



oretical framework and should be interpreted with caution. The percent presented 
at the bottom of each variable is the percent of variance m that variable accounted 
for by statistically significant predictors. Figures 7 and 8 a. based on the same 
analyses, variables are excluded from Figure 7 onl> for purpose*: of clarity in 
presentation. 
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although there may be an indirect connection between them through other 
variables. The path coefficient next to each arrow is the beta weight de- 
rived from ordinary least squares regression analysis; this number indi- 
cates the degree of change in an effect, given one unit of change in the 
cause. The coefficient of determination appears below a variable and indi- 
cates the percentage of variance accounted for by the hypothesized vari- 
ables appearing in the figure. The goal for any dependent variable is to 
account for 100% of its variance. 

'Riming first to Figure 7, we examine in isolation the links between 
preschool and adult success. Preschool had an immediate positive effect 
on intellectual performance measured immediately before school entry. 
This improvement in performance is hypothesized to affect initial transac- 
tions with teachers and the school environment, leading to greater school 
commitment and better scholastic placement. These hypotheses are sup- 
ported by the finding of significant effects of intellectual performance on 
teacher ratings of social maturity (which implies school commitment), on 
placement in special education, and on achievement. Both social maturity 
and special education placement also had their own effects on scholastic 
achievement. Achievement, in turn, is the only significant direct predictor 
of scholastic attainment at age 19. Finally, scholastic attainment is the 
principal predictor of adult success as measured by number of arrests and 
months worked. 

In Figure 8 the effects of preschool are shown in the context of the 
effects of other important early childhood background variables. An addi- 
tional measure of commitment to schooling — misbehavior — is also intro- 
duced. The effects of the background variables are much as one would 
expect. Comparing genders (with other variables "held constant"), females 
are judged by their teachers to be better behaved and more mature. 
Females also have higher scholastic achievement and are less likely to be 
arrested than are males. Intellectual performance measured prior to pre- 
school affects only intellectual performance measured at school entry. 
Family socioeconomic status has direct positive effects on social maturity, 
scholastic achievement, and employment at age 19. Lastly, although 
teacher ratings of misbehavior were neither directly nor indirectly affected 
by preschool, it is interesting that they are significantly related to the 
numbei of. arrests through age 19. 

Several of the intermediate connections in the causal model shown in 
Figure 8 are also revealing. Intellectual performance at school entry di- 
rectly affected social maturity, special education placement, and scholas- 
tic achievement, and indirectly affected scholastic attainment. Intellectual 
performance did not affect delinquency or employment except through 
these scholastic variables. Scholastic achievement was the gateway to 
scholastic attainment; none of the other school process variables affected 
scholastic attainment except through their effects on scholastic achieve- 
ment. Similarly, scholastic attainment served as the gateway to early em- 
ployment for the other school process variables. 

In summary, the causal model confirms that preschool education pro- 
vides poor children with a "head start" both intellectually and socially. It 
suggests that the initial effect of preschool on intellectual performance 
generates long-term effects through its intermediate effects on scholastic 
achievement directly, and on commitment to schooling and scholastic 
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placement, which indirectly affect scholastic achievement. These inter- 
mediate effects are important in their own right— increasing subjects' ma- 
turity, reducing their need for special education services, enhancing their 
scholastic achievement, and eventually helping them to stay in school 
longer. Finally, the effects of preschool have extended beyond school into 
the'adult world as these young people have found more employment and 
have experienced less involvement in delinquent activities than their no- 
preschool counterparts. 



A Summary of the Economic Analysis 

This section presents the overall results of cost-benefit analysis and con- 
solidates the economic implications of the finding presented in earlier 
chapters. 

The Costs of Early Education 

Of the immediate effects of the preschool program, the most obvious is 
program cost. Compared to program cost, other immediate effects of pre- 
school are much more difficult to measure and to assign a monetary value; 
insofar as they can be measured, they appear to be of less economic signifi- 
cance. The first step in the calculation of program cost is the estimation of 
explicit costs. Basic cost data were obtained from Ypsilanti Public School 
reports of budget data, much of it collected earlier by Weber for her initial 
study (Weber et al., 1S78), and from Ypsilanti Public School accounting 
records. Explicit program costs are categorized as follows: instruction r 
administration and support staffs overhead, supplies, and psychological 
screening. 

Instruction costs include teacher salaries, fringe benefits, and the em- 
ployer's share of social security taxes. Administration and support staff 
costs represent the contributioii of nonteaching special education staff to 
the preschool program, including the program's management by the Direc- 
tor of Special Education. Overhead costs include a share of the costs of 
general administrative and nonteaching staff of the school system, as well 
as maintenance, utilities, and other general school system costs. Supply 
costs represent the equipment required each year for the classroom. This 
category' includes the costs of food for daily snacks, as well as materials 
used by the children. Finally, screening accounts for the costs of testing 
and interviewing to select a sample that was economically disadvantaged, 
with a relatively poor prognosis of educational success. 

There are also implicit program costs that must be esti'nated to mea- 
sure the Perry Preschool program's full economic cost to society: imputed 
interest and depreciation on fixed capital. Imputed interest on fixed cap- 
ital is calculated to account for the income foregone when fixed assets 
were employed in the preschool program. It is assumed, in other words, 
that if these assets had not been used in the preschool program they would 
have been used in some other way that benefited society. The loss of these 
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other benefits is a cost of the preschool program and it is accounted for by 
imputing interest on the fixed capital. Depreciation on fixed capital is 
calculated to account for the decrease in value of fixed assets due to wear, 
age, and other causes.^' 

Costs by major category for a typical school year (1963-1964) are 
presented below: 



Explicit Costs 

Instruction $26,251 

Administration and support staff 1,100 

Overhead 1,600 

Supplies 480 

Screening 115 

Implicit Costs 

Interest and Depreciation 2.236 

Total Program Costs $31,782 

Cost Per Child $ 1.589 



These costs are in 1963-1964 dollars. Total program costs by year and wave 
are listed in Table 25, in dollars actually spent in 1962-1967 as well as in 
constant 1981 dollars both undiscounted and discounted at 3 percent. The 
average present value of per-child cost for one year of preschool is $4,818 
and for two years it is $9,28P. Average undiscounted costs for one year and 
two years are, respectively, $4,963 and $9,708. Year-to-year variations in 
costs per child result primarily from variation in the teacher-child ratio; 
the number of children varied from one year to another, while the number 
of teachers remained fixed. 

The cost-per-child figures presented above indicate that the Perry Pre- 
school program was relatively expensive. This is not surprising, since it 
was a program of high quality for children whose educational prognosis 
was poor. However, the exfcjensiveness of the Perry Preschool program 
relative to other programs may easily be exaggerated unless other factors 
are taken into consideration. One factor is that the Perry Preschool pro- 
gram cost figures are not simply budgeted expenses but upper-bound esti- 
mates of the full economic cost of the program to society. For example, the 
preschool program did not pay anything for the physical facilities it used 
(many preschool programs use space that is donated or provided at a 
below-niarket price), but we imputed a cost for these facilities because 
there was an opportunity cost to society, since the facilities could have 
been used for something else. Another factor is that the figures represent 
the actual costs of the program rather than the minimum cost of producing 
the program's results. This minimum would have been reached only if the 
Perry Preschool program was the most efficient possible, but it was an 
experimental program dealing with many unknowns. There was little 
knowledge about what was efficient. In addition, there is some evidence 
from the program that it could have been made more efficient. The stu- 
dent/teacher ratio, a major determinant of program cost, varied between 5 



3»This way of estimating the facility costs of the Perry Preschool program, while appropriate 
in estimating costs to society as a whole, may not be typical of the way educational admin- 
istrators think about program costs. 
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Table 25 

PERRY PRESCHOOL TOTAL PROGRAM COSTS 









School Year 








1962-63 


1963-64 


1964-65 






Costs 


n = 21 


n = 20 


n = 25 


n="25 


n = l2 




Wave 0 


Wave 1 


Wiave 2 


\\ave J 


V\uVc •* 




n = 13 


n = 8 


n = 12 


n=13 


n=l2 


Total costs* current 




Sl2 fifiS 


$16,583 


$19,135 


$20,425 


Per-child costs* current 


1.3 iU 




1,381 


1,472 


1,702 


Per-cnilu costs, lyoi 




5.287 


4,501 


4,624 


5.044 


Present value* 


5,071 


4,984 


4.243 


4,359 


4,754 




Wave 1 


W^ave 2 


Wave 3 


Wave 4 






n = 8 


n = 12 


n = 13 


n=12 




Total costs, current 


$12,129 


$19,117 


$18,068 


$17,783 




Per-child costs, current 


1,516 


1.593 


1,389 


1,482 




Per-child costs, 1981 


5,172 


5,320 


4.527 


4.655 




Present value* 


5,021 


5,165 


4,395 


4,519 





•Present value is discounted at 3% per year from the start of the program for each study cohort; 
thus the first year of preschool is discounted at 3% and the second at 3% compounded for two 
years, or 6.09%. 



to 1 and 6.25 to 1 with no perceptible influence on program results. More 
important, one year of preschool produced the same effects as two. 

In addition to the program costs borne hy the general public, there 
were immediate costs and benefits to the children attending preschool and 
to their families. There were no fees and all school supplies were provided 
by the program, so that explicit costs can be set at zero. The only resource 
required of participants in the preschool program was their time, which 
therefore constitutes an implicit cost. For the children^ the net immediate 
effect of early education was positive (a benefit) rather than negative (a 
cost). The program was designed to be enjoyable and enriching; the level of 
cognitive ability of participants surged substantially ahead of that of the 
chil^^ren who did not attend preschool. Thus we may conclude that pre- 
school attendance produced for the participating children substantial ben- 
efits that outweighed the opportunity cost of their time (considered as the 
satisfaction they would have received from their activities had they not 
attended preschool). Since it proved impossible to assign a monetary value 
to this net effect and it is assumed to be positive, we conservatively set it at 
zero. 

The Perry Preschool program had two immediate effects on the par- 
ents of children attending preschool: It provided child care for part of the 
day and it invol. home visits in which teachers worked with both 
children and parents. An exact value for child care (apart from any ex- 
pected long-term benefits) cannot be determined; however, a lower-bound 
estimate can be derived from information on the amounts parents in sim- 
ilar populations paid for basically custodial child care. Our estimate is 
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$299 per child per year in constant 1981 dollars; the discounted present 
value is $290 for one year and $572 for two years. The home visits required 
parents to spend time— a cost— but also provided benefits. These benefits 
might include opportunities for positive social interactions with the 
teacher and their children during the home visit; services provide y the 
teacher in conjunction with the home visit (for example, providing infor- 
mation about social services and bringing educational materials to the 
home); and opportunities to generally interact more positively with their 
children and to better understand their children's development. Again, 
these kinds of benefits are nearly impossible to quantify and even more 
difficult to value monetarily However, we can continue to assume that the 
net effect of the home visits was positive. Further, parents' participation in 
the home visits was voluntary; parents could, and sometimes did, choose 
not to receive a visitor. Parents' participation in home visits can therefore 
be interpreted as evidence that participation was (in the parents' own 
judgment) preferred to the best alternative use of their time.32 The net 
effect of home visits for the parents is, for this reason, conservatively 
estimated to be zero, with immediate benefits left unquantified. 

The immediate economic effects of the preschool program for the 
study are program costs (borne by the general public), opportunity costs of 
time for participating children and parents, child care and what can gener- 
ally be described as a higher quality of life for both children and parents. 
Program costs are precisely estimated; a lower-bound estimate of the mon- 
etary value of child care is also produced. For the remaining effects, the 
value of benefits is determined to exceed time costs, but the amount of this 
positive net benefit is unknown. In summary, the net present value of the 
cost of one year of the preschool program is estimated at $4,818 (in 1981 
dollars). The net present value of one year's part-time child care provided 
by the preschool program is $290. Comparable estimates for two years are 
$9,289 for program costs and $572 for part-time child care. 



The Benefits Resulting frr.n Program Outcomes 

In previous chapters the effects of early education on school success, early 
socioeconomic success, and social responsibility have been extensively 
documented, and the economic consequences of these effects have been 
discussed. This section summarizes the effects noted above and takes a 
broader approach to the analysis of economic outcomes by exploring all of 
the significant costs and benefits, regardless of whether their monetary 
value can be estimated. 

The economic consequences of increased school success can be di- 
vided into those accruing to program participants and those accruing to 
the general public. The general public receives benefits because costs of 



'2 It can be questioned to wlwt extent parents' willingness to p»irticipate in home visits results 
from the value placed on the immediate effects of the visits, as opposed to expectations of 
long-term benefits to the child. Here the question is not relev»int, since we do not elsewhere 
measure benefits to the parents of assuring long-term benefits to their children. We would 
argue that the parents' concern for the long-term welfare of their children extends beyond, 
and is not substantially dependent on, the expectation of economic transfers from child to 
parent in the future. 
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elementary and secondary education are reduced; this cost reduction was 
discussed in Chapter 2, and its average value per student in the Perry 
Preschool study amounts to $7,082 (in 1981 dollars, undiscounted). The 
discounted (at 3 percent) present value is $5,113 for one year of preschool 
and $4,964 for tv^o years. School success, paradoxically, also represents a 
cost to the general public, since students stay in school longer; this cost is 
already included in our calculations through grade 12. On the basis of 
age-19 interview data on college enrollment and national statistics on 
educational attainment, the preschool program's average effect on costs of 
higher education was estimated to be an increase of $1,168 (undiscounted) 
per person; discounted at 3 percent, the present value is a cost increase of 
$704 for one year of preschool and $684 for two years. Almost the entire 
cost is borne by the general public.^^ 

Program participants benefit from increased school success by receiv- 
ing an increased quantity (and possibly better quality) of education. These 
benefits can be categorized either as consumption benefits (yielding im- 
mediate satisfaction) or as investment benefits (yielding satisfaction over 
an entire lifetime). Some of the investment benefits of school success have 
been measured in the Perry Preschool study by age 19 and we discuss 
these when we consider social responsibility and early economic success. 
Other investment benefits can only be predicted from educational out- 
comes and will be considered later. 

Immediate benefits raise participants* quality of life both in and out of 
school; there are several measures pointing to increased quality of life for 
persons who attended preschool: Thcii ddiibvcraent scores were higher, as 
were their grades; they were less likely to be labelled as mentally retarded 
and placed in special education programs; and they had more positive 
attitudes toward high school. These results suggest that their school expe- 
riences were more worthwhile and enjoyable. Greater school success may 
also have increased the social status of preschool participants in their 
schools and communities. Finally, the experiences involved in attending 
college, apart from their longer-term implications, may themselves be con- 
sidered benefits. 

Investment benefits of school success were measured partially at age 
19. Benefits in the area of social responsibility occur in the areas of re- 
productive events and of crime and d( inquency. Women who attended 
preschool reported fewer pregnancies a d births by age 19. This finding is 
consistent with evidence that the ability to obtain desired family size as 
well as desired timing and spacing of births increases with the level of 
education (Michael, 1975). We believe that delaying the onset of reproduc- 
tive events for teen parents is of benefit both to the study participants and 
to the general public, but our data are too incomplete at this point to 
assign a monetary value. 



All study participants attending college were enrolled in public institutions; tuition at 
public institutions of higber education accounts for only about 13 percent of total revenues 
(National Center for Educational Statistics. 1980 p. 144). A number of students obtained 
subsidized loans for tuition payments, which 'shifts more of the costs to the general public; 
the same result occurs with scholarships ofiered to low-income students. There are unques- 
tionably a number of private costs of school— books, supplies, and transportation, for in- 
stance. These are viewed as relatively minor and are not estimated here. Details of all 
calculations are provided in a technical report (Barneti. 1984). 
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Efforts to assign a monetary value to effects of preschool in reducing 
crime and delinquency were considerably more successful. Reasonably 
complete estimates could be obtained for criminal justice system costs. 
Costs to crime victims, however, could only be partially estimated,^-* 
Building on data for crime and its costs through age 20, an extrapolation 
for lifetime costs of crime was produced. The present value (discounted at 
3 percent) of the preschool program's effect on crime costs through age 20 
is $1,233 for one year of preschool and $1,197 for two years. Estimates of 
the effect beyond age 20 are presented later. 

The final category in which effects were manifest by age 19 is that of 
economic success. Benefits were measured in these interrelated areas of 
economic success: employment, earnings, and economic independence. 
Compared to subjects with no preschool, those who attended preschool 
v/ere more likely to be employed at the time of interview and had experi- 
enced fewer months unemployed since leaving high school. They had 
higher median annual earnings at age 19 and were more satisfied with 
their type of work. They were more likely to have some savings. In con- 
junction with their greater labor market success the preschool attendees 
were more likely to consider themselves self-supporting. In this regard 
they were also less likely to be receiving welfare and received lower pay- 
ments, on average. 

Even for these measures of economic success, we were not able to 
translate all benefits into monetary values. The benefits of labor market 
success are measured by the increase in earnings only, which through age 
19 is $1,040 undiscounted, with a present value (discounted at 3 percent) 
of $642 for one year of preschool and $623 for two years. This earnings 
increase captures some of the benefits from increased employment, but 
not all of them, as there is some value beyond mere earnings to having 
more regular employment (and less uncertainty regarding income). In ad- 
dition, we have no measure of the monetary value of the greater satisfac- 
tion with type of work reported. The primary beneficiaries of this labor 
market success are the preschool program participants and their families. 
However, a significant portion of earnings, about 25 percent, benefits the 
general public through increased tax payments. T\irning to the partici- 
pants' increased savings, we have no measure of the amount of increase 
and thus cannot estimate the monetary value to the participants or the 
general public. Likewise, the participants' increased economic self-suffi- 
ciency, though a widely held and highly prized goal, is a benefit for which 
we have no complete measure of monetary value. There is certainly some 
value to both participants and society from participants' avoiding the need 
for welfare payments. The cost of welfare payments to society as a whole is 
merely the administrative cost of these payments; the payment itself is not 
a cost but a transfer from the general public to welfare recipients. That is, 
although the general public benefits by the amount of the payment plus 
the administrative cost, the welfare recipients lose the amount of the pay- 
ment (a loss offset by increased income). In Chapter 3 we found that the 
estimated decrease in annual payments was $876 undiscounted, with ad- 



^* No attempt was made to measure costs of crime and delinquency to those persons commit- 
ting the acts, except insofar as costs of imprisonment or a criminal record are reflected in 
foregone earnings. 
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ministrative costs of 10 percent ($88). The present value (discounted at 3 
percent) of the decrease in annual payments is $546 for one year jf pre- 
school and $530 for two years, with administrative costs of $55 and $53, 
respectively. 

The effects of the preschool program are unlikely to have ended at the 
point of our last measurement. Indeed, theory and empirical evidence 
indicate that the effects observed through age 19 have permanently 
changed the lives of the preschool participants. These permanent changes 
can be predicted from the observed effects, and their benefits evaluated 
over the participants' lifetimes. Some of these changes can be predicted 
quantitatively, others only qualitatively. Where predictions are quan- 
titative it is possible to estimate the monetary value of benefits. Where 
predictions are qualitative it is only possible to indicate that benefits are 
associated with the changes; dollar values cannot be estimated. 

Changes in economic success, self-sufficiency, and social responsibil- 
ity can be predicted quantitatively from observed effects at age 19. These 
changes have been partially measured at age 19, providing an empirical 
justification from the sample for their prediction beyond age 19. The bene- 
fits predicted are increased earnings, reduced crime costs, and reduced 
welfare costs. The estimation of monetary values for each of these benefits 
was described in earlier chapters. Increased earnings is the most impor- 
tant of these because of its magnitude. The present value (discounted at 3 
percent) of increased earnings beyond age 19 (including wages, fringe 
benefits, and other employment-related benefits) is estimated to be 
$23,813 for one year of preschool, and $23,121 for two years. Reduced 
crime costs beyond age 20 are estimated to have a present value of $1,871 
for one year of preschool and $1,816 for two years. Finally, the present 
value of reduced welfare costs (administrative costs only) is estimated to 
be $1,438 for one year of preschool and $1,396 for two years. 

In addition to the benefits quantified above, there are a number of 
other benefits of early education that may be expected but have not been 
measured in the present study. These predicted benefits are based on the 
observed improvement in educational outcomes and the empirical rela- 
tionship between educational attainment and other important social and 
economic variables. They are related to such areas as family formation, 
personal and family health care, the quality of leisure, and consumer 
activities. It would have been premature to attempt their measurement at 
age 19; since they have not been measured, there are insufficient grounds 
for any predictive estimation of their magnitude. They are not considered 
here. 



Summation of Costs and Benefits 

To summarize all of the costs and benefits identified, Table 26 lists mea- 
sured and predicted costs and benefits and the estimated present value of 
each. As shown in that table, summation of costs and benefits yields a 
sizeable positive net present value for both one and two years of pre- 
school. Thus, judged simply on its overall return, the Perry Preschool 
program was a good investment for society. This general conclusion de- 
pends to some extent on predictions of costs and benefits beyond age 19. 
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However, even if the analysis is limited to costs and benefits directly 
observed through age 19, the data support a very strong conclusion. By age 
19 it is clear that there is a positive net present value generated by one year 
of preschool. In other words, by age 19, fifteen years after the initial invest- 
ment, the data demonstrat'j that one year of preschool is a good investment 
for society. 

The degree of confidence that can be placed in the conclusion that 
preschool is a good investment depends on the margin for error allowed 
by the results anJ on the stnngth of the underlying statistical evidence. 
From the ratiod in Table 26 it can be seen that the size of benefits relative to 
costs allows considerable margin for error. The present value of benefits 
exceeds seven times the present value of cost for one year of preschool. In 
earlier chapters, for each of the variables yielding economic benefits, we 
presented measures of the statistical confidence with which preschooPs 
effect has been estimated. We also have such measures for preschooPs 
overall effect on measured economic benefits perse through age 19 (age 20 
for crime). Table 27 presents our best estimate of preschool's total ir,ea- 
sured economic benefits for society, and for taxpayers only, together with 
the estimated standard deviations and p-values. Total benefits to society 
include benefits for participants, taxpayers, and potential crime victims. 



Table 26 

SUMMARY OF COSTS AND BENEFITS^ 





Benefit or Cost'Min dollars) 


TX'pe of 






Benefit (or Cost) 


1-yr Preschool 


2-yr Preschool 


Measured 






Presciiool program 


-4.Bia 


•9,209 


Child cnre 


290 


572 


I:diicntion. K-12 


5.113 


4.904 


Earnings, ages 10-19 


642 


623 


Welfare at age 19 


55 


53 


Crime through age 20 


1.233 


1.197 


Predicted 






College 


-704 


■684 


Earnings after age 19 


23.ai:j 


23.121 


Crime after age 20 


1.071 


1,816 


Welfare after age 19 


1.43« 


1.390 


Net benefit^^ (dollars) 


2«.933 


23.769 


Benefit-cost ratio 


7.01 


3.50 



'Table entries are present values in constant 1001 dollars, dis- 
counted at 3% annually. 

^Costs are indicated as negativ'e amounts. 

^Column sums differ from net benefits because of rounding. 
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The information presented in Table 27 indicates that we can be quite 
confident that preschool has significant economic benefits. We are some- 
what less confident that preschooPs measured economic benefits through 



Table 27 

PRESCHOOL'S EFFECT ON MEASURED ECONOMIC BENEFITS* 



TVpe of Benefit 


^iffect 


Standard Deviation 




Taxpayers' and potential crime victims* benefit*^ 


S6,544 


S3.874 


.094 


Total social benefit^: 


6.846 


4,045 


.093 



•n = 109 

*'The statistical test used is Student's t test; p-valiies are reported if less than .100. 
<^Present values discounted at 3% for one year of preschool. 



Table 28 

DISTRIBUTION OF COSTS AND BENEFITS* 



Benefit or Cost^ (in dollar.s) 



For Taxpayers and 
For Preschool Polential Crime 

Participants Victim.s 





1-yr 


2-yr 


1-yr 


2-yr 


Type of Benefit or Cost 


IVeschool 


Preschool 


Preschool 


Preschool 


Measured 










Preschool program 


0 


0 


-4.818 


-9.289 


Child care 


290 


572 


0 


0 


Education. K-12 


0 


0 


5.113 


4.964 


Earnings, ages 16-19 


482 


467 


161« 


156'^ 


Welfare at ago 19 


.546 


-530 


601 


583 


Crime through age 20 


0 


0 


1.233 


1.197 


Predicted 










College^ 


0 


0 


-704 


•684 


Earnings after ago 19 


19.2'J'J 


18.674 


4.580 


4.446 


Welfare after age 19 


-14.377 


-13,959 


15.815 


15.355 


Crime after age 20 


0 


0 


1.871 


1.816 


Net benefit* (dollars) 


5,0H2 


5.224 


23.852 


18.544 



'Table entries are present values in constant 1981 dollars, discounted at 3% annually. 
^'Costs are indicated as negative amounts. 
^Assumes 25% of estimated earnings is paid in taxes. 

*iSome college costs are undoubtedly borne by the participants and their families, but we have 
no estimate for the amount. Tho most conservative assumption toward intrcMsing the relative 
benefits of participants was to assign all college costs to the taxpayers. 
'Column figures may not sum to net benefits due to rounding. 
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age 19 alone exceed costs, although this is our best estimate of the out- 
come. If we also consider *he piodicted benefits beyond age 19, we can 
have considerably more confidence. Even if actual benefits through age 19 
had fallen 1 standard deviation below the mean, the addition of only one- 
tenth of predicted later benefits would be sufficient for benefits to exceed 
the costs for one year of preschool. 

The preschool program can be judged by another criterion in addition 
to that of its returns to society— the fairness of its distribution of costs and 
benefits. Table 28 offers some perspective on this issue. The estimated 
present value of net benefit is positive for both taxpayers (especially po- 
tential crime victims) and program participants. No one loses; taxpayers 
and participants both are better off with early education than without it. It 
should be noted that the program costs of earl ' education were not borne 
by the participants. Indeed, from our analysis, it is clear that they should 
not bear these costs. If families of study participants had to pay for even 
one year of preschool, their returns through age 19 would be considerably 
lower than their costs. There is little hope that they would recover the cost 
of two years of preschool even over the entire lifetime of their child. Since 
taxpayers are the primary beneficiaries, taxpayers should bear the primary 
burden of financing early education for children from low-income 
families. 



Preschool's 
Long-Term Impact: 
Smmnary of the 
Evidence 
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The question of the effectiveness of early childhood education for chil- 
dren of low-income families has been investigated by dozens of social 
scientists over the past tv^o decades. This chapter summarizes what is 
known about the effectiveness of early childhood education by analyzing 
the results of several of these longitudinal evaluations. 

In the early 1960s many leading educators and social scientists sug- 
gested that preschool education for poor children was a way to break the 
cycle of poverty, assuming a chain of cause and effect that linked family 
poverty to children's scholastic failure and subsequent poverty as adults. 
Their suggestions eventually led to the establishment in the summer of 
1965 of the national Head Start program. Speculation was that providing 
preschool education for poor children would enhance their intelligence. 
This theory received support from early reports that several experimental 
preschool programs were in fact raising IQ's (Klaus & Gray, 1968; Weikart, 
1967). 

However, in 1969 the oft-cited negative evaluation of Head Start by 
Westinghouse Learning Corporation and Ohio University was released. It 
diminished President Nixon's support for the program (Steiner, 1976, p. 
32) and was also largely responsible for the widespread and incorrect 
belief, still held by some today, that Head Start was a failure. Henry Levin's 
1977 statement is typical of the tone of the times: "Good [preschool] pro- 
grams are able to produce salutary increases in IQ for disadvantaged chil- 
dren, but these improvements are not maintained when the children enter 
the primary grades." 

As the years went by, however, evidence of preschool's effectiveness 
began to mount. Evidence from several evaluations demonstrated that 
good preschool programs have both short- and long-term positive effects 
on low-income subjects. In this chapter, seven of these evaluations are 
considered, including the Perry Preschool study. Two secondary analyses 
of multiple studies are also reviewed. There are many other studies that 
bear on these issues, but these are among the best; reviewing them will 
provide a clear picture of the long-term effectiveness of early childhood 
education and of some of the problems researchers face in conducting 
such studies. 



The Seven Studies 



The seven studies, taken together, have followed subjects at least to age 9 
and at most to age 20. Three of the studies have followed children beyond 
18, the age of expected high school graduation. Table 29 identifies each of 
these studies, the year it began, its location, and its most recent major 
report. 

These seven studies are frequently associated with the research scien- 
tists, typically educational or developmental psychologists, who initiated 
them. Susan Gray's Early Training study and David Weikart's Perry Pre- 
school study began in 1962. Phyllis Levenstein's Mother-Child Home 
study began in 1965. In 1966, Francis Palmer began the Harlem study. 
Also in 1966, Eleanor Monroe and M, S. McDonald of the Rome, Georgia, 
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Tabic 29 

THE SEVEN STUDIES: 
IDENTIFYING INFORMATION 



Study 


Year 
Study 

Began 


Place 


at Last 
Report 


Recent Major 
Reference 


Early Training 


1962 


Murfreesboro. TN 


21 


Gray. Ramsey. & Klaus. 
1982 


Perr>' Preschool 


1952 


Ypsilanti.MI 


19 


(this monograph) 


^iothe^Child Home 


19(33 


Long Island. i\T 


9-13 


Levenstein. O'Hara. & 
;\ladden. 1983 


Harlem 


1966 


New York City. NY 


13 


Palmer. 1983 


Rome Head Start 


1966 


Rome. GA 


20 


Monroe & McDonald. 1981 


Milwaukee 


1968 


Milwaukee. \VI 


10 


Garber&Heber.l981 


New York Prc-K 


1975 


New York State 


9 


Irvine. 19R2 



school system began that town's Head Start program on which they would 
conduct a follow-up study in 1981. Rick Heber and Howaid Garber initi- 
ated the Milwaukee study in 1968. In 1975 the New York Department of 
Education began an evaluation of its Experimental Prekindergarten pro- 
gram under the direction of David Irvine. This statewide program was 
established by the New York State Legislature in 1966 and now receives 
about $10 million a year in state funding. This evaluation helped persuade 
New York Education Commissioner Gordon Ambach to make his widely 
reported statement in 1983 that children should begin school at age 4. 

The seven studies have been conducted in the United States, east of 
the Mississippi River, in both northern and southern states; they are lo- 
cated in a cross-section of America's urban communities. Six of the seven 
studies evaluated programs that operated in only one location. 

Design of the Seven Studies 

As shown in Table 30, four of the seven studies were of experimental 
design; their treatment groups were selected from the same population by 
procedures designed to assure group equivalency. In the Early Training 
and the Milwaukee studies, groups were formed by random assignment of 
subjects. In the Harlem study, treatment groups were selected by applying 
the same sample selection procedures to children born in different 
months.^^ In our Perry Preschool study, children were paired on the basis 
of similar preprogram IQ's; then pairs were split randomly between two 
groups, with subsequent reassignment of some pairs to equate the two 
groups on other background factors. 



"In the Harlem study, one of the iwo program groups had an average IQ at age 3 that was 6 
points higher than the average IQ of the control group at age 2 years. 8 months; however, this 
group difference was controlled for in analyzing the statistical significance of group 
differences. 
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Table 30 

THF. SEVEN STUDIES: 
DESIGN INFORMATION 





Procedure lor 










Formation of 


Special Sample 


Sample 


at Last 


Study 


Gn)ups 


CharacteriLtics* 


Size 


Follow-up 


Experimental 










design 










Early Training 


random assignment 


— 


90 


80% 


Harlem 


^«lections from 
same population 


boys only 


313 


81% 


Milu-aukeo 


random assignment 


mother IQ's 

7t nnH liploiv" 


40 


80% 


Perry Preschool 


assignment of 


child IQ's 60-90 


123 


98% 




matched pairs 








Quas!*cxperlmental 










design 










Mother-Child 


assignment 




230 


74% 


Home 


by site 








Keu York Pre-K 


some assignment 
by site 


42% white: 42% 
black: 16% other 


2.058 


75% 


Rome Head Start 


self-selection 


black a'jd white 


218 


71% 



-All samples were selected on the basis of famih povert\. Unless otherwise noted- 90% or more 
of the subjects are *)lack. 



Three of the seven studies were of quasi-experimental design; their 
treatment groups were selected from different populations. Two out of 
three report evidence that their control groups were demographically bet- 
ter-off than their experimental eroups, thus biasing comparisons against 
finding program effects. 

One quasi-experimental study, Rome Head Start, began in 1966 by 
identifying all first graders in Rome elementary schools who qualified for 
federal funds as economically disadvanta^*jpd. Some of these students had 
attended Head Start and some had not. In the absence of data to the 
contrary, the possibility cannot be ruled out that Head Start children and 
non-Head Start children in this study differed in important ways before 
the i>tudy began. There is no reason, however, to expect bias and, if bias 
occurred r it might even have operated against finding program effects. 

The Mother-Child Home study, another quasi-experimental effort 
(during the period reviewed here), was offered to all willing participants 
within a given geographic area, who were then compared to a demograph- 
ically similar group in a nearby geographic area. The groups thus selected 
were generally equivalent on important background factors, though there 
is some risk that uncontrolled preprogram group differences may affect 
study outcomes. 

The New York Prekindergarten evaluation^the third quasi-experimen- 
tal study, compared two control groups to an experimental group of ap- 
proximately 1.800 youngsters who attended the program in 1966. The 
control group for comparisons 'est scores consisted of 87 children on 
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the program's waiting list. This group may or may not have differed from 
the program group, depending on the original procedures for selecting 
children from the list. For comparisons of scholastic placement, the con- 
trol group consisted of both the waiting-list group and a group of 171 
children of slightly higher demographic status from other school districts. 
For example, program-group mothers reported 10.9 years of schooling, 
while other-district mothers reported 12.0 years of schooling. 

The Seven Samples 

The research of the past two decades on the effects of early childhood 
education has focused on children living in poverty. As Americans 
emerged from the Second World War, their attention turned to the domes- 
tic issues of civil rights and poverty. Martin Luther King, Jr., and others 
focused the nation's attention ou the plight of blacks in the U.S. President 
Lyndon Johnson declared a War on Poverty and led Congress to pass the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, the law that initiated the national 
Head Start program. 

The concern in the 1960s for righting the wrongs of poverty was 
closely tied to the struggle for black civil rights. Therefore, response to 
these concerns focused on the needs of the black population, combining 
new compensatory education programs with new policies of equal rights 
in voting, housing, employment, and education. It is not surprising, then, 
that most of the samples in the research reported here are predominantly 
black. In most of the studies reviewed here, 90 percent or more of the 
subjects are black.^® 

Table 31 lists special characteristics of the samples and sample sizes. 
The Perry Preschool study focused on children whose tested IQ's at age 3 
were between 60 and 90. The Milwaukee study focused on children whose 
mothers had tested IQ's of 75 or befew. The Harlem study focused ex- 
clusively on males. The New York Prekindergarten study was open to the 
public in selected school districts, so the sample more nearly represents 
the racial mix of low-income families. Sample sizes varied from 40 in the 
Milwaukee study to 2,058 in the Prekindergarten study. Excluding these 
two extremes, sample sizes varied from 90 (Early Training) to 315 
(Harlem). 

Attrition— loss of subjects— constitutes a major threat to the validity 
of longitudinal studies. As more subjects are lost, threats to both internal 
and external validity increase in seriousness and complexity; differential 
attrition by group can also pose grave problems. The scientists carrying 
out these seven studies fared well in finding subjects at their last follow- 
up: They all found at least 71 percent of their original subjects. The Perry 
Preschool Project ranked highest, with lOO percent of the original subjects 
found and 98 percent interviewed. The median proportion of subjects 



3^This focus on early childhood education for low-income blacks has left its mark. In 1980 for 
3- and 4-year-olds in families with annual incomes under $15,000, the preschool enrollment 
figures were 37 percent for black children, but only 25 percent for white children (Kahn. 
1982. p. 13). 
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Table 31 

THE SEVEN STUDIES: 
PROGRAM INFORMATION 



Study* 


Beginning 
Age of 
Child 


Program 
Duration 
in Years 


Program** 

for 
Children 


Program 

for 
Parents 


Milwaukee 


3-6 mo 


6 


full-time 
year-round 


educational 
vocational 


Perry Preschool 


3or4yr 


2 or 1 


part-time 


weekly 
home visits 


New York Pre-K 


4 yr 


1 


part-time 


opportunities 
for classroom 
involvement 


Rome Head Start 


5 yr 


1 


part-time 
|an-Aug 


opportunities 
for classroom 
involvement 


Early Training 


3 or 4 yr 


3 or 2 


part-time 
in summer 


weekly home 
visits during 
school year 


Mother-Child 
Home 


2 or3yr 


2 


twice-weekly 
home visits 


twice-weekly 
home visits 


Harlem 


2 or3yr 


1 


twice-weekiy 
1:1 sessions 


no separate 
program 



'Studies are arranged in estimated order of program scope and cost, most extensive first. 
**Unless otherw ise noted, programs operated during the school year, approximately September 
through May. 



found in these seven studies was 80 percent. Differential attrition across 
groups was not large enough to constitute a major problem. 

The Seven Programs 

Tbble 31 presents features of the p-'^^'jams evaluated in these seven stud- 
ies, arranged in estimated order ol i ^gram size and cost. The Milwaukee 
program was the most extensive, providing full-time, year-round develop- 
mental child care, as well as an educational and vocational program for 
mothers, for six years. The Perry Preschool program featured one home 
visit per week and a morning classroom program each day for two school 
years (one school year for Wave Zero). Its classroom component was equiv- 
alent in scope to the one-school-year programs of the New York Experi- 
mental Prekindergarten and the Rome Head Start programs; the latter two 
programs offered parents opportunities for involvement with the class- 
room program, as well as several home visits during the school year. The 
Early TYaining program offered part-time classroom experiences five days 
per week in the summer and weekly home visits during the school year for 
either two or three years. 

Two projects offered sessions only twice a week. The Mother-Child 
Home program consisted of twice-weekly home v^isits to parent and child 
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for one or two years. The Harlem study provided the least extensive pro- 
gram — one-to-one sessions between a tutor and a child twice weekly for 
eight months. 



The Analyses of Multiple Studies 

The two analyses of multiple studies reviewed in this section were con- 
ducted by the Consortium for Longitudinal Studies and the Head Start 
Synthesis Project. 

The Consortium for Longitudinal Studies was an association of a 
dozen educators and psychologists, each of whom had initiated a longitu- 
dinal study of an early childhood program during the 1960s and agreed to 
collaborate in a follow-up assessment during the late 1970s. The Consor- 
tium was formed in 1975 by Irving Lazar of Cornell University and Edith 
Grotberg of the U.S. Administration for Children, Youth and Families. The 
Consortium was established to investigate the long-term effectiveness of 
the early childhood programs and to provide a better foundation for sum- 
marizing outcomes than is possible in the usual reviews of the scientific 
literature. The investigators of the Perry Preschool study belonged to the 
Consortium,^^ and this review profits from their experience with that 
group. A major benefit of the Consortium was that it based its conclusions 
on careful review of the methodology of each study; this report maintains 
that tradition. 

Consortium staff carried out detailed analyses of attrition in the con- 
stituent studies and concluded that attrition for the data analyzed v^as not 
a problem for these studies. The results of each study were analyzed 
separately. Then separate hypothesis tests for a given variable were pooled 
across studies to determine if there was an average effect across all the 
programs studied. 

The Head Start Synthesis Project is an ambitious project that is to be 
completed this year (1984). All Head Start studies conducted between 
1965 and 1984 are being reviewed and a meta-analysis of these studies is 
being conducted. (A meta-analysis of studies converts program effects to 
the same units of measurement, then compares effects to each other and 
averages them across studies.] The U.S. Administration for Children, 
Youth and Families awarded a contract for this work to CSR, Inc., a Wash- 
ington-based consulting firm. 



Findings 

The documented effects of early childhood education may be organized 
according to the major outcome or outcomes at each age-period of the 
participants. These outcomes and ages are the following: 



^'The Early Training. Harlem, and Mother-Child Home studies* investigators also belonged to 
the Consortium. 
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■ Early childhood: improved intellectual performance 

■ Elementary school: better scholastic placement 

improved scholastic achievement 

■ Adolescence: lower rate of delinquency 

higher rate of high school graduation 
higher rate of employment a year later 

A review of the evidence follows. 



Improved Intellectual Performance 

The best-documented period of preschool effects is early childhood, and 
the best-documented preschool effect is an immediate improvement in 
intellectual performance as represented by intelligence test scores. Six of 
the studies reviewed here have such data; all six have documented the 
immediate positive effect of early childhood education on intellectual 
performance. Four of the studies reported a maximum efi;ict of between 
and 1 standard deviation (16 points on the S^aniord-Binet); statistically 
significant group differences were gone by age 8. The intensive Milwaukee 
study had a maximum effect of 2 standard deviations (32 points), with an 
effect of over 1 standard deviation when children were last tested at age 10. 

Two other studies in the Consortium for Longitudinal Studies re- 
ported effects on IQ of about Vi standard deviation, gone by age 8. Ramey, 
Bryant, and Suarez(1984j reviewed an additional 11 experimental studies 
with IQ data available on children between the ages of 1 and 6, eight of 
them having data on children between the ages of 1 and 3. In every study, 
the average IQ of children who participated in preschool was as good or 
better than the average IQ of children in the study's control group. IQ 
differences ranged from 0 (in two studies) to 21, with a median IQ dif- 
ference of 6. In the eight studies with IQ data for children between the ages 
of 1 and 3, six had IQ differences between 0 and V2 standard deviation, and 
two had IQ differences between Vi and 1 standard deviation. 

The Head Start Synthesis Project provides broad confirmation of the 
positive effect of Head Start on intellectual performance. One very encour- 
aging finding of this review is that Head Start has improved over the years 
in this regard. In measuring the effect of Head Start on scholastic read- 
iness, 21 studies that were conducted between 1965 and 1969 found an 
average effect of standard deviation; 18 studies conducted between 1970 
and 1980 found an average effect of over standard deviation (Hubbell, 
1983). Children's cognitive improvement was strongest at the end of the 
program, but improvement was found as long as three years afterwards. 

Belter Scholastic Placement 

In the studies we have reviewed, as shown in Table 32, every single com- 
parison of scholastic p!^uement was favorable to the group that had re- 
ceived early childh.iv-'i education. In four of the five studies with data on 
special educaticli placement, such placements were usually reduced by 
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Table 32 

THE SEVEN STUDIES: 
FINDINGS FOR SCHOLASTIC PLACEMENT 



Study 


Program 
Group 


Control 
Group 




Rome Head Start (age 20) 








Placed in special education 


11% 


25% 


.019 


Retained in grade 


51% 


63% 




Dropped out of high school 


50% 


67% 


.042 


Early Training (age 18) 








Placed in special education 


3% 


29% 


.004 


Retained in grade 


53% 


69% 




Dropped out of high school 


22% 


43% 


.079 


Ferry Preschool (age 19) 








Placed in special education 


37% 


50% 




Retained in grade 


35% 


40% 




Dropped out of high school 


33% 


51% 


.034 


Harlem (age 13) 








Placed in special education 


No data 


No data 


No data 


Retained in grade 


?A% 


45% 


.006 


Dropped out of high school 


No data 


No data 


No data 


New York Pre-K (age 9) 








Placed in special educatic 


2% 


5% 


.006 


Retained in grade 


16% 


21% 


.019 


Dropped out of high school 


No data 


No data 


No data 


Mother-Child Home (age 9) 








Placed in special education 


14% 


39% 


.005 


Retained in grade 


13% 


19% 




Dropped out of high school 


No data 


No data 


No data 


Milwaukee 


No data 


No data 


No data 



*Tivo-tailed p-values are presented if less than .100. 



half or more. In the Perry Preschool study, comparisons (presented in 
Chapter 2) show that the overall need for special education placement by 
student-years (rather than by students, as reported here) was reduced by 
half. Two studies report statistically significant reductions in grade reten- 
tions as well (the Harlem study could not obtain special education place- 
ment data). 

Better scholastic placement (i.e., avoiding placement in special edu- 
cation programs) is a major contributor to the financial benefits of pre- 
school education in the cost-benefit analysis of the Perry Preschool 
program, as detailed in earlier chapters. The strength and consistency of 
this finding in these other studies argue persuasively that the favorable 
cost-benefit ratio found for the Perry Preschool program applies as well to 
these and other early childhood programs. 

One other study of the effects of early childhood program experience 
deserves mention here: the Cincinnati study (Nieman & Gastright, 1981). 
This study, similar in design to the Rome Head Start study, Identified 551 
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children in one age-cohort in the city's schools as economically disadvan- 
taged (that is, eligible for Title I programs) and compared the 410 who had 
attended full-day kindergarten (and preschool in most cases) to the 141 
v/ho had attended half-day kindergarten (and no preschool in most c^ses). 
The study found that those with full-day kindergarten experience had 
better scholastic placement. Only 5 percent of full-day children were 
placed in special education classes, as opposed to 11 percent of the half- 
day children; 9 percent of the full-day children were retained in grade, as 
opposed to 12 percent of the half-day children. 

The central staff of the Consortium for Longitudinal Studies have 
reported similar findings on scholastic placement. Their technique of 
pooling probability estimates confirms thc.( the likelihood of obtaining by 
chance all the findings listed in Table 32 is extremely remote (Lazar et al., 
1952). The Head Start Synthesis Project has no additional data on scholas- 
tic placenrient. 

Improved Scholastic Achievement 

Most of the experimentally derived evidence of pieschooPs effects on 
scholastic achievement comes from the Perry Preschool study, with dif- 
ferences consistsntly favoring the preschool group over the no-preschool 
group at ages 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, and 19. In terms of statistical significance, 
the strongest findings were at ages 14 and 19, the weakest at ages 10 and 
11; these variations, however, may be due to varying difficulties of tests, 
with diff -rences being more statistically significant for more difficult 
tests. 

The only other study, of those reviewed here, with sufficient data on 
achievement tests (that is, for 70 percent or more of cases) is the Early 
Training study, which found some positive effects on reading at age 8, but 
no effects at 7, 10 or 11. The Cincinnati study, mentioned above, found 
statistically significant differences (p < .05) in scholastic achievement 
favoring the full-day kindergarten group over the half-day kindergarten 
group at age 7 (a difference of 19 percentile points), at age 11 (a difference 
of 12 percentile points, based on 70 percent of the original sample), and at 
age 14 (a difference of 6 percentile points, based on 50 percent of the 
original sample). 

The Consortium for Longitudinal Studies analyzed achievement 
scores across seven of its studies. The pooled analysis found statistically 
significant positive effects on arithmetic scores at ages 10, 11, and 12, but 
not at age 13; and on reading scores at age 10, but not at ages 11, 12 or 13. 
Except for the Perry and Early Training studies, the studies had data for no 
more than 50 percent of the cases in their original samples, making any 
findings for individual studies suspect. However, the central staff of the 
Consortium conducted an examination of attrition and concluded, ''Nei- 
ther attrition n*^** differential rate of attrition directly introduce a bias into 
the results*' (Lazar et al., 1982, p. 92). 

The Head Start Synthesis Project reported virtually no achievement 
gains for the 16 Head Start studies conducted between 1965 and 1969, but 
found achievement gains averaging standard deviation in the 15 Head 
Start studies conducted between 1970 and 1980. 

-J -1 ") 
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Findings on Adolescent Behavior 

The Perry Preschool study and the Rome Head Start study are the only 
studies, so far as we know, that have collected information on delinquency 
or crime, either from police and court records or from self-reports of study 
participants. Neither the Perry Preschool study nor the Rome study found 
a difference between groups in the number of persons referred to juvenile 
court. The Perry Preschool study did find that preschool education re- 
duced delinquency— as recorded by self-report at age 15 (Schweinhart & 
Weikart, 1980, pp. 53-54) and by official records of either arrests or total 
number of juvenile court referrals to age 19 and beyond. 

Both the Perry Preschool study and the Early Ti*aining study collected 
information on the teenage pregnancy rales of females in the studies. The 
Perry Preschool study reported a 64 per 100 pregnancy and live-birth rate 
for females who went to preschool, as opposed to 117 per 100 for females 
who did not go to preschool. The Early Training study found that 38 
percent of the females in the study reported either a pregnancy or a live 
birth, with no difference between those who had gone to preschool and 
those who had not. The Early Tiraining study did find that after pregnancy 
and childbirth, 88 percent of females who had gone to preschool were 
more likely to return and complete high school, as compared with 30 
percent of females who had not gone to preschool. 

Youngsters who had attended a preschool program were less likely to 
drop out of high school in three of the studies that we havj reviewed. As 
shown in Table 32, high school dropout rates for those who had gone to 
preschool, when compared with those who had not, were 17 percent lower 
in the Rome Head Start study, 21 percent lower in the Early Trainin^ ,ludy, 
and 18 percent lower in the Perry Preschool study. 

So far as we know, the Perry Preschool study is the only such study 
with data on the post-high-school employment of study participants, re- 
porting an employment rate at age 19 of 50 percent in the preschool group 
and 32 percent in the no-preschool group. 

Summary of Findings 

On the basis of the evidence presented here, we draw the following con- 
clusions about the effects of early childhood education on children living 
in poverty: 

(? ) Six of the seven studies show that early childhood education can have 
an immediate and positive effect on children's ihtelleclual per- 
formance. 

(2) Six of the studies show that early childhood education can reduce by 
half placement in special 'education classes. 

(3) Three studies show that early childhood education can help prevent 
youngsters from dropping out of high school. 

(4) There is mixed evidence from a few studies that early childhood 
education can increase scholastic achievement. 
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(5) The Perry Preschool study is the only study as yet to show that early 
childhood education can help prevent delinquency or teenage preg- 
nancy or help improve the likelihood of employment during the year 
after high school. It can be added that although the Perry Preschool 
study is the only one of these studies to conduct a cost-benefit analy- 
sis, the strength of the findings about scholastic placement and high 
school dropout rates suggests that similar economic benefits would be 
found in the other studies. 
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The Lessons of Early 
Childhood Research 
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In this chapter \vc consider the lessons of early childhood research, in- 
cluding what we have learned of the nature «nd extent of preschools 
effectiveness. We also consider the role of the research in policy formula- 
tion and the need to inform the public about the findings. 



The Nature of Preschoors Effectiveness 



what does the research tell us about the effectiveness of early childhoou 
education? The most far-reaching lesson is that the impact of early child- 
hood education can extend to adulthood. The difficulties of longitudinal 
research have caused some to doubt this fact. Some researolicrs have spo- 
ken resignedly of the "temporal erosion" of program effects. But we have 
found that the positive impact of programs of high quality endures; it is 
just the manifestations of this impact that change as people mature and 
move into new settings. This is not to say that a preschool program, by 
itself, can eliminate the effects of poverty. The case studies in Chapter 8 
highlight the fact that a person's life is not transformed in some magical 
way by experience in a preschool program. But a successful preschool 
experience can permanently alter the success/failure trajectory of a per- 
son s life in significant and very positive ways. 

Several stages of devejopjnent converge to make the preschool age an 
opportune time for intervention. Phy^'icaJIy, the young child has matured 
to the point that hti or she has achieved both fine- and gross-motoi coordi- 
nation and is able to move about easily and freely. Mentally, the child has 
developed basic language capabilities and can use objects for self-chosen 
purposes. In the terms of Jean Piaget, the child has shifted from sensory- 
i.iotor functioning to preoperational capacity. As Donaldson (1978. p.SO) 
states, "from age four.. .the supposed gap between children and adults is 
less than many people have claimed." Socially, the child is able to move 
away from familiar adults and social contexts, into new sel.tings. The foar 
of strangers, so common earlier, is gone, and the youngster welcomes 
relations with new peers and adults. 

When we look at the basic accomplishments of early education, what 
stands out is that the child develops new competencies related to emerg- 
ing social and physical skills and intellectual thought. Armed with Uie.se 
new competencies, the child learns to relate to new adults who respond to 
his or her performance very differently from the family. In shoit, the child 
loams to demonstrate new abilities in new settings and to trust now adults 
and peers enough to display these skills willingly. The child's willingness 
to try new things and develop new competencies is the seed that trans- 
formed into later school and life success. 



Are There Key Ingredients in Successful Programs? 

Early childhood education does not always produce the dramatic effects 
described in this report. Are there certain elements that guarantee long- 
term effectiveness? 
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Program duration? Among the studies reviewed in Chapter 6, programs 
with long-term beneficial effects ranged from six years of developmental 
child care and maternal training to one year of twice-weekly sessions for 
children alone. The typical effective program was a part-time preschool 
lasting a year or two with some degree of parent involvement, so the 
evidence supporting this type of program is the most extensive. But it 
appears that neither duration beyond two years nor unusual comprehen- 
siveness of services are essential for program effectiveness. 

Parent involvement? Parent involvement, concluded Bronfenbrenner 
after reviewing many of the aforementioned studies a decade ago (1974), is 
the essential ingredient for prograrr effectiveness. Later, the Consortium 
for Longitudinal Studies (1978) analj^zed its constituent studies to see if 
parent involvement or some other program component was responsible for 
effectiveness; by its conservative analysis, no specific program component 
could be thus identified. 

The strongest evidence against the parent involvement hypothesis 
cornes from the Harlem study, in which parents were not involved. How- 
ever, the Harlem program was not a typical, group-oriented preschool 
program, but rather a one-to-one tutorial program providing the child with 
sustained personal attention, if only for two hours per week. Such per- 
sonal attention may indeed be what parents are providing their children as 
a result of parent involvement in a more typical program. While parent 
involvement may not be absolutely essential, the direct participation of 
the child in the program does appear to be necessary. None of the projects 
reviewed.delivered services solely through third parties (from program to 
parent to child, for instance). Children were active participants in all of the 
programs in the reviewed studies, including the Mother-Child Home 
study, in which home visitors worked not only with the parent but also 
with the child. None of these studies considered parent education without 
child involvement, so they do not permit conclusions about this type of 
program. But, if child effects are ihe criteria of success, parent education 
must at least indirectly involve and affect children. 

Curriculum? Type of curriculum is another variable that appears to be 
unrelated to program effectiveness. This question motivated several stud- 
ies during the 1970s, including carefully designed curriculum com- 
parison studies by Karnes, Schwedel, and Williams (1983); Miller and 
Bizzell (1983); and Weikart, Epstein, Schweinhart, and Bond (1978); and 
larger studies such as Planned Variation Head Start (BisselL 1971; Smith, 
1973; Weisberg, 1974). It is difficult to find clear-cut differences in effects 
among the curriculum models employed. Rather, it apf^oars that program 
effectiveness is much more dependent upon the overall quality of program 
operation than on a specific* curriculum. 

Competent leadership? Most of the programs reviewed in this mono- 
graph were conducted ..j nationally prominent research scientists who in 
most cases were also experts in program development and implementa- 
tion. But two of the programs— the Rome Head Start program and the New 
York Prekindergarten program— were not conducted by nationally promi- 
nent early childhood leaders, helping to allay the concern that only such 
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leaders can operate effective programs. There is ample evidence, however, 
that competent leadership, provided by a supportive supervisor, is essen- 
tial to overall program quality and effectiveness. 

Costs? In retrospect, we can say that tht Perry Preschool program might 
well have had a higher benefit-cost ratio if certain efficiencies had been 
introduced. From our present perspective, though our sample size for this 
comparison was small, one program year at age 4 appears to have been as 
effective as two years, starting at age 3. The teacher-child ratio of 1 to 5 or 6 
could have been as high as 1 to 8 or 9 — the ratio employed in the Ypsilanti 
Preschool Curriculum Demonstration Project (Weikart et al., 1978) that 
achieved similar outcomes. However, considering the entire body of pre- 
school evaluative research, we would not expect long-term benefits to 
result from a three-month summer program or from a program with a 
teacher-child ratio of 1 to 15 or 20. 

These observations lead us to a basic conclusion about early child- 
hood program operation: Program effectiveness cannot be guaranteed by 
inclusion of certain program features, such as the curriculum, staff-child 
ratio, facilities, or equipment. Instead, it appears that the best way to 
guarantee program effectiveness is to operate the program in such a way 
that a high level of program quality is assured. 

Quality: The Key to Preschool's Long-Term Effectiveness 

The development of programs of high quality is a priority for those dedi- 
cated to delivering on the promise of such child care and education pro- 
jects as the Perry Preschool Project. It is not easy, however, to meet the 
challenge. It is entirely possible for staff to operate early education pro- 
grams in such a manner that the outcomes described in this report are not 
achieved. 

What are the elements necessary to produce a program of high qual- 
ity? The National Association for the Education of Young Children (1983) 
has proposed a list of criteria, covering ten areas, deemed essential for 
program success. These areas are physical environment, health and safety, 
nutrition and food service, administration, staff qualifications and devel- 
opment, staff-parent interaction, staff-child interaction, child-child inter- 
action, curriculum, and evaluation. These criteria — the consensus of 
expert opinion, practice, and research — provide a useful base for judging 
programs. In our opinion, however, programs could meet many of these 
criteria and still not be of high quality. 

Such criteria are the basis for standards and licensing requirements in 
many states; they are necessary, but not sufficient, to maintain a high 
quality program. Style of program operanon is the additional ingredient 
necessary to ensure high quality. The style in which a program is operated 
is manifested in the skillful blending pf program elements, such as those 
described above. Elements of particular importance are as follows: curric- 
ulum implementation, parent involvement, staff supervision, inservice 
training provision, teacher planning time, staff relationships, ongoing 
evaluation, and administrative leadership. These elements are not rigidly 
tied to a "right** way of doing things; for example, it is not as important 
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which curriculum is chosen, as thai a curriculum model is chosen to 
guide program operations. 



Who Profits Most from a Good Preschool Program? 

The number of 3- and 4-year-olds enrolled in early childhood education 
programs, excluding custodial day care, increased from 1.5 to 2.3 million 
between 1970 and 1980. This means that the percent of all 3- and 4-year- 
olds enrolled increased from 20 to 37 percent. There are more early child- 
hood educators as well. Membership in the National Association for the 
Education of Young Children has increased by 10,000 persons in the past 
six years, to a total of over 38,000 members in 1983. 

Even as many parents are deciding that their children should receive 
early childhood education, we are compelled to ask, on the basis of the 
research reviewed here. Which children benefit most from early child- 
hood programs? The research presented here applies directly to children 
who live in poverty and to handicapped children. In addition, we see a 
need to serve the children of women who work outside the home, particu- 
larly children in single-parent families whose mothers have low-pafing 
jobs. 

Children who live in poverty. The risk of educational failure falls heav- 
ily on children who live in poverty. Their families are not able to pay for 
early education services. Of the 20.3 million youngsters aged 5 and under 
in this country in 1982, 22 percent lived in poverty — 4.5 million children 
(U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1982b). In spite of our national efforts, includ- 
ing id Start, the economically disadvantaged are underserved: 81 per- 
cent of 3-year-olds and 61 percent of 4-year-olds from families with 
incomes under 510,000 were not enrolled in an early childhood education 
program in 1980 (Chorvinsky, 1982). 

Handicapped children. There is evidence that early education helps 
children at risk of later placement in special education. The Perry Pre- 
school study documented effects for youngsters who tested as borderline 
mentally retarded. Another study found that trainable mentally retarded 
children profited from at least two years of preschool (Moore, Fredericks, 
& Baldwin, 1981). Other studies have found short-term benefits for chil- 
dren with sensory impairments, language problems, and behavior disor- 
ders (U.S. Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, 1976); and Down's 
Syndrome (Ludlow & Allen, 1979; Maisto & German, 1979; Simeonsson, 
Cooper, & Scheiner, 1982). 

Many believe that the handicapped, those who need special educa- 
tional services, deserve priority in receiving early childhood services. In 
the 1981-82 school year there were nearly 228,000 children aged 3 to 5 
receiving special education services through Public Law 94-142 (U.S. Of- 
fice of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services, 1983), with 40,000 
more served by Project Head Start (U.S. Administration for Children, 
Youth and Families, 1983). Altogether, these numbers represent only about 
half of all handicapped children in this age group. Twenty-seven stales 
have no legislation mandating the provision of educational services for 
handicapped children aged 5 and under. 



Ill 

Children of women who work. The number of women in the labor force 
has grown rapidly in past decades, reaching 45 million in 1980. Forty- 
three percent of children under age 5 in this country— some 8.7 million 
children— have mothers who work outside the home (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1982b). A growing number of mothers head single-parent families; 
there were 3.1 million children under age 5 in such families in 1980. Many 
of these mothers have taken low-paying jobs that have not really removed 
them from the ranks of the poor. As these numbers grow, so does the need 
for preschool programs and child-care facilities. (In the mid-1970s, for 
example, there were 1.2 million licensed spaces in center- and home- 
based care for the 13 million children of mothers employed full-time 
outside the home.) 

There appears to be little reason to distinguish between part-time 
preschool programs and full-time day care programs as far as their poten- 
tial benefits to preschool-aged children. The Milwaukee Project (Garber & 
Heber, 1981) certainly demonstrated that a day care program can contrib- 
ute to children's future scholastic success. Similar evidence on the bene- 
fits of a comprehensive program comes from Ramey's Abecedarian Project 
(Ramey & Haskins, 1981). Responsible child care program staff have a duty 
to meet the developmental needs of the children in their care. 



Should Public Resources Be Allocated for Preschool Services? 

The basic message of the Perry Preschool study is that early childhood 
education makes a major difference in the lives jf disadvantaged children. 
The study was conducted with disadvantaged children at risk of special 
education placement and other special services. A frequently asked ques- 
tion is whether these positive results could also apply to middle-class 
children. In a general sense, the findings indicate the importance of early 
learning to all children's future success and adjustment in both school and 
the world at large. However, the study's findings apply primarily to chil- 
dren living in poverty. As a rule, children who do not live in poverty are 
not as much at risk for special education placement, school leaving, un- 
employment, welfare, and delinquency as those living in poverty situa- 
tions. Thus, the specific benefits documented by the research reviewed in 
Chapter 6 can only apply to disadvantaged children. 

Nevertheless, all children require developmental opportunities to 
thrive. Where do the resources come from to provide these opportunities 
and support? Families not living in poverty have more resources to share 
with their children; families that are poor and lack education have fewer 
resources to share with their children. According to a recent economic 
analysis (Espenshade, 1984), parents spend between 558,000 and 
3135,000 in raising a child to age 18. The amount goes up as family 
income goes up, though the proportion of income that families spend on 
children varies litUe as a function of family income. To some e?:tent, de- 
pending on child and family characteristics, resources translate into de- 
velopmental outcomes. Those children in families with enough resources 
to share are more likely to achieve and prosper than those in families with 
few resources to share. This correlation obviously is not perfect; nonethe- 
less it is the basic model of many studies of intergcnerational transmission 
of success, such as those reviewed by Jencks et al. (1972, 1979)^ 
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Assuming a strong positive correlation between amount of family re- 
sources to invest in a child and that child's developmental outcomes, the 
importance of investing public resources to help disadvantaged children 
succeed in school becomes evident, especially in light of the findings of 
the Perry Preschool study. While it is conceivable that similar advances 
could be demonstrated for middle-class children, evaluative studies have 
yet to provide definitive proof of this. 

There is an implicit set of priorities operating here. If a family has very 
few resources for its children, these resources go to the necessities of 
survival, such as food, clothing, and shelter. Public resources for these 
families in need are similarly targeted, in such programs as Aid to Fami- 
lies with Dependent Children and food stamps. Once these basic needs 
are met, however, the child's other needs must be considered. This is the 
goal of early childhood education programs and of child care programs 
with an educational component. Many families purchase these services; 
but families that cannot afford them should be able to receive them at 
public expense through Head Start, child care funded by the Social Ser- 
vices Block Grant, and similar programs. 

Federal, state, and local gowrnments have always provided services 
for the public good. Public roads, parks, museums, zoos, and public televi- 
sion fall in this domain. The government affects the quality of life in many 
other ways as well— through police and fire protection, the national de- 
fense, economic policies, and welfare programs. We have shown that it is 
in the nation's interest to ensure that all children who cannot obtain early 
childhood education services because of lack of family resources receive 
public assistance to obtain such services. In addition to humanitarian 
concerns, a cogent argument in support of this goal is that preschool 
education is a sound economic investment that reduces community and 
social problems and their attendant costs to taxpayers. 



Can This Research Be Used by Policymakers? 



The body of research reported here has been used to support the preserva- 
tion and expansion of the national Head Start program. It has also been 
used in various states to support the move toward providing public educa- 
tion at age 4, particularly for the poor or the handicapped. School districts 
and social service agencies have used the data to expand both education 
and child care facilities in local communities. The findings have also been 
published widely in both the professional and public press. 



The Need to Reach the Public 



Farly childhood educators must communicate the importance of pre- 
school education to the public. Most people are not opposed to providing 
early childhood education of high quality to those in need; they are sim- 
ply unaware of its social and economic justifications. 

IS?" 
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The Case of Young Children Grow Up 

In December 1980, the High/Scope Press published a mono- 
graph on the Perry Project titled Young Children :Groiv Up: The 
Effects 0/ the Perry Preschool Program on Youths Through Age 
15. Carnegie Corporation of New York, a major funding source 
for this study, helped to publicize the work, and summaries of 
the research were reported in most newsmagazines and news- 
papers throughout the United States. As a resuh, the provision 
of preschool* for disadvantaged children was endorsed in a 
dozen. editorials in majgr^newspapers. 

In the waning days of the Carter Administration, Stuart 
Eizenstat, Assistant to the. President fojr domestic affairs and 
policy, sent a letter to the.New, York Times that began: "Your 
December 14 article on the beneficial effects of preschool pro- 
grams renders a useful public service in improving knowledge 
about preschool services like Head Start and about the.role of 
research in the design and execution of successful, cost-effec- 
tive programs." Carter recommended a fiscal 1982 authoriza- 
tion of $950 million for'Head Start— $130 million more than in 
the previous year. 

More recently. President Reagan has declared to Congress ^ 
and the nation, "There will be no cut in Project Head Start," and • 
has numbered it among his social safety-net programs. The Ad- 
ministration increased funding for Head Start arid re-author- 
ized the program for three years. Reagan's controversial budget 
took most of the year to pass, but Head Start finally came out 
with $912 million for Fiscal 1982 and slight increases in the 
next three years of the Reagan Presidency. 



In seeking to communicate with the public, early childhood advo- 
cates should start hy contacting leaders who influence public opinion and 
public policy. Early childhood advocates can find leading citizens at meet- 
ings of various associations and organizations. Business leaders can be 
reached at meetings of such clubs as the Rotary, Lions, and Optimists, as 
well as the Chamber of Commerce. Educators gather together at school 
board meetings and various associations of principals a^jd teachers. 
Church groups should also be approached, in part because they either 
provide or house in their churches the greatest number of child care facili- 
ties in the country (Lindner, Mattis, & Rogers, 1983) and in part because 
many of the community's opinion leaders attend these groups' meetings. 
Political leaders, of course, meet regularly in national and state capitals, 
and in county, township, and city halls. Professional associations of physi- 
cians (especially pediatricians), lawyers, and social workers also meet 
regularly. Once these persons aie aware of the value to individuals and to 
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society of early childhood education of high quality, they will be much 
more likely to support such efforts. 

The widespread establishment of early childhood programs of high 
quality in the United States can only be accomplished with widespread 
public support. Certainly, key decisions, particularly about the national 
Head Start program, will continue to be made in Washington, D.C. We 
anticipate that other key decisions will be forthcoming in the next decade 
from state governments. In fact, state governments have the most to gain 
from the establishment of these programs, for it is state governments that 
now bear the vast costs of education (particularly for children from low- 
income families), of the legal system, and of the welfare system. Their 
initial financial outlays for provision of high quality early childhood pro- 
grams for children from low-income families will, in the long run, result in 
savings in state budgets. 

But there are thousands of decisions in thousands of other forums that 
will also affect the provision of high quality early childhood programs. 
Local school boards can commit local funds to such services whenever 
they choose to. One of the major expenditures, even now, of United Way 
and similar consolidated charities is for child care programs. Many corpo- 
rations are now considering whether to provide early childhood programs 
for the children of their employees. 

Most important of all, parents make decisions each day that directly 
affect the quality of life and the environment for learning and develop- 
ment of their young children. Parents must learn to accept only high 
quality early childhood programs. Those who are able to must be willing 
to pay for tKis program quality We must all join with those who cannot 
afford to pay, to make sure that such programs are available to their chil- 
dren, because, in the end, the nation wins as well as the children and 
families served. 



The Challenge to the Nation 



It is time for the nation to recognize the importance of early childhood 
education to the healthy development of its children. The research does 
not indicate that all programs produce outcomes such as those reported in 
the Perry Preschool study, or that all children who participate in such 
programs will obtain the same strong outcomes. But it loes indicate that 
such programs, on the whole, can produce outcomes of value to both 
families and society. 

The research findings of the Perry Preschool study and the others 
reported in this volume, indicate that high quality early childhood pro- 
grams for disadvantaged children produce long-term changes in their 
lives— changes that permit more education, training, and employment; 
less crime, delinquency, and welfare subsistence; and a lower birth rate for 
teenage mothers. These factors weave a pattern of life success that not only 
is more productive for children and their families but also produces sub- 
stantial benefits to the society at large through reduction in t«ixpayer bur- 
den and improvement in the quality of community life. 
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Early childhood education is not a panacea, however. It does not solve 
the nation's unemployment problem. It does not solve the problem of how 
to deliver effective education in the elementary and high school years to 
the "graduates" of good early childhood programs. It does not solve the 
problem of inadequate housing. It does not solve the nation's crime prob- 
lem. Early childhood education does give young children in need a firmer , 
foundation on which to mature and prosper — an edge in opportunity and 
performance. It is part of.the solution, not the whole solution. 

The research demands prompt action to benefit the common good. We 
must get about the task. 
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Introduction 

This chapter examines the lives of eight study subjects. This examination 
was undertaken to provide insights into the life circumstances of both the 
preschool and no-preschool subjects to better understand the group dif- 
ferences documented in earlier chanters. The causc model in Chapter 5 
presents connections over time between variables c he group level; in 
this chapter we trace the ways in which these variaL es have taken ex- 
pression for individual members of each of the treatment groups. 

To do this, we look in detail at the growing years for eight subjects in 
our study sample. Equally represented are those who attended preschool 
(four subjects) and those who did not (four subjects); men and women; 
successes and failures (as judged by the educational, economic, and social 
outcomes considered in our study). The case narratives use the subjects' 
words whenever possible and include salient points as each case de- 
mands. The importance of six areas is examined for each case. The areas 
are as follows: 

(1) Parental roles 

■ discipline, rules, and limits 

■ support and encouragement for education 

(2) Attitudes toward money 

■ degree of importance 

■ why (un)important 

(3) Role models 

■ presence versus absence; identity 

■ positive versus negative 

(4) Church and religion 

■ effect on family relationships 

■ effect on attitudes and values 

(5) Sense of responsibility 

■ for oneself only 

■ for others (siblings, cousins, children, community) 

(6) Personality and goal orientation 

■ active; internally motivated 

■ passive; responding to external circumstances 

In the last section of this chapter we consider how the effects of early 
education might have affected these variables. 
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Cc^e Study: Jerry Andrews 



All names have been changed to protect the identities of the study's subjects. 

The environment. ..the parents and the neighbors and the/riends, to me, if 
they are right, if they ivant you to do right, then you should do aJJ right. 
And I ivouJd say really it's the person that makes the di//erence....When 
you get to a point ivhere you're out 0/ high school, you got to ivonder what 
you ivant to do. If you ivant to do it; you can set your mind to do it, you can 
do it. 



Introduction 



Jerry Andrews, aged 20, is currentiy enrolled in a pre-engineering program 
at a community college. Working half-time to finance his education, he 
plans eventually to enter the University of Michigan to obtain an engineer- 
ing degree with a specialty in drafting. Jerry comes from a family in which 
the importance of education has been stressed for several generations. 
Although his parents were divorced when he was quite young, Jerry's 
uncles provided strong male role models for him while he was growing up 
and encouraged him to attend college. His mother attributes much of her 
son's current success to the help and support her extended family gave her 
as she was raising Jerry and his sisters. Jerry agrees but also sees important 
influences on his life from outside his family, notably from the friends 
who shared his academic interests and from the teachers and school coun- 
selors who encouraged him in his studies. Most striking, though, is the 
inner sense of determination and confidence that Jerry projects. One 
senses that, with his quiet yet forceful personality, Jerry Andrews has set 
his own course in life — drawing on the freedom and trust his family has 
given him to steadily fulfill his goals. 



Case History 



Jerry's preschool teacher described him as a "real nice, highly motivated 
little boy who was also very cooperative. Sometimes he was hesitant about 
trying new things, but for the most part he was really motivated." The 
importance of education in his family environment was also noted by 
Jerry's preschool teacher. Although neither Jerry nor his mother today 
remembers many specifics about preschool, it is clear that Mrs. Andrews' 
involvement in the program is still seen as having been of central impor- 
tance. She says, 'i liked it, you know. I thought, at the time, 'Why put your 
child in the preschool program if you can't got involved in it?'" Mrs. 
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Andrews not only was an active participant during liome visits but further 
assisted as a classroom aide one year She also describes Jerry's father as 
having been involved with the program and having played an important 
role in teaching things to his son during the preschool years. 

In earh' elementary school, when Jerry was 6 or 7 years old, his 
parents divorced; Jerry continued to live with his mother and his three 
younger sisters. While Mrs. Andrews and the oldest of her daughters took 
this break very hard, Jerry seemed to adjust to this childhood crisis quite 
well. His test scores took a temporary drop at age 8, but other than that he 
encountered no problems at home or school. Of this period, Mrs. Andrews 
says: "You know he's been to four schools because we always moved 
around, which I thought maybe that wasn't good for him. But it didn't hurt 
him any. He did all right every school he went to, and the teachers liked 
him." In part, Mrs. Andrews believes Jerry came through the divorce be- 
cause of his own quiet style of taking things as they came along. Says Jerry, 
too, of his father's leaving, "I accepted it." 

But even more significant, especially in Mrs. Andrews' mind, is the 
role her extended family played in helping raise Jerry and his sisters: "He 
had a good life, you know, anyway." Mrs. Andrews* mother lived nearby 
and helped her a good deal: "She helped me raise the kids and they have a 
lot of respect for her, I don't think there's anything in the world (Jerry] 
wouldn't do for her, *cause she wouldn't tell him anything wrong. I was 
one of the lucky ones that did have a family that helped, helped me with 
my kids, (helped me] teach them the right way." 

If Mrs. Andrews' mother was instrumental in creating a generally 
positive atmosphere for the children, her four older brothers — Jerry's un- 
cles — had the most important influence on her son's high educational 
aspirations. According to Mrs. Andrews, her brothers would always sit 
arcund and talk about everything— "life, politics, you name it." And Jerry 
would always sit with them, listening, and learning a great deal. Despite 
the economic hardship, three of these uncles had worked their way 
through college "and really did something; and that's why they encourage 
(Jerry) to keep on, you know. ... So I had no problem as far as a male 
image; he really had them." 

Although Mrs. Andrews sees her brothers as having provided Jerry's 
major role models, she acknowledges that even alter the divorce Mr. An- 
drews continued to have an important influence on his son. Both Jerry's 
academic achievement and his motivation to prepare for a worthwhile 
career may be attributed to the varied influence of his father's charac- 
teristics. Mrs. Andrews says, "His dad is a very smart man. Very smart. 
Probably where [Jerry] got his knowledge from. And his father's worked 
everywhere— good jobs, responsibility. But he's just out there, hanging 
out. You know, [Jerry] don't do that." 

Mrs. Andrews downplays her own intelligence and hence any direct 
effect she has had on Jerry's educational accomplishment. Yet it is obvious 
from many things she says and does that Jerry's high academic motivation 
stems quite directly from the importance his mother has always attached 
to education. Although Mrs. Andrews says the emotional impact of her 
divorce limited her direct participation in school activities and meetings 
after the preschool years, still she established a supportive environment at 
home. In elementary school, for example, she set the precedeiii that atten- 
dance was important: "I sent my kids to school everyday. Everyday. They 
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won't miss school, nope." Doing homework was aUo something Mrs. An- 
drews stressed. Recalls Jerry, "They did pressure me a little bit when 1 got 
home. I had to do homework before 1 could go outside and play" But he 
sees this pressure positively, as a sign that his mother and her brothers 
cared about his education: ^Through the years, if you put it in your mind 
that you don't have to do homework, later on, you just don't know any- 
thing. A lot of them drop out, a lot of them don't graduate; that's one of the 
big reasons why." 

Jerry did not seem to require much outside pushing to take his school 
work seriously, however. Instead, he appears to have been internally moti- 
vated and to have approached school with his own quiet determination to 
succeed. All his academic records and reports, from kindergarten through 
high school, reflect a picture of a student who worked hard, did well, and 
was liked by teachers and peers. Says Mrs. Andrews: "All the teachers 
seemed to like Jerry." And Jerry recalls "liking every bit" of his school 
years: "I got along real good with my teachers. I just figured if I did all right 
with the teachers, they'd like me a lot. I didn't act up or m ning." Teacher 
ratings confirm this positive image; Jerry w^s seen as having a mature 
attitude toward school, as staying out of trouble, and getting along well 
with others. 

Jerry's own impressions of the major influences on him as he was 
growing up confirm — but also add to — his mother's views. He acknowl- 
edges the importance of his family in instilling his positive attitude to- 
ward education. In addition, however, Jerry cites several forces outside his 
family as having affected his ambitions and further conveys the inner 
resources that, at least as much as these external factors, shaped the young 
man Jerry is today. 

Jerry speaks warmly of thu closeness of his extendea family and of the 
pride that his uncles take in his going to college. Revealing the depth of his 
thinking, Jerry talks about the effect of poverty on his attitudes towards 
family relationships and education as he has grown up— attitudes one is 
not likely to find in his peers: "When you think about :t, I guess I wouldn't 
lake back everything. Being poor and all that stuff, I think I wouldn't have 
had it any other way, because 1 guess you're a little bit closer when you're 
in need." Of his grandmother's interest in her children's education, he 
says, "I believe she really stressed that being so poor, and with all those 
kids that there were, get some of them out and try to stress the meaning |of 
education)." 

This set of values — that having money wasn't everything and that the 
road to economic advancement was through education— was passed 
down through the generations, particularly from Mrs. Andrews to her .son. 
They both talk of 3imply accepting that there were many things the family 
couldn't buy: "I raised my kids like that. You know, if I can't buy it. I just 
can't buy it. And nothing bothers them. They don't go out and cry about 
it." Jerry says, "I really didn't have loo much, money-wij,e, but I didn't 
want to buy anything anyways. We'd just go out and play with what |we) 
had. So, money wasn't loo much back then." Although Jerry has always 
had jobs — begimiing with neighborhood chores at age 10 — there is no 
feeling that money per se has taken on extraordinary importance to him. 
Instead, he has saved what he has earned toward the purchase of small 
items that he takes pleasure in. These days, Jerry works 20 hours a week as 
a packer at a large thrift store. He has used the money to buy a used c ar 
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and. above all, to finaiice his college education. If the lure of working and 
earning more money occasionally tempts Jerry, his mother reasserts the 
essential values that strengthen this family: ''I mean, it's easy for him to 
say, 'Momma, I gotta work, I gotta get me a job, Td rather get me a job than 
go to school,' and I say, '[Jerry] just keep on going, you know. Go to school/ 
Because I don't want him to quit school. I want him to keep on going." 

Outside of his family, Jerry sees three major influences that have 
played a role in setting his goals: friends, teachers, and his high school 
guidance counselor. First and foremost, he repeatedly cites the importance 
of friends in his life, from elementary school through his current college 
friends. Jerry's friendships seem to have been based on shared academic 
interests, with the students reinforcing in one another the importance of 
learning and accomplishing something: 'The friends I had were smart. 
There were a few of them that were really, really smart. I guess back in 
junior high, seventh or eighth grade, they helped me out a lot." These 
friends were chosen by Jerry regardless of color, and as a result, he had 
more white friends than wmy of his black peers. Remembering that her 
son was well liked by everyone in the neighborhood, Mrs. Andrews also 
lecalls that Jerry nevertheless primarily chose his friends from school and 
hence had a racially mixed peer group. Although he was never explicitly 
forbidden from associating with the "tough" kids in the neighborhood, 
Jerry — through sensing his mother's preferences and/or exercising his 
own — "never went around in the wrong crowd." 

Jerry claims that his teachers always rewarded and encouraged his 
academic accomplishments, especially in his elementary school years. He 
does not mention any specific teacher(s) as being more influential than 
others, but says of them as a group, "I guess the teachers helped a lot. Back 
then, I'd put them first." In high school, it was his senior counselor who 
became aware of Jerry's mathematical ability and encouraged him to go 
into engineering and drafting when he entered college. Without the influ- 
ence of this counselor, says Jerry, "I would have ended up going to school, 
but not knowing what I was going for. I would have just been taking 
classes." 

While these multiple and positive outside forces have undoubtedly 
done much to shape this young man, Jerry Andrews also strikes one as a 
person who has a strong inner core of self-sufficiency. Although his sur- 
face appearance is that of a quiet, well-behaved person who causes no 
trouble and is liked by everyone, underneath one finds a great reserve of 
determination and self-confidence. Because of Jerry's low-key style, evun 
his mother admits that often "I couldn't figure him out." Yet she speaks of 
him with a combination of wonder and admiration. Talking of his latest 
accomplishments (designing a house for someone and pursuing an en- 
gineering careei), she says, "I had to see for myself. I was just surprised. So 
he's doing what he wanls to do now. So he's going to finish. I've got that 
much confidence in him; the boy's going to do all right." 

All along, even if she didn't understand how or why Jerry accom- 
plished something, Mrs. Andrews felt that because he was succeeding she 
had to give him the freedom to do things his own way. She cites c , an 
example his late-night study habits: "I guess, well, that's the way he 
wanted to do it, so why not let him." This childrearing technique, a m- 
bination of freedom and trust, seems to have paid off. Jerry grev. up j^ru- 
jecting a sense of confidence in himself. Asked about what will have the 
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greatest influence on him in the future, Jerrj^ responds: "I guess, just me. If 
I want to do something, I should be able to do it." As a result, Jerr\' feels he 
is "pretty much in control of what happens to (himj in the future." 

Yet Jerry is also a realist. He acknowledges that forces and events 
beyond his control will affect his fate to a certain degree. Beginning as 
early as his "acceptance" of his parents' divorce, Jerry seemed able to deal 
with these outer determinants and to temper them with his inner control 
and sense of direction. Jerry describes his style this way: "I just live., .just 
let it come. Sometimes things don't happen the way you want them to. 
You really can't base your life on planning ahead all the time, if things 
don't work out. So I just let it go." At the same time he says of his career 
plans, "I knew what I was doing. While I'm in school, I know what I'm 
taking and I know what it's for and if that doesn't work out, you ha\j to 
change it around and try to go this other way. Schoolwise, I just have to 
take it day by day." So, rather than having an inflexible plan, Jerry bases 
his lire on options — always with the understanding that it is his own 
efforts that let him exercise these options. 

The various influences in Jerry's life — his close family, his teachers' 
encouragement in school, and his own basic self-sufficiency — are appar- 
ent in the views this young man holds today. Asked about issues such as 
relfgion. or racial awareness and advancement, he gives well-considered 
answers with a consistent theme: People must decide for themselves what 
is ii**portant and then see things through. For example, religion was not an 
important part of growing up in Jerry's family, yet he has chosen to become 
a fairly regular churchgoer now. He says, "I believe if you get into it, you 
should stick with it. You shouldn't go into it just because somebody el3e 
is. You should wait until you are able to do it, just sit down and think 
about what you have started.'* Similarly, racial awareness was not empha- 
sized in his upbringing, yet Jerry has raised his own consciousness in 
recent years and believes that more blacks must do the same. He sees this 
as important in their eventual determination to advance themselves 
through education: "I think black history ought to be taught back in ele- 
mentary and up through high school. I guess they'll just learn more about 
their people, , . , [Then] maybe they'll really want to get their education 
and kind of change everything around." 

In the same way that Jerry's family took responsibility for him and 
provided him with role models, Jerry now seems to be serving in this 
capacity for the next ge'^ 'tion. He says of his younger sisters, "I figure 
that if I do all right, maj . will rub off." Of friends coming up behind 
him in school, he sa^^s, "If i say I'm going to be in engineering, they say, 
*Well, maybe I shou)d try it."* Mrs, Andrews also believes that, as the 
oldest, Jerry always felt a sense of responsibility for the rest of the family. 
She talks with obvious pride of one young nephew who wants to be like 
his cousin Jerry. Although this young man started out getting into trouble 
like others in his neighborhood, "He talks now, he wants to be lik*^ (Jerry). 
He didn't used to talk like that. To him [Jerry*s) all right, you know; this is 
the way he wants to be." 

Assessing his own situation today, Jerry acknowledges the impor- 
tance of his family in providing the environment and the role models that 
kept him from the pitfalls of pove..> claiming many of his peers — drop- 
ping out of school and getting into trouble with the law. In turn, he sees 
the example he sets as being a critical influence in the lives of the children 
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he himself hopes to have some day. But— in keeping with the way he had 
to set his own course— Jerry also says his children will have to make their 
own choices: "I will just have to trust them." If they set their own goals 
and pursue them with the same quiet determination as their father. Jerry 
Andrews' trust will be well justified. 



Analysis 



Jerry Andrews is a young man who has been fortunate in the combination 
of influences that have shaped his life. First and foremost, he has bene- 
fited from the support and encouragement of his extended family. This is a 
family which, for at least the last three generations, has valued education 
and seen it as the vehicle for rising above poverty. Jerry's grandmother 
instilled this attitude in her children, and through his mother and uncles, 
this respect for education was transmitted to Jerry. His uncles, in particu- 
lar, seem to have been primary role models for Jerry, setting him an exam- 
ple of the rewards of going to college and making something of oneself. 

Life has not been easy for Jerry and his family. His parents divorced 
when he was young and the experience seems to have greatly shaken his 
mother's confidence. Yet, here again, the extended family stepped in to 
provide the nurturing and support that Jerry and his sisters needed. Also, 
the family is not ashamed of being poor. Once more, however, we see how 
this family turned adversity into strength. Jerry's mother says she raised 
her children to accept this limitation and not to cry about things they 
couldn't have. Today, Jerry himself is eloquent in expressing the important 
lessons that he learned from the experience of being poor. He stresses that 
it gave him a perspective on what was really meaningful in life, with 
family closeness being at the top of his list. He is also aware that poverty 
attached a special significance to the value of education, particularly to 
the avenues opened up by college. For Jerry, as for his uncles, attending 
college means hard work and additional economic hardship to cover the 
expenses. Yet he is constantly reminded, again by this family that takes 
pride in his accomplishments, that the short-term sacrifice is worth the 
long-term advantage of obtaining his degree. 

Supplementing this encouragement on the heme front were the re- 
wards for academic accomplishment that Jerry got from peers and from * 
school staff. Though good luck always plays some part in determining the 
people who cross one's path, it is also clear that Jerry himself was respon- 
sible for seeking out and developing these supportive relationships. Yet 
Jerry made the effort to establish friendships at school with other serious 
sUidents like himself, even though it meant breaking down some racial 
barriers. Similarly, Jerry made allies and supporters of his teachers. Even 
when he was very young, in elementary school, he made the conscious 
decision not to be a troublemaker like some of his peers. He wanted the 
teachers to like him, perhaps because he already sensed that academic 
accomplishment would be his access to personal rewards. Fortune again 
preseiited Jerry with an alert and sympathetic high school counselor who 
saw that this student possessed the necessary mathematical abilities to 
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become a:i engineer. We will see contradictory instances (e.g.. Bonita 
Enierson) in which a counselor was in a position to instead prevent a 
student from fulfilling his or her potential. Yet, even when a counselor is 
supportive, that stance alone is not sufficient to cause a student's success. 
The motivation to follow through, to turn the potential into reality, must 
come from within the student. This determination to see something 
through to its conclusion is a primary characteristic of Jerry Andrews. 

The inner resolve of this young man is all the more striking because it 
is covered by such a quiet, low-key demeanor. Jerry Andrews is not an 
"obvious" person; even his mother, with whom he is close, admits to not 
understanding him much of the time. Yet she raised him with the freedom 
and trust to be himself. The confidence she had in his ability and good 
sense has been translated into Jerry's own sense of self-confidence. He 
projects an air of someone who knows he can succeed at what he set out to 
do. Jerrj' feels he is in control of his life. But he is. simultaneously, a 
realist; he doesn't count on good fortune to insure that his plans will 
always work out. Rather, he is willing to take what comes and rely on his 
own flexibility to temper whatever obstacles fate may present him v/ith. 

Jerrj' has drawn on his own experiences and his basic nature in for- 
mulating a set of world views about the society he lives in. He acknowl- 
edges the essential role that the support of family, friends, and community 
must play in advancing the development of poor black youths like him.self. 
But he also clearly feels that there is no substitute for the resolve of the 
individual to make something of his or her life. For Jerry Andrews, "free- 
dom" has been this optimal combination— the encs^^ragement of others 
who trusted him enough to let him pursue his self-determined goals. 
Working at his own pace, and in his own style, this young man will rollow 
his goals to their conclusion. 
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Case Study: Yvonne Barnes 



All names have beCt> changed to protect the identities of the study's subjects. 

If I could, I would change a whole loL Vd change everybody's personality 
and mine too. If I could change back the hands 0/ time, I'd become n more 
better person than I am already, you know, 'cause there are a lot 0/ things I 
want in life and I came at it the wrong way....For one thing, when I was 
coming up in school I should have knew what I wanted to do because now 
I kind 0/ regret being bad in school and hanging out. I still ain't accom- 
plished what I want in li/e...I wanted to become somebody and I haven't 
become that yet. 



Introduction 



Yvonne Barnes, age 20 and the youngest of eight children, lives with her 
parents in the same house she grew up in. Although she graduated from 
high school, Yvonne's school records are dotted with academic problems 
and disciplinary incidents from the time she entered kindergarten. 
Yvonne was seen as having trouble witli her studies and as being very 
disruptive in the classroom; above all, she always resisted taking orders of 
any kind. Yvonne recalls her own school days as a time of "hanging out." 
She did just enough work to get by, but her greatest pleasure was when she 
skipped classes or hid out in the school building. Sports, particularly 
basketball, were all that Yvonne liked. But she destroyed her chances of 
playing on the high school team because of her pattern of getting into 
trouble and refusing to do her work. Looking back on her school history, 
Yvonne today voices ihe regret that she didn't do better. Yvonne wants to 
"be somebody'* and acknowledges that her past hampers her now. Yet, 
along with the self-criticism, Yvonne has a great deal of self-pride; she 
believes that she can make something of her life as long as she wants to do 
it. Her current plans arc vague and not totally realistic — she talks of get- 
ting a job, entering college, 3nd enlisting in the Army, with no clear chro- 
nology or priorities. Rcgdrdless of the direction she takes, Yvonne is 
adamant about being ready to move on — leave home and leave Michigan. 
But as she herself admits, her attitude about life will have to change or she 
will find herself "hanging out" indefinitely. 



Case History 



Yvonne Barnes is the youngest of eight children, with five brothers and 
two sisters ranging in age from two to 12 years older than herself. Her 
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father, a construction worker, has never had trouble finding employment. 
When Yvonne was about 5 years old, her family moved from Ypsilanti and 
bought a house in nearby Willow Run. Yvonne, having graduated from 
high school two years ago, still lives in this house today with her mother 
and father. Mr. and Mrs. Barnes recall that when they first moved in, they 
were one of only two black families in the area; about three years later, the 
neighborhood was mostly black, with families either renting or buying 
homes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barnes remember Yvonnes early childhood as being a 
trouble-free time. Says her mother, "Well, slie was a pretty admirable baby. 
She never liked to play with girl things; she always liked to play with 
boys, trucks, cars, you know." Her father agrees that Yvonne was some- 
thing of a "tomboy," but also admits to having gone along with it. "Yeah. 
She always wanted me to take her fishing when she was little; she always 
wanted to do what a boy done." Yvonne's transition to school posed no 
problems either. One of her brothers, exactly a year older than Yvonne, 
went to a Head Start preschool in the neighborhood. When Yvonne was 
three, she begged to go there too and was soon attending Head Start every 
day with her brother. Thus, when it was time for her to enter kindergarten, 
there was no major adjustment for Yvonne. Summing up her early elemen- 
tary school yea/s, Yvonne's mother says, "She did okay, yes she did okay." 

Yvonne however, looking back, regrets that she did not make more out 
of her education. It is a theme that is repeated as she talks of her life in 
general: "I could've did better, I could'vedid better. I couldVe did a whole 
lot better. I could've did better all my life. In elementary, junior high 
through high school, I could've did better." As she recalls, her educational 
career did not start off too badly in elementary school: "Yeah, it was pretty 
nice." But she admits that even then it was hard for her to do her work; she 
would instuad hang out and play. Yvonne remembers only one of her 
teachers at the time, in fourth grade, and says she liked *his particular 
teacher because she made Yvonne get her work done: "Well, she helped 
me out a lot, made me *sit down girl and do your work, quit being so bad.' 
She was nice though, she made you do your work. You wasn't coming in 
there to play or, you know, horse around or whatever. She made you do 
your work. She'd break out this paddle." 

According to tester and teacher ratings from these days, however, 
Yvonne's academic and behavior problems in school were already quite 
severe. Testing showed consistently low scores and behavior ratings dur- 
ing test sessions showed Yvonne as being highly anxious and somewhat 
shy. In first grade, the examiner wrote: "High anxiety — afraid to make 
definite answers; some bizarre responses, poor psychomotor responses." 
By fourth grade, the tester underscored and double-checked "anxious" 
and added "hesitant about situation." 

For Yvonne, the classroom setting was as problematic as the testing 
situation. She consistently received poor ratings in all areas of academic 
performance and socioemotional development. Academically, she was 
rated as not retaining learning, being hesitant to try, giving up easily, and 
having low motivation for success. On social and emotional variables. 
Yvonne was described as being isolated, withdrawn, and uncom- 
municative; having poor relationships with peers and teachers; being 
easily led into trouble and blaming others; being disruptive in the class- 
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room and aggressive toward peers; impulsive, disobedient, and resentful 
of criticism or discipline. It is not surprising that Yvonne's prognosis for 
future academic success was seen as being very poor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barnes's attitude towards Yvonne's schooling is difficult 
to ascertain. Their own assessment is that they taught all their children 
that education was important, especially as a means for the economic 
advancement of blacks. Says Mrs. Barnes, "Well, one thing I really want 
them to do is get a good education, * cause that was the main thing and 
whites didn't really want to see a black person ahead of them." Mr. Barnes 
states, "Educat ion, the way they ei^.ucate, you got to have education now in 
anythin3....If you can't read, you just left out." Although two of Yvonne's 
brothers did go to college, it is possible that education was stressed more 
for them than for Yvonne or her sisters. Asked, for example, about 
Yvonne's teachers, Mrs. Barnes says somewhat apologetically, *To tell you 
the truth, I about done forget *em all. I shouldn't, but..." Yvonne's teachers 
consistently rated her mother low on dimensions such as "cooperation" 
and "participation in school activities." Yvonne claims her mother made 
her do homework — "It was either do your homework and then hang out, 
or get the whuppin' and still do your homework." But beyond this external 
constraint to meet school's basic requirements, there is no evidence that 
the value of learning and achievement for its own sake were reinforced for 
Yvonne at home. 

This relaxed attitude toward education persisted for Yvonne and her 
parents into junior high and high school, despite the fact that Yvonne 
accumulated a history of disciplinary incidents. A series of offenses — 
smoking in the bathroom, fighting with peers, arguing with teachers- 
resulted in a total of three suspensions and two expulsions. Says Mrs. 
Barnes; "I think that's when she had her biggest problems, in the high 
school, in the junior high." But .she goes on to minimize these problems, 
saying the teachers exaggerated the difficulties and that Yvonne was not 
an instigator, but only someone who hit back if attacked first. "They wasn't 
too bad ^0 me, but you know, like teachers, they can make things worse 
than what they is. You gotta be there to know what's happening. Some- 
times, teachers can see I could hit you, but teacher don't see when you hit 
me. Things happen like that and you can't explain because I'm over here 
saying you did, you saying you didn't, and she just only see one. [I] was 
the kind if you hit me, I'll hit you back. You don't start nothing, but if 
somebody hit you, you hit *em back." Yvonne apparently would not toler- 
ate being hit by anyone, including the school principal, who according to 
Yvonne, regulaHy doled out paddlings with a thick board. Says Yvonne 
proudly, "No, not mc, she never hit me, I said, 'Kick me out.' She'd kick 
me out for two or three days. My mother said, 'You should have let her hit 
you, so you wouldn't get Kicked out.' I said, 'No, no.'" 

Academically, Yvonne continued to coast through junior and senior 
high school, doing a minimum of work and just getting by. Hanging out 
again seemed to be her favorite pasilme; "I passed through, but I also did a 
lot of hanging out. I was skipping all the time. I'd do my work, I passed — 
that's one thing. You know, I do my work, and then after I got the grade for 
that one semester, or that wi;ek, then I knew it would be time to hang out." 
Her transcript for these years shows almost all C's and D's. In fact, when 
Yvonne was interviewed at the age of 14, she reported being only 50 
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percent certain that she would graduate from high school. Yvonne recalls 
having no favorite teachers back then, but she did like "a gym teacher 
cause she always let me come in. play basketball, and I stayed in gym, if I 
decided to miss a class or something. She would let me in, she was all 
right." It is interesting that by then Yvonne favored the teacher who let her 
hang out and skip classes; in elementary school it was the one teacher 
who forced her to work whom Yvonne remembers fondly. 

Although she was always interested in sports, Yvonne found that for a 
girl, athletics wasn't available as an outlet in junior high, so instead she 
took up the clarinet. But even this effort wa3 half-hearted and just "getting 
by"; "hanging out'' was still Yvonne's major activity: "Well, really there 
wasn't too much sports for the girls back then; I had gym all the time, I 
played basketball. There wasn't really no sports. But I had band classes, so 
I played in the band. [I played] clarinet. I never really got down on it. I hit a 
few notes, but I was like, you know, like hanging out. I still got my clarinet. 
I play on it every now and then, you know, but hanging out was what was 
happening." 

When Yvonne reached high school, athletics was more of an option 
for girls and she had an opportunity to play on the basketball team— her 
favorite sport. Again however, we hear Yvonne express regret for the fact 
that she wasted this chance: "Well, I messed up in high school when I had 
a chance to be on the basketball team and try to do something for myself 
or, you know, or make it to somebody's college or whatever. I was hanging 
out a lot, you know, just messing around, and I didn't accomplish what I 
wanted to, see, and Tm still mad at myself about that." 

In all, one is struck by Yvonne's ambivalence in her feelings about 
school. On the one hand, she is honest about how much she enjoyed it as a 
place to hang out and socialize with her friends. On the other, she truly 
regrets that no one made her take her studies more seriously and that she 
herself let opportunities pass by. Her confusion is reflected in this fantasy 
she offered when asked how she would change the schools if given the 
power: "My school, if I had the power, I would make a castle out of my 

schoul You come in, like the gates are closed Then lunch hour, the 

gates are open. I give people time for a little late lunch or what, hanging 
out. I give them time to come in, but I have it like a castle. You knuw, the 
high school is like a straight little hallway, a couple little turns and that's 
that. I would have a big old place [where] you can hide, skip, whatever. . . . 
It would be a good time, but people would still come to that school. It 
wouldn't be boring, there's always going to be something exciting about 
that school, you know, it's going to make everybody want to come. Even 
though you do hang out, it's especially that everybody [learn something]. 
Ain't going to pass no dummies, don't pass no dummies." 

While Yvonne occasionally seems sorry that no outside force com- 
pelled her to study, sho is basically a person who resists any attempts to 
control her. It is striking that when she is asked if there are any people in 
her life who have influenced her, Yvonne seems to equate influence with 
control and vehemently denies that anyone else has affected I. \ "Nobody 
really influenced me [except] I would say myself, really. . . . 'cause I don't 
listen to nobody. I mean, my mother she might tell me some stuff that's 
good for me. I listen to her, but really I look up to myself/' Mr. and Mrs. 
Barnes cannot name anyone cither who they think influenced or served as 
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a model for their daughter. Instead, Yvonne seems to characterize herself 
as a leader, but interestingly, as a passive one— that is, she claims to make 
no attempt to "control" or influence others, they just follow her: "... you 
know, it seems like I might be a leader. It seems like everybody wants to 
follow in my little footsteps, all my friends, you know, if I do something 
crazy or weird, they might want to do that too. Well, I wouldn't be influ- 
encing them, they like [would follow]." 

Although adamant that no one has influenced her, Yvonne does admit 
to admiring two of her siblings— the oldest sister and the oldest brother. 
She says of her sister, "I know I look up to my sister a lot. She don't 
influence me. She tries to help me out, but she don't influence me." And 
she says even more about her brother: "I liked my brother *cause I always 
wanted to kind of be like him. He did pretty well in school. I wanted to go 
to college and that's pretty hard for me to get in there. He went to Eastern 
. . . and his wife is a school teacher. ... I wanted to always be like him." 

Toward the rest of her family, Yvonne has the same kind of mixed but 
relaxed and accepting attitude she expresses toward school and life i^i 
general. **Well, we seem like we argue all the time. Sometime we become a 
family and sometime we don't become a family." She reports getting along 
pretty well with her siblings, having the usual ups and downs. As the 
youngest, Yvonne occasionally got special treatment, but her parents agree 
she wasn't spoiled. Says Mrs. Barnes: "I don't think they spoiled her. Just 
being the baby, I mean, you know, a lot of things that she would want to do 
they would let her do by her being the baby, and she stayed the baby I 
guess till she got up big enough she want to try to change on her own." 
Yvonne and her parents have the same realistic attitude about their cur- 
rent relationships with one another. On living together in the family, says 
Yvonne, "I know I get on their nerves and, you know, they get on mine, but 
that's a family, you know, that's life. It's about the usual. I get along with 
them. We always have our misunderstandings between each other. We 
might be mad for a minute but then, you know, we don't have no long 
grudges going against each other. We be back family again in five minutes 
lifter we get through arguing." 

This live-and-let-live attitude seems to have characterized all aspects, 
of Yvonne's upbringing. We have seen that there was a general feeling that 
education was important, yet no real pressure to exert oneself in school. 
Analogously, the family's attitude toward religion was that it was impor- 
tant but not mandatory. Says Mrs. Barnes: "To me, the whole factor should 
be [religion]. But I know it hasn't been here, on the whole, 'out it has been 
some. I think it should play the biggest part. They used to go to church all 
the time until they got up big enough to make up their own minds. They 
don't go like I want them to go; they go when they want to go." Mr. Barnes 
agrees that letting his children make up their own minds is the only 
reasonable attitude. He adds that they have managed to learn and inter- 
nalize the right set of values this way: "Young ones nowadays get wiser 
than we do. Not any more weaker, and wiser." 

Respect for the individuality of each of their eight children has been 
translated, at least in Yvonne's case, into a certain kind of determination 
and self-pride. She's not completely happy with herself— she knows she 
could have done better— but she is not ready to give up because she 
believes she can get what she wants if she tries. Yvonne assesses her 
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current life situation with this mixture of self-criticism, self-admiration, 
and hope: *Tm kind of satisfied but not really, because I o 'Id have been a 
better person, I could have been somebody. Everybody kuov^s me, Tm a. 
popular person. In school, I actually wanted to be a basketball player; 
that's what I really wanted to be. But I kind of messed up, but Tm still 
trying on it now, you know. I stay in my sports, I play softball too, but Tm 
still trying to get into playing basketball, that's what I want to do. My life, 
it's all right, it's so-so, it could have been better." 

Looking toward the future, Yvonne's parents admit they have no idea 
what she might be doing in the short- or long-term future. Says Mr. Barnes, 
"I couldn't see in the future," and Mrs. Darnes, ''I don't know. She says she 
wants to go to [business school] ... so I hope that be part of her plans." 
Yvonne herself is indefinite about her next steps. She talks simul- 
taneously about wanting to get into college, enter the Army, and find a job. 
These seem to be contingencies, in order of decreasing preference, yet 
none of these ideas is backed up by a realistic understanding of the re- 
quirements or opportunities involved. 

Yvonne says, "I like to plan ahead. That's why I'm going to try to get 
into the service. But I'm going to try one more time to see if I can get into 
school. If I can't get into the school, I'm going to go ahead and, you know, 
make my plans to get into the service." In the next breath she says, **rm 
going to stick around for a little bit to see if I can get me a job." Yvonne's 
plans for school seem more in the realm of fantasy. She wantr go but has 
had no success locally in being accepted. Instead, she believeb from what 
she has heard that she would have no trouble being admitted to "some 
college" in California and has vague plans for moving there, staying with 
relatives of her parents, establishing residency, and going to school on a 
full scholarship: "I try to do good and I want to be somebody. If I keep 
living around here, I might not be able to get a chance to get imo a college. 
I was thinking about even moving to California; both of my parents got 
relatives in California. They got a college down there for I think four years, 
the University of Cal or something they was telling me. This guy was 
telling me about it. He said you go down there and you can get in, and it 
wouldn't cost y^u nothing. You can take four years of college free, and that 
scholarship would pay for it. That's all I got to do is get there and make it." 

Recognizing that getting to California will itself take money, Yvonne 
is seriously considering enlisting in the Army and accumulating some 
savings. Looking five years down the road, she shows her characteristic 
mixture of fantasy — dreaming about the star she wants to be — and deter- 
mination — vowing to make it on her own terms and not letting others set 
her limits: "I'd like to be on the basketball court, but then again I might go 
into the service. That's what I really want to do, bi people keep telling 
me, *Naw, you don't want to do that.' But then I think I do, you know, I 
think I want to go there and see if I like it. I'm tired of people telling me, 
'You're not going to like it .so don't even waste your time. You don't like 
taking orders from home.' I don't really like too much taking orders from 
home, but it does depend on the kind of orders it is. But I think I can 
handle the Army if I want to do it." 

Whatever future plan she pursues, Yvonne is certain about one 
thing — wanting to move out of her parents' home and see the world be- 
yond Michigan: "If I can't get me no job, I'm going, Tm leaving. I got to get 
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out of Michigan; I'm tired of being in Michigan. Tve been there all my life, 
I want to see some of the world, I got to go somewhere, I want to move. I do 
want to move away from my family *cause I think Td probably be a better 
person, too." Yvonne states emphatically: want to get my lu'e together," 
but she also admits, "I have to change my attitude. My attitude is really 
bad and that's the only influence I have is to change my attitude. If I'd 
change my attitude, I'd be a whole lot better." 



Analysis 



Yvonne Barnes is a young woman with vague prospects and no real sense 
of urgency to find a direction for her presently uneventful life. This lack of 
pressure — both internal and external — has characterized Yvonne's up- 
bringing. Although both Mr. and Mrs. Barnes claim to value education, 
neither of them seem to have actively encouraged her to take her school 
work more seriously. They let Yvonne establish her own path, and she 
quickly took the easy route of skipping clases and doing the barest mini- 
mum of studying. Even when Yvonne built up a record of disciplinary 
troubles, Mrs. Barnes blamed it on the teachers' misperceptions as much 
as her daughter's misdeeds. 

If no one in the family felt particularly responsible for Yvonne, she in 
turn has never seemed concerned about anyone but heicdf. As the youn- 
gest of eight children, Yvonne was not spoiled; nevertheless, it is not 
surprising that she didn't develop a sense of looking out for others, as we 
have seen in some of her peers who did have younger brothers and sisters 
to care for. Yvonne's individuality was not only tolerated but apparently 
encouraged in a family in which all the children were accorded the right 
to make up their own minds about things. Yvonne did not have to worry 
that her actions would hurt others; hence she was essentially free to do as 
she pleased. 

Being free — without anyone else cnntrolling or influencing her — is 
important to Yvonne. This attitude, however, results in several conflicts in 
her thinking. She states that she has no one but herself to blame for not 
having taken her studies more seriously, and yet she implies through her 
memories and fantasies that she would have done better if only her teach- 
ers had pushed her more or made their lessons more interesting. Similarly, 
she is almost defensive in her assertion that no one except herself hac had 
any influence on her life. Yet she speaks wistfully of the older brother who 
has been to college and whose wife is a teacher, repeating how much she 
always wanted to be like him. Following her own rebellious course 
through school, Yvonne has severely limited her chances for entering 
college ar 1 being like this sibling — the only person, in fact, whom she 
speaks ot with obvious respect. 

By her own admission, Yvonne will continue hanging out in life 
unless she changes her attitude. Thus far, all her statements about the 
future begin with the word "if"— if I go to California, then I can get into 
school; if I decide to enter the service, then I know I can handle the Army; 
if I look around here, then I can find a job. Again, that sense of urgency is 
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missing. Yvonne's tone does take on more animation and determination 
however, when she talks of her general need to move on and experience 
more out of life than Michigan has to offer. If nothing else, boredom with 
her present situation and curiosity about new places to "hang out" in the 
world, may provide Yvonne Barnes with the impetus to make some 
changes. Whether it is a change for the better, as she professes it will be, is 
up to her alone. 
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Study: Calvin Charles 



All names have been changed to protect the identities of the study's subjects. 

1 always liked to be the guy that called the shots. That's the way it was 
fher., and it's the same way noiv— you get a little money, you can do that. 



Introduction 



Calvin Charles, age 23, is at Ihe slale penilenliary serving 18 months to 5 
years for breaking and entering. A high school dropout, Calvin is someone 
the judicial system would call a "chronic offender." Articulate, particu- 
larly about his self-styled life of crime, Calvin relies on words primarily to 
justify his own actions. His actions, beginning with our eariiest childhood 
documentation, reflect a consistent history of fighting with peers, and 
hostility and resistance toward adults. Calvin's course seemed set by third 
grade, when getting money became established as the dominant theme in 
his life. The conventional age-appropriate issues— education and later 
employment— neither concern nor motivate Calvin. Although an active 
and goal-oriented young man, his goals are in conflict with those of his 
society. 



Case History 



Although Calvin has few specific memories of his early school years, what 
he does remember is associated with getting into trouble. Asked what he 
would do when he got to school, Calvin replied, "Look for something to do 
wrong." Backing down a bit, he qualified his statement: "Well . . . not 
really something wrong, but it would always come out wrong." Pressed for 
details, Calvin recalls such incidents as accidentally droppir^g a block on 
another child's head in preschool (and deciding that the "victim" pre- 
tended to be hurt worse than he actually was), and ducking the kinder- 
garten teacher whom he felt was being too strict with him. Such incidents 
illustrate Calvin's consistent, if minor, scuffles with peers and adults in 
the early school years. 

Mrs. Charles, Calvin's mother, however, does not recall him having 
any such problems with people at that age. On the contrary, she says of hi 
years at preschool, "He was always outgoing, you know, liked being 
around other kids. I think he liked it pretty much." The reason for the 
discrepancy in Calvin's and Mrs. Charies's reports is unclear. Calvin's tale 
may be as much a reflection of his current self-styled image— & young man 
who has chosen to be at variance with his society— as it is an accurate 
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recollection of this period. His mother does acknowledge, though, that she 
could see Calvin, as early as age 3 or 4, having a **very strong personality 
. . . I think that's why he is &j way he is today." 

Reports from teachers and examiners during these early years suggest 
that the true picture lies somewhere in between the recollections of Calvin 
and Mrs. Charles. The preschool teacher wrote of Calvin: **He is curiou*^, 
asks good questions, and is interested in many things. Likes to do his own 
choosing and reacts negatively to a limit or disappointment, if it is some- 
thing he wants very much, and becomes stubborn and cannot be reasoned 
with, but he is learning self-control in this sort of situation." This v native 
reaction, rather than any control, predominated in testing situations; Cal- 
vin may have been responding to the structure of the setting or the frustra- 
tion of not being able to perform many of the tasks requested of him by the 
examiner. Testers frequently noted that Calvin was overly active and easily 
distracted; he was very verbal but often about topics of his own interest 
rather than about the test questions. Calvin's hostility and resistance to 
performing appear in several comments. Those who tested Calvin at age 
4V2 and at the end of first grade stated that Calvin might have scored higher 
if he had been more willing to try the tasks required. Whether the problei 
was motivational or intellectual, however, Calvin's scores remained con- 
sistently below average. 

This early pattern of resistance and poor intellectual performance 
proved predictive of tho difficulties Calvin would encounter in the struc- 
tured setting of the elementary school classroom. As recorded by teachers 
and supported by Calvin's own early memories, fighting with other chil- 
dren was characteristic of his behavior. For example, his first grade teacher 
rated Calvin as most like pupils who get into fights or quarrels with other 
pupils more often than others; have to be coaxed or forced to work or play 
with other pupils; have difficulty in learning school subjects; make un- 
usual or inappropriate responses during normal school activities; and 
become upset or sick often, especially when faced with a difficult school 
prcbicin or situation. Calvin's second grade teacher, while finding him lef:"^ 
quarrelsome, reported that he had motivational problems regarding aca- 
demic performance. 

hiterestingly, although Calvin and his mother disagree on whether he 
had early adjustment problems in school, they are in agreement that his 
major difficulties with authority began around the third grr-de. But Miey 
attribute the cause of the problem to very different sources. According to 
Calvin, money assumed a great deal of importance to him at this age and 
obtaining it became his major motivation in life: ''About third (grade] . . . 
Yeah, I jjot to know where the money was, and I was always trying to think 
of something to do to get some money. That's the wa^ it's been ever since." 
The implication is that acquiring money took precedence— in terms of 
time and effort— over school work. Calvin reports that he started out doing 
lots of little odd jobs (e.g., cutting the giass) to earn pocket money but 
quickly decided he could make more, and make it fa.ster, by stealing. Even 
though, by his own admission, his parents we.^'e able to provide him with a 
reasonable amount of spe>:din^ money, it was not enough for him: "Things 
wasn't too bad, but I alvvays wanted more than I could get." He says of 
trying to get money to buy something like a basketball or football, "But 
that still ain't getting it, it's taking too long, actually, so you find out that 
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you can steal comething and somebody will give you a reasonable amount 
for it. You do it two or three times and say, *Well, this is it/ One thing leads 
to another." 

Mrs. Charles, however, attributes her son's difficulties at this age to 
problems he was having with his school work. She says, "His marks 
weren't too good," and explains that he was specifically having problems 
with reading and math. Rather than being aware of any discipline prob- 
lems, Mrs. Charles sees all of Calvin's difficulties at this age as stemming 
from academics. "Most of them were, I guess, like in his reading, things 
like that, he kind of fell behind. I think that'? what kind of threw him off, 
you know. Then after a while he just stopped trying." Neither Mr. nor Mrs. 
Charles particularly remembers Calvin attempting to earn money through 
odd jobs at this age and, while acknowledging their son's desire for money, 
see it as emerging after the difficulties with school work first arose. 

The school recovds at third grade corroborate Mrs. Charles's recollec- 
tion about her son's academic difficulties. Calvin was referred for a psy- 
chological evaluation midway through the year, with the following entry 
by his teacher in his school records: "Slow in arithmetic and reading 
(below first grade level). Become, frustrated and refuses to do work that is 
new to him. He has attempted to skip from school. Needs more help than I 
can give." Calvin was recommended for special education and repeated 
the third grade. During his second year in third grade, he also received 
tutorial help and teacher home visits. The consistent pattern of fighting 
with peers, evident in kindergarten and first grade, picked up and in fact 
contin throughout Calvin's school career until he dropped out in the 
eleventh grade. 

Thus, even in early elementary school, Calvin appeared to be having 
two types of problems— one was keeping up with his grade level academ- 
ically, and the other was repeatedly getting involved in disciplinary inci- 
dents. His parents' role in dealing with the former — taking an active 
interest in the learning aspects of Calvin's education — seems minimal. 
Although Mrs. Charles reports having attended PTA meetings and various 
conferences, she has no specific memories of any of Calvin's teachers, nor 
do she or Mr. Charles reoort ever having worked with their son at home on 
his schoolwork. 

Calvin's parents have more to say about their involvement in disci- 
plining their son. According to Mrs. Charles, the role of disciplinarian fell 
to her during Calvin's early years. She describes herself as not being per- 
missive, but admits that Mr. Charles was "more strict, I guess." Still, Cal- 
vin's mother does not recall any particular problems with Calvin when he 
was young. She says of Calvin and his siblings, "I guess I tried to raise 
them f^U alike," but acknowledges in her son's case that "everybody has a 
different personality; with some it worked, some it doesn't, you know." 

Mr. Charles attributes his own lack of involvement in his children's 
discipline to his time-consuming work schedule. He excuses himself: 
"You know, when you're a working man, you have little time . . . when 
you work in those plants. Sometimes I would have to work six days a 
week, sometimes twelve hours a day and, you know, you really don't have 
too much time with your wife or nobody else. And there are six, seven 
kids and they all have different personalities and you almost have to have 
a Ph.D. or a master's degree in psychology to relate sometimes." 
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However, Mr. Charles did begin to play a more active role in disciplin- 
ing Calvin at about the age of 11 or 12, perhaps two years after his son 
began having serious problems in school. Of this period, Mr. Charles can- 
not recall any difficulties as disciplinarian: *Td say, I think we understood 
each other quite well. That was most of the problem to me, what I expect 
from him and what he expected from me. That's about the way it went. I 
thinh we had a pretty good understanding." Calvin's father also does not 
recall using physical discipline very often, an impression that is sharply 
contradicted by his son's memories. Remembering the first time his par- 
ents caught him stealing something at age 9 or 10, Calvin says, "I got a 
whuppin', not a whuppin' — a killing. The first killing I ever got." Al- 
though he became mor^ adept at hiding the evidence of his thefts, more 
such beatings followed tor Calvin's various infractions. Calvin is particu- 
larly resentful of one beating his father gavo him in fourth grade, allegedly 
for stealing 20 dollars from his aunt and uncle. Calvin admits to having, 
stolen the money, but claims he got it elsewhere. The grudge, which he 
holds lO this day, is that his father was in error over the source of the 20 
dollars. Significantly, rieither Mr. nor Mrs. Charles remembers this inci- 
dent, still so vivid in Calvin's mind. 

In contrast to the earlier days when Mr. Charles felt he and Calvin had 
a good understanding, Calvin's father believes that as his son grew older 
he just stopped listening. Concerned about the peer group Calvin was 
running around with, Mr. Charles tried to talk to his son. "I considered it a 
bad crowd. I talked to him, I met with him on it, and he'd hang out with 
them anyway. He seemed to understand what I was saying, but it didn't 
make any difference. ... He always wantec* to deny whatever I seen com- 
ing up, you know." His father also reports warning Calvin to stay in school, 
to no avail: "I was always on his case about staying in school, you know, I 
told him you need it, very bad. . . . But, I give up along the way. I just tell 
him. this is how it is, and I told you this is wrong. You don't want to go to 
school, you're kicked out of school, you don't want to do this, you're going 
to have to find a place to go. Especially when he got about 17, 18. And he 
was in and out of trouble." 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Charles felt that Calvin was led into trouble by the 
friends he hung around with. Mrs. Charles is quite definite in believing 
that the root of the problem with these other children was parents who 
took no part in disciplining their sons: "This particular family, well I think 
their parents didn't really care what they did, and you know he [Calvin] 
got involved with them." Yet, despite their own involvement in disciplin- 
ing Calvin, both Mr. and Mrs. Charles independently voiced the feeling 
that once he was outside the home, they had little control over Calvin's 
behavior. Says Mrs. Charles, ''Discipline? Well, at home he wasn't no 
problem, but after they get out, you know . . . when they get out you don't 
know what they're doing." Mr. Charles echoes, '*In my house here, that's 
where you have control, and that's all you have. Once they leave here, out 
in the street, what can you say?" 

As Calvin got older, moving into junior high school, the influence of 
his home and early upbringing seemed to diminish even further. Not only 
were his parents' values ineffective in guiding Calvin's behavior, but other 
potential sources — such as religion or acceptable role models — were also 
absent. According to Calvin, his parents were noi religious and (for rea- 
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sons he doesn't explain) his mother would not allow him to attend church. 
He claims to have occasionally sneaked out of his own home to go to the 
church near his grandmother's house. But the impact of what he heard 
there was minimal. He went to church because "it just seemed like it u^s 
the thing to do. ... I knew the things that I was doing was wrong, but I got 
into the habit." Similarly, Caivin can recall no family members or friends 
who influenced him in a "positive" direction. Instead, he claims to model 
himself after the fictional character Alexander Mundy from the television 
show "To Catch a Thief." Beginning around the age of 14, Calvin says he 
admired the style of this character— a distinctly "intellectual" one— and 
would try to apply it to himself:."! did the way he would go about plan- 
ning, and I would like to do just about the same, and put it in this situation 
instead of the situation he was in." 

Although Calvin fancied himself a "thinking man's thief," his school 
records continue to show a student with academic problems as well as 
disciplinary ones. As a result of having repeated third grade, Calvin en- 
tered junior high school one year older than his seventh grade peers. 
Initially enrolled in a regular academic program, Calvin was later referred 
to the Alternative Education Program and the services of a helping teacher. 
His history of fighting escalated, and in the eighth grade Calvin was sus- 
pended on an assault and battery charge involving another student. Al- 
though he claims, "I liked school all the way until I got to high school," 
school for Calvin seems to have been little more than a matter of atten- 
dance. If anything, it pro -ided the necessary social contacts for furthering 
his illegal activities, which at lhat time were largely concerned with deal- 
ing drugs. 

Outside of school, Calvin continued to have repeated brushes with 
the criminal justice system. His first official contact with the juvenile 
justice system came when he was 15 and charged with "deserting his 
home without sufficient cause." His adult criminal record is spotted with 
dismissed cases, convictions, and sentence?: his activities and charges 
include possession of stolen guns, criminal sexual conduct, drug dealing, 
and larceny. In his own mind, Calvin saw no problem in balancing his 
criminal career with his responsibilities as a student. The school au- 
thorities obviousl;' thought otherwise, and Calvin believes the high school 
principal was "out to get him" for having moriey and nice clothes: "He 
says, 'You come in here dressed nice all the time,' and he thinks, 'Where 
you getting the money from?' I told him it wasn't none of his concern, as 
lopg as I come to school and do what I'm supposed to do. It ain't your 
business actually So he tells me, 'We're going to kick you out for the rest of 
the year because we don't want you in here.' ... So I went back the next 
year and he was standing there." While not kicked out a final time. Calvin 
dropped out of school on his own in the eleventh grade. 

Calvin's record of legal employment parallels his experiences with 
the school setting. Although his illegal activities provided him with ade- 
quate income, he nevertheless joined the CETA program at the age of 18. 
When asked why, Calvin responded that his CETA position was valuable 
in making the social contacts necessary for his ether, criminal dealings: 
"The main thing is to do everything you can to find out everything you can 
about everything. . . . You don't k:iow what information or what might 
come in handy where and what time, you know?" His job supervisor 
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viewed Calvin in the same troublesome terms as did the school au- 
thorities, believing his employee neither put in a decent day's work nor got 
along with other workers on the job. He stated that Calvin's attitude toward 
the job needed improvement. Calvin's own statements regardir.;^ world 
of work confirm his employer's evaluation; his attitude, even today, is that 
the value of a legitimate job is to provide a front, so that people will not 
wonder about the source of his income. 

The job Calvin had at the time of his most recent arrest was apparently 
to serve this purpose. It was while working as a janitor at a large shopping 
mall that he was arrested for breaking and entering at one of the mall's 
shoe stores. He claims that this particular charge was false, but that be- 
cause of his reputation — one he talks of with evident pride — the police 
were out to get him. Convicted, Calvin is now serving a term of 18 months 
to 5 years at the state penitentiary in Jackson, Michigan. 

Although he has no specific plans for when he gets niU of prison, 
Calvin talks vaguely of getting a legitimate job. His parents would like to 
see him change, but are realistic about his prospects. Says Mr. Charles, "I 
wish he would change and ... try to get some free time in this free worla 
and try to raise a family and get a good job. But they always say it's not 
gonna happen again, don't worry, don't worry. I'm not going back no more 
and all that." And Mrs. Charles says, "Well, if he don't change he'll be 
right back where he is." Calvin's own ambivalence about going "straight" 
is evident in the defiant attitude he expresses at the same time he talks of 
finding work: "When [my term) is up, like I said, I'm going to do what I 
vr^nt to." The shortage of jobs for young blac men does not bother him. 
"LooJ; here, as long as they make some money. . . . there's something I can 
do to get some." That has certainly been Calvin's history up to this point; 
the manner in which he comes by money in the future remains to be seen. 



Analysis 

Calvin Charles is a young man with a turbulent history, beginning at an 
early age, his frustration in school appears to be associated with repealed 
disciplinary incidents and subsequent criminal activities. Although he 
fancies himself a "smart" thief, with an intellectual approach to crime, 
neither his test scores nor his school performance records corroborate this 
self-image. 

Parent involvement, for Mr. and Mrs. Charles, was clearly weighted in 
favor of discipline over explicit educational concerns. Although giving lip 
service to the importance of learning and school, neither Mr. nor Mrs. 
Charles appears to have actively encouraged or helped Calvin in his 
schoolwork. As disciplinarians, first Mrs. Char'es and later her husband 
believed that they were involved with Calvin. By their own account how- 
ever, Calvin's disciplining was not always consistent his parents differed 
in how strict they were, and when their methods didn't work they ap- 
peared to give up rather than search for more effective means of reaching 
Calvin. It is interesting that neither Mr. nor Mrs. Charles believed that 
Calvin internalized the rules and values they set down. Both voiced a 
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philosophy that on^ could summarize as **out-of-sight, out-of-coutrol." In 
Calvin's life, no othc* 30urces, such as the church or exemplary role mod- 
els, substituted to provide an inner basis for decision making according to 
the accepted standards of society. 

Calvin's orientation toward life is clearly an ac ' one; he is a "doer" 
with a clear goal, and money is an obvious motivating force. Calvin's 
activity is directed toward his own gain — he feels and has no respon- 
sibilities toward others — and is alway i the service of promoting his self- 
image as a bright criminal up against society. Money is valued for what it 
brings, again perpetuating a self-image reinforced by nice clothes, good 
cars, and other materialistic trappings. 

For Calvin, having money— lots of it, obtained with a minimum of 
labor — is a primary source of self-esteem. Again, the dynamics are not 
completely clear, but the consistency of his history leads one to speculate. 
Academics, as a source of self-esteem, were closed off to Calvin early 
when it was evident he could not keep up with the demands of school. At 
the same time that his academic difficulties became obvious, around third 
gracjf*, Calvin reports that money first assumed its subsequent life-long 
importance to him. It became, even at the age of 9, a substitute source for 
displaying his worth. The school system, however, did not just let Calvin's 
difficulties slide by. Several attempts — home visits, tutorials, alternative 
education programs — were made to help Calvin with his academic prob- 
lems. Yet, for reasons that we cannot fully ascertain, these efforts did not 
succeed. Calvin seems to have determined early on to set himself apart 
from the mainstream. 

Today, his criminal activities are still a source of pride for Calvin. 
Whether another source of self-esteem — one more acceptable to the gen- 
eral society — takes its place when Calvin is released from prison remains 
to be seen. Without adequate motivation and the necessar educational 
and iob skills, however, Calvin Charles's prospects are not good. 



Case Study: Gerald Daniels 



All names have been changed to protect the identities of the study's subjects. 

My earliest childhood memories are just daydreaming, you know, and I 
would daydream just what I ivanfed to be. I guess everyone thinks they are 
special, an J I guess I thought there was something special for me to do, 
that was basically my whole little dream as a kid. ...To ine, [the moti- 
vation] was simpJy within me. I-/ust knew, growing up, there was some- 
thing better. I felt that I didn't need nobody to tell me that, and I was just 
trying to find it myself, and I still am, stili trying to find it. 



Introduction 



Gerald Daniels, age 24, attended Michigan State University on a full ath- 
letic scholarship. He graduated with a major in criminal justice. Unable to 
find a good job, he has enlisted in the Army. He plans to obtain his 
master's degree while in the service and then to enter law school upon his 
discharge. Eventually, Gerald hopes to be a corporate lawyer or enter pri- 
vate practice. Although sports were Gerald's door out o^ poverty and into a 
better world, he came to appreciate the academic side of education while 
in college. Today, his message to his five younger siblings, and to all blacks 
of the next generation, is that economics and education must go hanH-in- 
hand. Gerald acknowledges that a youngster's success in the academic 
world takes hard work, determination, and sacrifice, but he believes any- 
thing worth having is worth this sacrifice. Above a)l, Gerald Daniels be- 
lieves in the importance of the individual dream and the individual effort 
in making thr dream come true. Although he was fortunate in having a 
supportive family as well as teachers, coaches, and counselors to encour- 
age him in school, Gerald sees himself as the most important influence in 
his own life. He has faith in his own ability, and the resolve to work as 
hard as necessary to advance through the system. 



Case History 

Gerald Daniels is the oldest of six children. His parents never married, an^' 
although his father lives neaiby, Gerald has had no contact with him since 
age 10. Gerald and his siblings were raised by their mother and stepfather, 
Mr. and Mrs. Mason, and also saw a great deal of Mrs. M^- ^n's mother. The 
family was always a close one, and yet each person sic * t as an indi- 
\ idual; one can see here the lOOts of Gerald s later strong ^ ^e of selfhood. 
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Says Gerald of his family, "It's like a two-edged sword. I liked the close- 
ness about it, but we argued a lot. We all loved one another; it's just that we 
are all very independent, we ea^h have our own way of thinking." Both 
Gerald and his mother remember that as the oldest, Gerald often tcok care 
of the younger ones. He recalls that when the fourth child was born, his 
first sister, "the idea of being the oldest, responsibility of looking out for 
the rest of them, really hit me. Up until that point, I was just happy to have 
some company." 

In Gerald's memory, siblings and cousins— that is, family — were his 
only real friends until junior high school. Of himself as a young child, he 

says, "I was very introverted, I was very quiet In school I was not 

really meeting people because I was still basically shy." Mrs. Mason re- 
members that as the first and only child for a while, "he was a mama's 
boy" and stayed around home. However, she Sijys Gerald adjusted rather 
well to being separated from her when kindergarten started, and contrary 
to his own recollection, M^'s. Mason remembers him as always having lots 
of friends: "He's the type of guy you can't help but like, because ever since 
Gerald has been in school there's always been kids coming to the house." 
Tepcher reports confirm Mrs. Mason's version; Gerald was rated as socia- 
ble and outgoing with peers as well as teachers. He was seen as having no 
trouble making friends. 

There is anoth^r interesting discrepancy: Whereas Gerald describes 
himself as quiet, both teacher and tester ratings throughout elementary 
school characterize him as impulsive. At age 4: "[Gerald] was somewhat 
difficult to test because he kept grabbing at test materials and was quite 
distractible." At age 5: "Large child; extremely hyper." And in the e men- 
tary grades, "impulsive" and "distractible" were checked as being fre- 
quent behaviors. Mrs. Mason's memory is closer to her son's; she 
remembers Gerald as always being self-possessed, obedient, and well be- 
haved. It is not c'aar what the source of this discrepancy is, but one 
possible explanatioii is that Gerald's excess energy made it difficult for 
him to be still in traditional academic settings. This energy was bound up 
in sports from an caHy age. Says Mrs. Mason: "Well, [Gerald's] always 
been an athletic ch 1, so he liked to play ball even when he was a little 
boy, you know, a bdby, even before school." As n^e shall see, athletics have 
continued to be dominant In Gerald's life. 

Despite this problem with impulsiveness, however, Gerald was a con- 
sistently good student throughout his cloment<iry grades. Teachers gave 
him high ratings for showing initiative, being alert and interested in his 
school work, being motivated toward academic performance, and—even 
though easily distracted— still persisting and completing all his assign- 
ments. Gerald was seen as having an average to slightly above average 
chance for academic success at this point. His own memories of school in 
these early years are also very positive: "School was fun for me. I enjoyed 
it; I couldn't wait to go." He has many vivid and positive memories of his 
teachers. Strikingly, he says of several of them such things as. *i always fell 
she took a special interest in me," or "She spent a lot of personal time with 
me." Gerald's belief in his own specialness either caused, or was rein- 
forced by, many of his teachers responding to him on an individual basis. 

Mrs. Mason also has positive memories of Geralds school days: 
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"[Gerald] did fine. I never had any problems out of him going to school. He 
enjoyed going to school." His teachers saw Mrs. Mason as being very 
supportive of her son's education. She consistently received very high 
ratings on such variables as participating in activities, understanding 
teacher's goals, making efforts to aid her child's education, being cooper- 
ative, and maintaining a good relationship v^ith the school. Gerald also 
feels that his mother was very supportive of him throughout his school 
years, although characteristically he feels that the primary impetus came 
from within himself: ''Well, she sort of reinforced my self-motivation. And 
that self-mo'ivation, that's something I thought about often and I just came 
to the conclusion that ... I always had, and it was something thai now 
that I m older and I look back on it, it was something that my mother knew, 
and she encouraged it. She was always there in my corner. But she was a 
little weak in that if I wanted to fail, if I wanted to quit, she would have 
gone with that That's why I have to rely on myself." 

Yet, lookiLg back on his elementary school days as well as the subse- 
quent junior high school and high school years, Gerald today repeatedly 
voices the regret that he was not a more serious student. He recalls that in 
fifth grade, the first year he and other blacks were bussed across town, the 
disruptiveness of the classroom put an unfair burden on the teacher: "The 
stress and pressure which us kids put on her . . . really, I didn't learn 
nothing in that class that would help me in terms of my arithmetic and 
spelling. Basically, it wcs us kids' fault." Then, beginning in junior high 
school and especially in high school, sports took precedence over study- 
ing for Geiald: "I went out for sports. At that time, studying wasn't a really 
big thing to me. I never took the time; it was mainly the sports. It was the 
only thing I really knew I could do. ... I did well in school, but I never 
took books home in order to study. I just did enough to get by; I didn't 
really try to do the best or better myself." 

It is significant that just as Gerald takes much of the credit for his own 
success today, he believes he has no one but himself to blame for his 
'Mazy" attitude toward academics. In fact, he reports that he actually had a 
great deal of encouragement from home, as well as from school personnel. 
Asked, for example, about his mother's attitude, Gerald replies, "Of 
course, my mother suggested many times [that I study more). But, like I 
said, I'm the oldest and there are six of us now, and at that point in time 
there were five other people Mom had to give attention to. And being the 
oldest and being in that situation, if one doesn't have the personal drive to 
want to do it, he can find many reasons why not to do it. Basically. I was 
finding the reasons why not to do it." 

In school, Gerald had encouragement from many sources — teachers, 
coaches, and counselors. Fortunately, these individuals were able to spark 
that personal drive in Gerald. He had at the time quiet aspirations of 
getting an athletic scholarship and believes his own determination, plus 
the direction others provided, was responsible for changing his attitudes 
about hard work and education. In junior high school, Gerald found his 
ninth grade history teacher understanding: "He was in sports too, and at 
that time I had problems with my study habits. After class, he would keep 
me and he would talk to me, give me pointers." His junior high school 
physical education teacher was also an inspiration: "Mr VV. taught me at 
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an early age that everything in life worth having is worth sacrificing for, 
and that's really when I started sacrificing. I knew that football was some- 
thing that could open some doers forme and at that point in time I just did 
what I could to get my dream/' A young man, [Dan], with a background 
similar to Gerald's, also came to the junior high school as an athletic 
assistant. Gerald speaks of him as an important influence, again stressing 
the individuality of the attention he received: "[Dan] ju:,t let me Liow 
things, giving me that personalized instruction that I really couldn't get 
from my coach'. It motivated me to work harder alone; it was basically a lot 
of lip services he gave us to keep us motivated, keep us striving." From 
[Dan], Gerald also learned about people "giving of themselves to help 
others, which is is a quality I admire, and it is something that I like to do, I 
like to give of myself." 

Gerald's high school football coach "instilled in me the desire to work 
hard. He put that work ethic into me. He done a lot of tilings for me 
outside of football, such as spending time with me over at my house, 
explaining to me that it was more than just football, it was just that football 
could open doors for Gerald Daniels," Finally, Gerald's academic coun- 
selor reinforced the idea that more than football was necessary if he was to 
achieve his dream of going to college on an athletic scholarship. "Mr. R., 
my counselor, he took an interest in me academically. He found out . . . 
about my study habits and then he helpe i me a lot in that respect. I was 
still rebelling though. He was there day-in and day-out. Now that I loclc 
back on it, I appreciate it." At the time, this counselor rated Gerald as 
being very high in motivation and capable of making realistic plans about 
the future. With his encouragement, Gerald entered the Upward Bound 
program and received tutoring in college preparatory subjects. 

Summing up the effects of his various role models during these sec- 
ondary school years, however, Gerald again makes it clear how much he 
has his own good sense to thank for his ultimate success: "I have to say 
that Gerald Daniels himself was a positive influence in that I'm glad I 
listened to me a lot of times on important decisions that I had to make." 
Reflecting on what made it possible for him to advance, when most of his 
peers on Ypsilanti's south side have remained where they are, he again 
stresses that internal motivation plays a role at least equal in weight to any 
negative outside forces: '*I mean, the real deal, blacks is the last to get 
hired and the first to get fire^^^ That's just a fact, and it's lough, you could 
let that defeat you or you can just stick to it and keep plucking away. I 
choose to do the latter. I mean, it's an individual choice, you just learn it as 
a child. . . . That's why I guess I have to go back to saying that Gerald 
Daniels himself is a positive influence because I knew what I wanted and I 
just didn't give in to the negative; I always felt positive." 

Gerald got what he wanted; he was able to enter Michigan State Uni- 
versity with a full athletic scholarship in football. However, his lax study 
habits from high school caught up with him and Gerald realized that he 
would have to learn how to study if he wanted to make it through and 
graduate. Typically, he saw this as his own responsibility and gave aca- 
demics the personal effort he had previously reserved for sports. "It kind 
of hit me when I went to college that the means to better oneself is there, 
but no one is going to take you there. I mean, you have to go about it 
yourself; I learne^ that. And once I did, \ took the necessary steps. ... I 
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was studying for the first time in my life. I was fortunate enough that I was 
an athlete and we had a study hall program at Michigan State, and I was a 
part of that naturally, but I put in a lot of personal time, too. I was a step 
behind, and I iiad to catch up with my peers; once that was done I was 
fine." 

His college experience solidified for Gerald the importance of educa- 
tion as the means for economic advancement. This new-found wisdom is 
something he feels obligated to pass on to his younger siblings: "Oh, I tell 
them all. I said that education is one step. I mean it's something that all 
kids have to do, so why not be the best? I wish it was something that I 
would have done as well as sports, but I didn't, but I've been through the 
system, still going through it, and I think, through my experiences that Tve 
been through, I could help them out, . . . warn them basically about edu- 
cation." Gerald believes that not just for his siblings, but for all poor 
blacks, a better future lies in instilling a personal determination in young 
children to take their education seriously: 'The economics and education, 
you can't separate them — education, sacrifice, determination. It's going to 
be hard, but there are going to be sacrifices that one has to make. It has to 
start [when you are) a child, it's going to be a long process, but that's what 
it's going to take. . . . Tough it out because the game is set, this is the 
system, this is how it's being played, education is a way. You can frustrate 
yourself, or you can get in there and play the game." 

Gerald has a philosophy upon which he determines his own future as 
well. He believes in a combination of working toward long-range goals 
while simultaneously enjoying the day-to-day aspects of life: "I think it's 
good to plan, to plan down the road, five or ten years, whatever. But I also 
feel that one should live each day to the fullest. I think one should look at 
it in terms of future goals, but by the same token just get the most out of 
each day. But definitely, one should plan, have something to strive for, 
some goals, something to keep you going." Gerald has this same balanced 
perspective about himself and his satisfaction wi*h his current life situa- 
tion: 'It could be better. I'm not satisfied; I'm still reaching, I'm lix^ing. I'm 
not content, but by the same token I'm not down on myself. I'm just having 
a little pause right now, but I'm still reaching." 

Equipped with his college degree and a major in law and criminal 
justice, Gerald has been unable to find an appropriate job. "Right now, 
times are kind of hard. I haven't been fortunate in my search for jobs; 
either Tm overqualified or underqualified, oi don't have any experience." 
Rather than being discouraged, Gerald has enlisted in the Army. He sees it 
as an excellent opportunity to continue his education. He hopes to pursue 
a master's degree in criminal justice while in the service and then use that 
as a route for entering law school when he gets out of the Army. Even- 
tually, he hopes to be a corporate lawyer or enter private practice. In 
characteristic fashion, Gerald has this to say about his present situation: 
"The Army I went into mainly for the benefits, for the money; and it's just 
that right now I happen to believe personally that it's the best job a black 
man can get. The Army has this saying, *Bo All That You Can Be.' Well, I'm 
going tc find out how much of it is real, because I think it's just like 
anything in life; you get out of it what you put into it. Right now it seems 
this is the best move for me." 

Mrs. Mason sums up her son this way: "[Gerald] is a unique person. It 
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might sound like a clich6, phony, or whatever, but after hin I think they 
broke his mold, because he's got his ways, and you know, he has his funny 
ways, but [Gerald] is special. He's a unique person." 



nalysis 



Gerald Daniels is a young man with an active and positive orientation 
towards life. Although he grew up the oldest of six children in a large 
family, his sense of individuality seems to have been instilled there. It is 
hard to say where his sense of being someone special comes from, where 
he developed the sure knowledge thai he was meant for something better 
in life. With characteristic self-congratulation, Gerald feels that it was a 
certainty he always had within him. He acknowledges that he was ex- 
posed to this optimistic attitude while growing up, yet he says the major 
credit for his strong internal motivation must be given to himself. 

Though it is undoubtedly true that much of Gerald's stamina and 
ability are his and his alone, one must also acknowledge those other forces 
in his environment that saw to it that his basic strengths were not wasted. 
A primary and enduring influence in his development is Gerald's mother. 
Mrs. Mason has reinforced her son's self-motivation and has made it her 
business to become interested in his education from his earliest school 
days onward. While her direct efforts to help him were sometimes diver- 
ted by the need to attend to the other children, Mrs. Mason must have 
communicated to Gerald tiiat she respected his abiUty to achieve what he 
set out to do. 

Gerald was fortunate in having, in addition to his family, a succession 
of encouraging teachers, coaches, and counselors throughout his school 
years. Beginning in his elementary school days, Gerald can remember 
teachers who seemed to take a personal interest in him. When he became 
so involved in sports during junior high school and high school, the 
combined efforts of the academic and athletic staffs were responsible for 
helping him get sports and studies into a more balanced perspective. The 
message that these various role models finally communicated to Gerald 
was that sports were his entryway to the world, but that his ultimate 
success in making it to and through college depended on much broader 
efforts. 

Gerald says it was his own discovery in college that he needed to take 
his studies seriously; the seeds for this insight had actually been planted 
by his mentors in high school. Nevertheless, it was with his characteristic 
brand of personal determination that Gerald tackled the academic chal- 
lenge and, indeed, turned himself into a true student. Along with his self- 
admiration, Gerald also feels a calling to help others — perhaps inspired 
again by the models of those who helped him through school. Fulfilling 
this calling, Gerald is trying to steer his siblings and other black young- 
sters of his acquaintance along the right educational pathways. Gerald 
oiay be, above all else, responsible for himself — but his is not a totally 
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selfish orientation. Coming from a close and supportive family, he has 
internalized the ethic of caring about others. 

For the future, Gerald has been able to temper the disappointments of 
the current economic scene with his realistic and positive outlook. Unable 
to find a good job, he is using the Army as his access to furthering his 
education and eventually obtaining a law degree. Here again, Gerald's 
success will be a product of the interaction between his inner motivation 
and the opportunities that the outside system is making available to him. 
Alone, neither inner nc^ outer resources are sufficient. In combination, 
they can make the childhood dreams of a youngster like Gerald Daniels 
come true. 
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Case Study: Bonita Emerson 



All names have been changed lo protect Ihe identities of Ihe study's subjects. 

I have an aunt, ivJio's teaching. She'd been (eaching about (en years, when 
she Jived with us for a while, 1 ihmk she had a hlg in/Juence.,.and my 
parents ivere aJivays pushing me, too, io get a good education. They al- 
ways pushed. They pushed us all 



Introduction 



Bonita Emerson, age 21, has compleled her bachelor's degree in special 
education and is planning to obtain her master's in this field. Teaching, 
particularly wor! le vith special needs children, seems to have been a 
lifelong calling k ^onita, beginning with her tutoring younger children 
as early as elementary school. Much of this young woman's sense of pur- 
pose and direction can be traced to her strong family background with its 
emphasis on mutual respect, education, and above all, religion. Junior 
high school was the period when Bonita's black consciousness was first 
raised, and the enduring importance of this consciousness in her life is 
reflected in her plans to open her own school for poor black youngsters, 
cither here or in Nigeria. Her educational philosophy, about which she is 
quite vocal, stresses hard work on the part of children and active involve- 
ment on the part of parents. Bonita leaves one with little doubt that she 
will succeed in realizing the future she has planned. 



Case History 



By her own account, school has always been an avenue of success for 
Bonita Emerson. From as far back as kindergarten and first grade she 
recalls, '*I know I was pretty bright. 1 was right on top of things." Mr. 
Emerson, Bonita's father, agrees, and her earliest school records confirm 
their reports. Said her preschool teacher, "She is obviously reasonably 
intelligent . . . pretty smart." Teacher ratings in elementary school were 
unanimous in predicting that she would succeed academically. 

Mr ^ son aWributes at least some of Bonita's initial academic suc- 
cess tc jrly start she got through her preschool involvement: *'I think 
it was the right help because she learned how to do a lot of the things 
when she got into kindergarten; see, they gave her a jump/' However, it is 
clear that Mr. Emerson, a minister, believes it was the environment he and 
his family created at home, even more than outside influences, that af- 
fected Bonita and her siblings: 'They got that base from home; the most 
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important part is that home environment from their growing up until they 
are out." In fact, he admits that he sometimes found the intrusion of the 
preschool teacher into his home to be a nuisance. The preschool teachx^i 
herself sensed this defensiveness. She described the i^merson's home and 
values as being more middle class than that of the other families in the 
group and said, "They were a little bit more concerned about the preschool 
being for special kids or something like (hat and were not always cooper- 
ative, because I think that they felt like they were being put into a slot they 
didn't want to be in." 

When Bonita was in kindergarten, her family moved to a predomi- 
nantly white neighborhood on the edge of Ypsilanti, and hence she at- 
tended schools that, by her own reckoning, were no more than 2 percent 
black. Mr. Emerson says of the move, again reinforcing his position that 
parent involvement is the key to upbringing and education, *i didn't 
intend to stay in 're [Perry] area because it was too crowded, there was too 
much disrespect from the children, so you know you couldn't profit too 
much because such involvement makes a whole lot of difference." 

Bonita's memories of elementary school are positive. She remembers 
tne names of all her teachers and can often recall smaU details or experi- 
ences from each grade. The roots of her calling to be a teacher are c bvious 
even in the.- early school years. In sixth grade, she was one of the stu- 
dents se'* ''.tc. lO help out the kindergarten teachers and tutor first graders 
for three diternoon:^ each week. About this time — age eleven — she began 
babysitting for mentally retarded children as a result of special training 
she received in the Girl Scouts. That Bonita's goal to teach and help others 
was present .om the first is confirmed by Mr. Emerson's lerollection of 
her elementary school years: "She had the desire to be a teacher and we 
encouraged her in every effort, brought her up in a Christian atmosphere, 
and the main thing that we always said that you have a goal in mind; that's 
the only way you will be successful. . . . She had ambitions from the 
beginning." 

Academically, Bonita always did well. Within the school's tracking 
system — basic, middle, advanced — she was in the top group, beginning in 
elementary school and continuing on to the college prep classes in IJph 
school. Only one subject — mathematics — has consistently given her trou- 
ble. Even so, Bonita is not a person to give up. S' says with determina- 
tion, "But I Titill say I'm going to get better in that, in math; I'm always 
working on it." 

In talking about school experiences, both Bonita and her father con- 
stantly return to the theme of parent involvement and its importance in a 
child's education. Says Mr. Emerson: *A11 of us were involved in the school 
from the beginning of day one until she completed it. . . . As the parents, 
we always stood behind [Bonitaj and encouraged her. She was into books 
and things, and we would alvi^ays buy the books and give her the ideas as 
much as wo could read them. ... If there was trouble, I was the man that 
solved the problem and we never had too many problems about that. . . . 
It's hard to get the black parents to get involved. If the parents don't F^Qm 
to be interested in it and they don't even participate, well then they can 
say thov ^'on't care, but they couldn't say that about the [Emersonsj; they 
kub was there." 

T* ^ ,,4ly real problem Bonita remembers was having to overcome the 
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reputation her three older brothers and two cousins had attached to the 
family name in school. As she describes them, they were athletes rather 
than students; they called themselves the "Rough Boys" and did "silly, 
things to make the teachers angry/' Upon entering junior high school, 
Bonita had to establish herself in her own right as someone who was a 
serious student and not a troublemaker. Here again, her father proved 
instrumental, coming to school to talk to the principal and to a teacher 
who Bonita felt was prejudiced against her because of her brothers and 
cousins. Says Bonita, "We talked and we got it straightened out." 

But Bonixa's home environment insured that all the children, includ- 
ing her brothers as well as her younger sister, never really got into serious 
trouble. Says Mr. Emerson, "As long as you are staying here, there is only 
one boss, that's me, that's it." And Bonita repeats that there was no point in 
trying any major wrongdoing at school because the children knew their 
father "would be up there in a minute . . . and they would be punished 
when they got home." Punishment at the Fmerson household was occa- 
sionally being "whipped with a belt or a stick. And sometimes they'd 
make us work extra hard." Most often, discipline meant beins '^'^prived of 
a privilege, such as going to a basketball. game. Before a punishment was 
meted out, Mr. Emerson always discussed what the children had done 
wrong and "allowed them to defend themselves." For Bonita, the usual 
infraction was "talking back— that's a bad habit." But by her own account 
as well as her father's, "I didn't really present any problems to them." 

More often than punishing for bad behavior, the Emerson household 
rewardeduts children for doing well. Again, this is most obvious in the 
area of educational accomplishment. The children were given a dollar for 
every A they got and Mr. Emerson says of Bonita, "She got a lot of money 
from me in school." Parental influence was also felt when Bonita and her 
siblings chose friends. Bonita says, "I knew who I could bring home and 
who I couldn't." Acceptable friends were those who respected their par- 
ents and were serious about their school work. While not explicitly forbid- 
ding Bonita to have friends in the "fast crowd," her parents would apply 
what she called "little scarr tactics" if she brought one of tL..ii home: 
"They'd say, 'Where did that little fast girl come from? What's wrong with 
you — the next thing you know you'll be pregnant or something.'" 

It is clear thai Bonita's family instilled in her a sense thai was 
important to do something worthwhile with her life. From her religious 
training and the example set by her minister father, it is easy to see how 
she came to believe in the value of helping others. Even of his school 
involvement, Mr. Emerson says: "I am not only concerned about my chii 
dren, I am concerned about all of them when I go out there. I don't go out 
there to cafend just mine, I got to defend all of them on the same road." 

That Bonita's personal bition took the ^orm of being a special edu- 
cation teacher was very likely influenced by her aunt — an important role 
model in Bonita's life. This aunt, also a special education teacher, came 
from Alabama when Bonita was 9, and she lived with the Emerson family 
for three years; she continues to live and tef^ch in the local area today. 
Recalls Bonita: 'i think she was a big influence. I was always watching her 
and I would go help her do things. I really enjoyed her." Mr. Emerson 
reports that Bonita still has a close relationship with her aunt. 
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Bonita's aunt was still living with them when Bonita entered junior 
high school, and this period of Bonita's education seems to have been an 
important one in setting her future course. Both Mr. Emerson and Bonita 
recall that she v;as very active and involved during these years. She re- 
members, was student senator, and I waj in the choir and different clubs 
and organizations." Significantly, junior high was the period when 
Bonita's black consciousness was first raised. 'Tnere was one special 
teacher, Mrs. G., that I liked. She would always help us with black history, 
so I really like her." Bonita says that junior high school was also the time 
when she became self-conscious about her minority status, being one of 
the few blacks. >q the school: never liked that." 

At home, although Bonita heard about being black down South from 
her grandfather and his brothers, there was no emphasis on the special 
problems people encounter as a result of race. On the contrary, Mr. Emer- 
son says he is different from many of his people in not attributing hard 
times 10 blackness per se. He believes people of any color, particuarly if 
they are poor, can encounter difficulties, and he holds firmly that it is the 
individual, leading a Christian life, who can improve his or her station. 
This is the attitude Mr. Emerson imparted to his children when they 
encountered any prejudice upon first moving into their nearly all-white 
neighborhood. They were taught to look after themsel^'^^s; as Bonita puts it, 
"They just told us, 'Don't take anything from anybody."' 

Bonita, like her father, believes that blacks must take responsibility for 
advancing their own situation. Mr. Emerson believes the church must play 
a major role in this: "Well, religion as far as I'm concerned is the only thing 
in this world that lets you go ahead in life. If you put God in your life, you 
reaffirm the best of yeur abilities, set the same opportunities, and set the 
same priorities." Although acknowledyng the importance of religion in 
her own upbringing, Bonita is cautious about its role in advancing the 
black cai.se: "(Blacks) have to have unity first of all; there's too many 
different sections and religioi is one that can split up a lot of black folks, 
and there J;iould be just some (ype of organization where Ibeir religion 
has nothing (o do with it, and also that we support our own organization." 

Bonita sees the educational system as an ideal organizing force for 
blacks to help themselves. Like hei father, she sees parents' involvement in 
their children's education as a primary mechanism for bringing about 
lasting improvements. One can hear echoes cf her father's position in 
Bonita 's philosophy, to which she adds her own plea for instilling more 
racial awaruiess than she had growing up in a white neighborhood: "L" 
these parents are up on things and know what's happening, it's a whole 
different story. ... I also think they (blacks) should try to educate their 
own, and they just have to push more and more, and the way the whole 
system is set up. it's not really set up to give you any self-awareness." 

But, although Bonita and Mr. Emerson both criticize the lack of in- 
vol"ement ol black parents in their children's education, thpy diverge on 
where they lay the blame. Mr. Emerson confines his .iding to the 

par;nls them.selves: "Well they just don't care, that's tht- only thing I can 
see." Bonita, on the contrary, belie/es that parents and the school system 
must share the responsibility when black children receive an inadequate 
education. On one side, she criticizes parents for assuming the schools are 
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doing an adequate job rather than finding out for themselves what kind of 
eduction their children are really getting: "The parents just don't get in- 
volved. They say, "(She] is a good teacher, that's all I care about; [my 
child's) getting A's and B's on her report card," ?>nd they don't know what 
the child is doing to get those A*s and B's— they may be just giving them 

out free They might treat the students differently if they find out the 

parents are watching them." On the other side, Bonita criticizes the 
schools for not encouraging parents, particularly the less educated ones, 
' become more involved: "The parents can only ask so many questions, 
Lc ause they don't know the questions to ask. And [the schools) give them 
any answer to get them off their backs." 

Bonita's philosophy about black education appears to have been fur- 
ther developed during her participation in the summer Outward Bound 
program after tenth grade and then cemented by her encounters with high 
school counselors. Basically, she feels there is discrimination against 
black students in the form of counseling them into junior colleges and 
vocational fields, rather tha:i acknowledging that they ran succeed along- 
side whites in four-year co)leges and the professions. The Outward Bound 
program challenged her and convinced her that the schools must chal- 
lenge all black students instead of channeling them into the easiest track 
Bonita acknowledges that she was fortunate in having her own parents 
monitor her courses, making sure that she followed the college prep track. 
But after her high school counselor tried to discourage her— telling her to 
set her sights no higher than being a Licensed Practical Nurse because she 
could never make it beyond junior college — Bonita lost all confidence in 
the public school system: "The bad thing about it is that so many people 
believed it. They [the other black students) never challenged him. And 
now every time something positive happens, I make sure he hears about it." 

With her family's encouragement, Bonita was quite sure that she 
could make it through a four-year university. Having today received her 
bachelor's degree in special education from Eastern Michigan university, 
she would like to go even further and obtain a master's degree in learning 
disabilities. In the future, Bonita plans to teach ble'^k children locally for 
awhile and then set up her own school either here Ox in Nigeria (a good 
friend of hers is from there). Because of her own experiences and what she 
has observed she says, "I don't see myself working in the public schools 
too long just because of the way the system runs. I don't feel they're 
chiiUenging students enough." 

Instead, Bonita has very definite ideas about how she would structure 
the school that she plans to establish: "I think it would be good if the kids 
were on a more independent level; it's like you have this wide range of 
students, and some of them are way ahead, but they have to stay at the 
same level with the rest of the kids. And then you have those who are 
really extremely slow, and perhaps if the children were put on individual 
tasks more jnsiead of a whole-class effort— I know it's a lot of work and it's 
much harder, but I think maybe they would get more out of their educa- 
tion." Bonita is also committed to reaching the parents and getting them 
involved in the schooling of their children: "They first have to knov; 
what's going on really, and I think evCiyone should put themselves on the 
same level— that nobody is betier than anybody else. And I notice that 
when you talk to parents on the same level, they appreciate y u more as a 
person." 
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Finally, Bonita's racial awareness and educational philosophy extend 
to how she plans to raise her own children some day: "Well, first I want 
them to know who they are, how our people got over here, and to under- 
stand — well, at least in this area, in this world— that black people are 
dvjfinitely treated differently But I want them to have some self-respect, 
and I don't want them to take whatever the teacher says for granted. I want 
them to research things and know for themselves whether or not it's right 
or wrong, don't go taking everything they say, and to challenge their teach- 
ers. So hopefully at a very young age 1 11 have them involved in different 
things and will help them, educate them about their people." 



The themes and influences running through the life of Bonita Emerson are 
s^lear and positive. Her parents and her home environment have done 
much to shape this young woman; she has aki e:.lablished an identity and 
a set of con' Actions of her own. 

It is obvious that Mr. and Mrs. Emerson placed a high value t a educa- 
tion irom the beginning and did whatever they could to encourage and 
cjuppcrt their daughter's school activities. Bonita's father cannot overstate 
the importance he attaches to parents' becoming actively involved in their 
children's schooling. Whether regarding the quality of learning or disci- 
plinary incidents, Mr. Emerson was visible and vocal on behalf of Bonita 
and her siblings at the school office. Listening to Bonita today as che 
espouses her own philosophy of what will improve the quality of educa- 
tion for young blacks, one hears echoes of her father's beliefs. "Parent 
involvement" is the key phrase that springs from both their lips. 

In addition to enjoying the closeness and suppori cf her immediate 
family, Bonita benefited from the role model provided by the young aunt 
who lived With them from Bonita's ninth through twelfth y^ars. With her 
strong reli<''0us upbringing, Bonita learned early that a worthwhile li^3 lay 
in helpin5 others, Thu presence of thic aunt, a special education teav^her, 
seems to have crystalli^^ed for Bonita the direction that she coo would take 
in being of service to thers. Bonita set this goal for hert-elf early. Then, 
with characteristic detv rmination, she pursued lier course throughout 
junior and senior high school. She refused to let tne discouragement of her 
high school counselor deior her. Believing his downgrading of her and 
other black students' abilities was racially based, Bonita wem on to prove 
that he and the public schools were wrong. Bonita met the challenge of 
completing her college education; ahe believes others can do the same if it 
is expected that they will succeed. 

The significance that Bonita attaches to her identity as a black woman 
is one important area of divergence from her father's strong influence. Mr. 
Emerson downplays race per so as a determining factor in an individual's 
life. Although Bonita's own racial consciousness did not really emerge 
until she reached junior high school, once she had achieved this 
awareness it became a guiding force in her life. While earlier home and 
school experiences taught her to fit into the while mainstream that she 
found horself a part of, a seventh grade teacher sparked in Bonita a sense of 
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pride in her difference. Perhaps in the same way that Bonita's aunt focused 
her niece's altruism on teaching the learning disabled, this teacher further 
channeled her student's motivation toward helping people of her own 
race. 

Religion, as v/ell as education, has been another dominant force in 
Bonita's life. Yet here too she has thoughtfully worked out her differences 
from her parents', particularly her father's, set of beliefs. To Mr. Emerson, a 
minister, the church is the single most important factor in any life; with- 
out it even the most t dvanced degrees become meaningless. Bonita ac- 
knowledges the value of religion in providing a firm foundation for an 
individual. But she also sees that religious factions have the potential for 
destroying black unity. Her priority is to find that strength in numbers, 
letting people gc their own way regarding faith, if need be. 

It is a mark of the Emersons' family strength that they take pride in 
Bonita'j having lived up to their values and yet feel comfortable with her 
distinct, albeit small, divergences. Althougu still young and single, Bonito. 
Emerson has clearly internalized a sense of responsibility for others and is 
actively pursuing a career that she believes will make her dreams for 
young black childien a reality. 



Case Study: Marlene Franklin 



All names have been changed to protect the identities of the study^ subjects. 

/ hope (hat I will be sitting back with a lot of mone}^ in '^v pocket and 
raising m}^ kids to the best of my abih'ties, and vWth a ne* / mate that is 
going to better my life. I am not going to look /or no one that's going to 
make me Jook bad /inanciaJ-ivise. When I go out there to Jook for a new 
partner, I am going to Jook for a much better man than I had, and I am 
quite sure that I can get one — so I am going to try my best to go out there 
and get it, you knoir. 



Marlene Franklin, age 22, is being divorced after three years of marriage. 
She has two children, aged 1 and 2, and is receiving AFDC and food 
stamps. Marlene attributes the break-up of her marriage to her husband's 
dissatisfaction with her use of "weed," or marijuana, a problem that the 
feels he exaggerates. The youngest of five children, Marlene is the only one 
in her fam*..y to have graduated from high school. She was enrolled in a 
secretarial program for one year at the local community college but 
dropped out because, she says, she did not like one of her teachers. How- 
ever, according to Marlene's mother, a strict disciplinarian, Marlene 
dropped out because she started dating and eventually met and married 
her husband. Marlene has plans for the future, but they are vague. She says 
she would like to enroll in another secretarial course, although her mother 
does nt any likelihood of her daughter's returning to school. Marlene 
is adamani ctDout wanting to do a good job of raising her children, either 
alone or with a new mate. She talks abovt wanting to find a job, although 
she blames lack of transportation and child care for the faci ',at bhe has as 
yet taken no concrete steps in this direction. With her divorce pending, 
Marlene Franklin's emotional energy seems to be tied up in the process of 
waiting. 



Marlene Burke Franklin is the youngest of five children in a family of fou. 
girls and one boy. Her father died when she was only 6 months old; 
Marlene's mother, Mrs. Burke, raised the children herself, although par- 
tially handicapped by being blind in one eye, Marlene herself does not 
recall much of her early years, but Mrs. Burke remembers: "She was just a 
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momma's child. I mean she always wanted to be near, close to me." Al- 
though Marlene had some trouble separating from her mother to attend 
preschool, eventually "she learned to really like it." Mrs. Burke a)so has 
positive memories of the preschool experience and remembb-rs that, she 
"went with them on different little trips." She agreed with the interviewer 
that pres:hool helped get Marlene ready for entering elementary school. 

In elementary school, says her mother, Marlene continued to be "a 
momma's girl. She never ran around that much, she played at home near 
me; she wanted to be mostly close to me." It is interesting that the only 
person Marlene can remember from elementary school is her third grade 
teacher "because she treated me as though I was the pet of the class. I liked 
her a lot." Apparently, Marlene's need to have special adult attention 
carried over from the home to the school setting. 

Both Mrs. Burke and her daughter remember Marlene as being a good, 
well-behaved student throughout her elementary school years. Says Mrs. 
Burke, "She liked school real good, all the way through; I had no problem 
out of her." And Marlene '"ays, "I tried to be a good student, yes, and I 
would do all my work everyday." Marlene's teachers, from kindergarten 
through sixth grade, echo this pict.ure of a well-behaved and hard-working 
student. Here are some sample statements: "She is a quiet, pleasant girl, 
always finishing her work correctly and on time"; "[Marlene] is very quiet, 
willing to do assignments given, agreeable disposition." There is also an 
indication, as Mrs. Burke noted, that Marlene was somewhat shy around 
her peers. Said her fifth grade teacher, "She has a slight degreo of trouble 
interacting Vv Ith others." And academically Marlene seemed to be at, or 
just below, average. Her sixth grade teacher summed up Marlene's elemen- 
tary school history with this assessment: "Good worker but low in aca- 
demic ability. She is well-behaved and has a good personality." 

This pattern of a well-mannered but academically marginal student 
was consistent throughout Marlene's school career. She maintained aver- 
age grades through eighth grade, after which her typical grades fell to D 
and remained at this level right through her graduation from high school. 
There was only one disciplinary incident in high sciiool, a fight, for which 
Marlene got suspended. According to Mrs. Burke, however, "They found 
out that it really wasn't the ones that they sent home that fought," and so 
Marlene's reputation as a welUbehaved student can be considered intact. 
However, this isolated incident does seem to have colored Marhn ly 
of looking back upon her school years. Even remembering her :,ct 
days, she says, "When 1 got up to the first grade and second, kids wanted 
to fight, so 1 didn't really enjoy school as much as 1 did when I was going 
to kindergarten, but it was still fun." Of later years, she says, "I didn't like 
too much this junior high school because when you get there you are 
talking about more and more fighting, . . . and it was just a hassle for me." 

More than anything however, and contrary to the "momma's girl" 
image, Marlene seems to have seen school positively, as a chance to escape 
from home. As early as preschool and kindergartrn she recalls, "I did like 
going a lot, that 1 was getting away from my mother, ^nd 1 enjoyed that part 
you know, getting away from home for a couple of hours." In junior high 
school, Marlene loved sports like basketball and volleyball: "I was on the 
teams and I enjoyed that a lot because I didn't have to come home from 
school and 1 was practicing everyday after school." High school too seems 
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to have been valued primarily as a place away from home: "I loved doing 

school v^ork, ... I am not going to say that I am an A student, but I 
liked it, you know, being there on time, being there as many days as I 
could, without missing; I enjoyed it, being in school." 

Marlene's need to escape, a theme that we will see repeated in her 
current situation as well^can be traced to the strictness with which Mrs. 
Burke raised her children. She describes her philosophy of chi idrearing 
this way: *The best thing I think to make a good parent is sit dowa and tell 
your child the most important things about life, and what to do and how to 
do it. The first important thing I think a child should be told is to go to 
Sunday schoc' and learn the truth about the Church and the Lord. And 
then to ^>bey their parents, and obey older people; you know, don't be 
talking.back at older people. And then run with or try to associate with the 
right type of children and people ... A bad parent don't care about what 
the child do." these two themes — the importance of the church and the 
need for parents to be strict in disciplining their children — ^.un through all 
of Mrs. Burke's comments about raising Marlene and her other children. 

Mrs. Burks admits that she was strict with Marlene, whipping her 
wiin a switch up until the age of 16 for staying out too late. Marlene 
"didn't get the attitude of running away [but] she did pout." H:;vvi /er; 
according to Mrs. Burke, she was more lenient with Marlene than with her 
older siblings: "I wasn't as strict on [her] as I was with them, but I had 
rules and regulations." Marlene also remembers that as the youngest, she 
received special treatment from her mother. Yet, in spite of— or because 
of — Mrs. Burke's stricter discipline with Marlene's older sisters, two of 
them have a long history of serious trouble. One has been a heroin addict 
for 10 years, has been involved in several robberies, and has four chil- 
dren — including a 12-year-old whom Mrs. Burke is raising. The second, 
also a mother of four, has a recprd of violence (beginning at the age of 14 
with the stabbing of a fellow student) and is on probation for two years 
due to another knifing incident. Mrs. Burke believes that these older sis- 
ters did serve as reverse role models for Marlene, however, because she 
could see that she didn't want to be like them. Marlene's concern with the 
amount of fighting she felt was going on in school may also have stemmed 
from her fear of what she witnessed in her siblings. 

Marlene's own reactions to her upbringing — her mothers strictness 
and its effect on her and her siblings— reflect a great deal of ambivalence. 
She rjnstantly returns to Me theme that she will not raise her children as 
strictly as she was rnised. and yet in the next breath she says that she is 
grateful for her strict upbringing. Ir> a long reflection on the subject, Mar- 
lene vacillates: "Wsen I was coming up, 'ny mother was kind of strict on 
me as far as company-wise. I am no! going to be as strict on my kids as I 
was treated, but other than that I can raibc tnem just about equal to the way 
I was raised, because I was raised okay ^ r as having the i ight mind to do 
some of the things that I have b^en doing. But yes I think I am going to 
raise them dirferent; i was raised kind of like the old-fashioned way. As far 
as me going out and having a good time, [my mother] didn't want to trust 
him, didn't trust me, shu was always thinking that we wi^re going to go out 
and ' '^t pregnant After I grew up and seeing that things are not as good as I 
ex|>_ ed them to be out there in the street, I really appreciate it the way 
she aid keep me in the house, because I might have gotten pregnant before 
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I did (when 1 was 20) but I am glad she did do what she did. I am not going 
to be as strict on my kids as she was on me, but I am going to give them 
some restrictions so that they won't be coming up getting pregnant quick, 
and doing other things quick as far as using drugs, but she was pretty well 
strict on me, but I loved it." 

Examining the above statement, and comparing it to the events in 
Marlene's life, pc'nts up some of the confusions this young woman faces. 
For example, Marlene says it was her mother's influence that kept her from 
getting pregnant in high school. *']usi about all of my friends got preg- 
nant." She reports that her mother made her want to be a serinus r.tudent 
in school: "That's why I was always hanging out with people who want.to 
go to sciiool and want to learn. I didn't mess around with the ones who 
was out there just doing what they wanted." And yet, after high school, 
Marlene seems to have abandoned her studies in favor of aer social lifo. 
She enrolled in a secretarial course at a community college f ;r one year, 
but dropped out because, she says, "I iiad this one teacher — everything he 
said was a cuss and I got sick of it," Mrs Burke, however, feels strongly 
th.it "[Marlene] would have continued in college if she hadn't messed 
around and dated. She ran into Mr. [Franklin] and that got her everything 
she has." Married at 19, Marlene became pregnant with her first child 
within a year and abandoned her educational career. Today she says she 
wouldn't mind going to another college but has no specific plans. Her 
mother says, "I don't believe that she would go back to school, no." ^ 

Similarly, Mhrlene's ideas about using marijuana show unresolved 
conflicts in her thinking. As sho says, she wants to follow her mother's 
strict lead to make sure her own children avoid drugs, yet she will "let 
them smoke weed when they get at least 17 or 18 years old, but I am not 
going to encourage them." Marlene believes that the only reason her hus- 
band is divorcing her is because of her own smoking: "The marriage was 
okay, and it was a great marriage for me, except that my husband is divorc- 
ing me because I smoke weed; that's the only problem we had, other than 
that, it was perfect." Sometimes she reports that she has stopped smoking 
because it bothered him, yet she also complains that "you can't stop doing 
everything that you like to do for nobody, you just can't change vour life 
completely for no one else. . . . You cannot stop a person from doing 
everything they want to do for their pleasure, because I was never going 
anywhere har Ily — all I was doing was just sitting at home keeping my 
kids— so I have to have something to do." So, although Marlene acknowl- 
edges that she was rightly brought up to see drugs as wrong, she also 
seems to feel that smoking marijuana can be justified, in her case, as yet 
another form of escape from the restrictiveness of her parental 
responsibilities. 

Marlene's life and attitudes today reflect this same mixture of deter- 
mination to succeed on her own terms, counteracted by excuses and es- 
capes. She is obviously distraught about her divorce, and yet she feels she 
cannot compromise herself any more to make her husband happy. Marlene 
mentions two types of support— legal and religious— which she has con- 
sidered turning to as a means of coping with her present difficulties. Yet 
again, we see a pattern of plans not realized and excuses offered: "I even 
made this appointment at this professional legal cemer, because I really 
want to sit down and have someone tell me all the procedures cf a divorce, 
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anc^ I couldn't make that app intment because I didn't have the monay 
[$15] tu pay them." And regarding the church: *if I was religious now I 
don't think I would be having these problems with my husband. I am 
willing to get into religion; he don't want to get involved, . . . (but) I have 
been thinking about that, you know, really I have been thinking about that. 
Yes, it is possible, yes, \ery much possible/' Although getting involved 
would not seem to require too much effort on Marlene's part — her older 
brother is a preacher, and her mother and one sister are both very re- 
ligious — we see once more a:. ! Jea without any concrete action to follow it 
up. 

Marlene also talks about looking for a job— in the next breath saying 
why, she cannot, or has not, done so: ''I am going to try and find me a job, 
then I have to try and find me a babysitter. If I could get a job, but I haven't 
really had no transportation to go out there and look because our cars 
broke down on us. But as soon as I can get that opportunity to go look for a 
job, I will, because ... I need to get away from home to get my mind off 
things that are at home." The theme of escape from her troubles, even more 
than financial need, seems to be Niarlene's primary motivation for wanting 
a job. Similarly, sht sees finding a new mate as a means of rescue from her 
current situation. ''There is someone out there that will be better to me 
than he was, and I am sure of that. I am going to find me one better than 
him, so that's what I am going to be trying." 

As she talks somewhat vaguely oi these future plans, there is nev- 
ertheless an appealing tone of determination and self-respect in Marlene's 
voice. Although her ability to accomplish these plans is open to doubt, 
there is one area — raising her children — for which her sense of resolve is 
convincing. "I am going to have to raise my kids by myself now, and it is 
going to he hard on me. . . . When a father splits, that can affect a child a. 
lot, but i am going to try and not have that happen to my kids; I am just 
going to have them hold their heads up high. So I am just going to try to 
raise my kids to the best of my ability, so they won't be having no prob- 
lems in school, you know. That's ah ^ut all I can say about it." 

Marlene Franklin is a person of compeling chcTacteristics — a passive 
escapism into a world of excuses vies with an active determination to 
create a bettor life f. herself and her children. 



Analysis 

Marlene Franklin is a young woman in a bad situation with a poor prog- 
nosis. In the middle of a divorce, she will soon be a 22-year-old single 
mother with two young children * raise. Although she has a high school 
diploma, Marlene has no markeidole skills. There is evidence that if she 
chose to, she could complete a two-year secretarial course and improve 
her chances of employment. However, as with much of her life, Marlene is 
full of excuses about the people or circumstances that hold her back from 
realizing any educational or career plans. 

Studying the pattern of Marlene's life that has led to her currcMit situa- 
tion, one finds clear and consistent elements. Much of hor personality 
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may be traced to the strictness with which her mother. Mrs. Burke, raised 
Marlene and her four older siblings. Parental involvement in this homo 
was largely centered on issues of discipline— rules and regulations about 
whom one went out with, where one went, and when one returned home. 
Although education and schooling were said to be important, it is not 
evident that anything beyond lip service was given to learning Marlene 
was the only child in the family to graduate from high school, and al- 
though her behavior record was nearly unblemished, her academic record 
was barely passing. 

Reactions to the strict discipline in the Burke home took several 
forms. For Marlene's older brother and one of her sisters, embracing the 
church a. their mother had done seemed to be the result. At the other 
extreme, two of Marlene's sisters set out on a path of open rebellion and 
serious trouble at an early age— one addicted to heroin and another in- 
volved in repeated incidents of violence. Marlene seems to have been the 
most passive of the children; she settled into— rather than going after— a 
middle course. She gave up the church but nevertheless remained a con- 
scientious, if not outstanding, student. School to Marlene was primarily 
an escape — a place to be that was away from the rest .ctiveness of home. 
When a more permanent means of escape presented itself to her however, 
Marlene went along with it. Thus, she quickly found herself married with 
two young children to raise. Even smcking marijuana— which she claims 
to be the cause of her divorce — was a pleasure sue indulged in her sole 
release from the daily restrictions of being a mother. 

MaHene's future plans have these same elements of escape anc^ ex- 
cuse. She dreams about finding a new mate who will treat her better and of 
having a lot of money m her pocket. More immediately, she talks about 
going out and getting a job— as much to get away from her troubling home 
situation as to provide a bettor income than the AFDC and food stamps she 
now receives. But here too, Marlene claims that lack of transportation and 
child care have thus far made il impossible for her to fill out even a single 
job application. 

The one condition that m'ght motivate Marlene to improve her situa- 
tion is the fact that she takes her responsibi!' y for her children very 
seriously. She is udamant in her resolve to raise them in a manner that 
encourages self-respect and to see to it that their schooling does not suffer 
because they don't have a father. Although being a single parent is yec 
another circumstance that Marlene "finds" herself in, the responsibility 
that has been thrust on her may at last be sufficient to translate her basic 
sense of determination into action. If so, it will mark a turning point in 
Marlene Franklin's lifetime pattern of waiting for opportunities to present 
themselves. 



Ti' 



Case Study: Dwight Gaines 



All *amcs have been changed to protect the idcntiUes of the study*s subjects. 

IVs just money, you knoiv, it's money, (hat main in/Juence. Get out and 
have a nice li/e 'cause you only live once, so you might as iveJI make the 
best of it end do ivhat you can do. Ij you can't do ivhat you ivant, it 
wouldn't veaWy he ivorth it. I knoiv everybody can't do everything that 
they u^ant to do in their li/e, but as long as yon can do some 0/ the things, 
ivhat you ivant to do at the time, I think that^ all. 



Introduction 



Dwight Gaines, age 21, graduated from high school afler receiving a great 
deal of individualized academic help and spending four years in special 
education. Today, Dwight is unemployed and depends upon social ser- 
vices — a status he is very unhappy about. Dwight would rather be work- 
ing, and in fact, his history shows that he has continually had jobs ever 
since his junior high school days. Bored and frustrated with school, 
Dwight was always more interested in earning money. He would work 
shoveling snow, cutting grass, washing dishes, or in the kitchen of a fast- 
food chai'" Dwight's main interest wa. mechanics, and he took auto- 
motive repdii -ourses in high school. Although he has not used this skill 
to generate a steady income, Dwight has consistently obtained various 
au^^motive maintenance and repair jobs during the past few years. How- 
ever, it is characteristic of his employmciit record that Dwight waits for 
jobs to come to him. Family and friends refer people needing car work to 
Dwight; he does not seek such positions. Nevertheless, Dwight is sincere 
in his desire to find steady work and earn good money. Afler several years 
of spending all V "'arnings on cars and enlerlainmenl, Dwight says he is 
finally going to start saving it so he can buy the tools he needs to establish 
his own auto repair and body work business. But, in the meantime, 
Dwight Gaines continues to wail passively for job opportunities to come 
his way. 



Case History 



Dwight Gaines grew up as the next-to-youngesl of six children. He had two 
older brothers (one of whom died when Dwight was 8 years old), two older 
sisters and one younger sister. His parents were separated, although his 
father, an alcoholic, occasionally spent lime living at home. For much oi 
his early childhood, Dwight was raised by members of his extended fam- 
ih He lived with an aunt during part of elementary school, and after she 
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died, Dwight moved in with an uncle during his junior high school years. 
In the years just before and after entering kindergarten, Dwight lived with 
his mother, siblings, grandmother, and aunt. Both his grandmother and 
aunt were semi-invalids. His mother was on welfare, eHhough she foond 
occasional unskilled employment, for example, as a dishwasher. 

Dwight has positive feelings about his family: "It was tight; we are 
still tight, you know, everybody's looking out for each other." In his earlies . 
years, al noted, it was primarily the extended family that looked out fo; 
Dwight. Asked about this period, Mrs. Gaines admits she doesn't know 
too much about her son: "I mean, I wasn't too close to him but I do know 
some of the things he did. Mostly his aunti3 and his grandma, if there's 
anything to be asked you might ask them." These two individuals were 
mostly responsible for Dwight's day-to-day disciplir \nd his religious 
training. Discipline was quite strict in the Gaines's sehold. Ahhough 
Mrs. Gaines attributes much of this to Dv^right's granainother and aunt, her 
son recalls that his mother herself took a very active role. Recalls Dwight 
about the whippings she gave him, "That was her job — look like she took 
ple-cnre in it, seems like." 

iwligion was also very important in this household, and both Dwight 
and Mrs. Gaines agree that it was his grandmother who endoised it. Com- 
menting upon how much emphasis religion received as Dwight was grow- 
ing up, Mrs. Gaines says, "Quite a bit. You know why? 'Cause their 
grandma made them go. From childhood on up, says you gonna attend 
church. Couldn't get around it, no type of way." And Dwight concurs: 
"Like my grandmother, she had us all in church every Sunday, You had to 
be there, you know, unless you was sick and that was your only excuse; 
you can read the Bible then. If you sick at home, you can read the Bible at 
least. My grandmother she would bring prayers home with her, she would 
take a tape recorder and record whatever he done said for the whole day. 
You either get the message or it's going to be brought to you, you know, so 
you'll hear it." Dwight not only went to church but also was in the choir 
for two years. However, when he was 17 years old, he "dropped out of 
church. I just didn't feel like going any more." Like several other young 
adults we are studying, Dwight is now thinking of returning to the church: 
"I think I might get back off into it, you know, going to church." 

Although she is admittedly vague on details, Mrs. Gaines charac- 
terizes her son at the time of school entry this way: "He loved watching 
cartoons, he was interested in TV. And he loved to eat. But he was all light, 
a good boy. He wasn't no rowdy kid, I didn't have no rowdiness from him. 
He was okay." She also remembers thai Dwight did not have many friends 
as a youngster. "He didn't associate with kids after he come out of school. 
He was at home watching TV." Dwight's memory is the same: "My mother, 
she started teaching me early in life that I would have to adjust when I got 
into school and learn from other people. It was a harder for me because 
I was shy. I was a big fellow, but I was really shy. And I couldn't get along 
with a lot of people in school." 

Despite nis shyness, Dwight recalls liking school — from kindergarten 
all the way up through high school: "I did, I liked schcM. I sort of wish I 
was back in high school now, you know. I really liked school; I wish I 
could go back. [Elementary school was] ^ ball, hey like I always went. The 
only time that I really missed was like I \vras sick and that was the only 
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time that I really missed school, but a lot of days I went to school I was 
hungry, you know, like it was hard to adjust, to read, stuff like that/ Mrs. 
Gaines recalls little about Dwight's school experiences. 8he say« only, "He 
was average. You know, average child. I didn't have too much complaints 
about him at all." 

School records paint a picture somewhat at odds with the Gaines's 
recollections. Instead of a socially troubled boy with avera?,e ability, 
Dwight is poi (rayed as a sociable child with acaderr.ic difficulties. Tester 
ratings contain comments such as these: *'Wil! g I far on social skills but 
lacks reasoning ability," cr "Poor achievement but may get by on social 
skills.** Similarly, teache: ratings are high on social and personality vari- 
ables — Dwight is charai prized as being friendly and happy. But Dwight is 
rated very low on acadeniic ability, even thoug' he is credited with '^trying 
very hard to learn.'* 

By the middle of elementary school however, his academic difficul- 
ties became overwhelming and eventually affected his social Dchavior as 
well. Dwight's fourth grade teacher described him as being depressed and 
withdn vn. She also noted that problems at home contributed to those at 
school. Referring to the fact that Dwight was expected to help take care of 
his semi-invalid grandmother and aunt, she wrote, "I feel that the respon- 
sibility he encounters probably causes some of his frustration, in fad 
much of it." As we have seen, Dwight's mother provided little support or 
encouragement for her son in his school work. From kindergarten through 
the elementary grades, Mrs. Gaines received consistently low ratings from 
teachers on school participation, understanding of educational goals, and 
involvement in her son's education. 

In fifth grade, Dwight was certified as learning disablet and spent the 
next four years (grades 5 through C> in special education. Fortunately for 
him, being in the Learning Center at least reversed the social problems that 
had cropped up the previous year Said his fifth grade teacher: "There is no 
nicer child than this boy." Dwight was described as being ''open" and 
"talkative" with teachers. He himself has very positive things to say about 
his experiences with the special education teachers in elementary school: 
"Mr. S., he was a special ed teacher. I used to like going down to his class 
because he was easy, he take his time, you know, he teach you indi- 
vidually. He would tear^i it to you at your own rate." 

Dwight also improved academiciiily with this individual at^'untion, 
although it was clear to teachers that he would always encounter difficul- 
ties. At the end of sixth grade, the special education teacher desciiued 
Dwight as having made "fine g' nvth this year. (He) needs improvement in 
seeing himself as an individual capable of achievement academically. His 
motivation at this time is very inconsistent, varying from day to day. 
needs lots of praise and encouragement to continue the progress he has 
made so far this year." His regular sixth grade teacher, summing u^* join- 
ments, "[Dwight] is a good person and no discipline problem. He just 
needs a lot of encouragement and individual help." 

Entering junior high school, Dwight continued to receive this help in 
the special education program. Again, he has good things to say about his 
teachers during those years: "I had special ed teachers. They take their 
time, show me what I had to do. h was hard for a while. Then I got my act 
together, started hitting the books, doing my homework and getting a lot 
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better grades. Because I wanted to get out of school so bad then... and like 
now I kind of wish I was back in." 

Mostly, however, junior and then senior high school were times of 
minimal school work for Dwight. He was more interested in doing odd 
jobs and acquiring spending money. About junior high school he says: **I 
didn't take my homework home like I should have. After school, Mr. C. (a 
teacher], he put me to wo***' in his yard; he was really easy to gx. long 
with." Dwight also found ue had no interest in school: *'It was boring to 
me and I would skip schooLI skipped school once, I go to the arcade and 
have rno a ball, shoot pinball, be down there all day. Or out there shoveling 
snow, trying to make me some money." Dwight recalls being "busted" by 
one of the junior high school counselors who caught him shoveling snow 
during the day when he should have been in school. 

Dwight unuprtook a series of jobs during these years — cutting grass, 
washing dishes. "I was ou* mainly making some money. I had a Taco Bell 
job after the tenth grade; I got in, I got a job. I got a break and I got into Taco 
Bell. I was working there for a long time; it was hard cutting back and they 
laid me off. They tell me they'd call me back, but I never been called back, 
so I went right back to what I was doing." 

What Dwight was doing was hanging a'-ound at school and making 
money selling marijuana. It is the only period in his history when he made 
r jney by anything other than legal means. "I always had my little hustle. 
I sold weed in high school; I sold a lot of weed in high school. I had me a 
lot of money in my pocket." However, at this point in her son's life, Mrs. 
Gaines appears to have become more involved and to have had a positive 
influence on his behavior. Dwight credits h°c with stopping him from 
selling drugs: '*Mama, she's cooL She was tlij stable type. Like one time 
she found the joints in my pockets and she really scolded me. She had a 
lot of influence on me. She said, 'Slop selling this stuff,' so I told her okay. 
And like the next day I had some more. She went and flushed them down 
the toilet. I didn't have any choice. She really got on me a lot." 

The strongest words of praise Mrs. Gain».s has for her son, during high 
school and up to the present time, are that he did not get involved in 
stealing like othe^.s of his peers. "No, I didn't have no trouble on that. 
About stealing Oi nothing like that — he was not that type." Instead, Mrs. 
Gaines is pleased that the work ethic she tried to instill in him has taken 
hold. Looking five years into the future, she says Dwight will be "working! 
Cause I have it embedded in his mind, if you want something you have to 
go out there and work for it. You don't go out there and steal it. You work 
for it. And that's it. I mean work. And ever since he come out of school, he 
gonna find him some type of job. I told him you, work for it, you don't 
come out here stealing." 

Indeed, ever since graduating from high school, Dwight has usually 
been able to find employment at one job or another, although not usually 
through his own initiative. For example, Dwight has always liked mechan- 
ics and studied it in school: "My cousin told a few people that I could do 
mechanics, that I took mechanics in high school, and whatever really 
needs to be done to a car, I can do it." Although Dwight has not turhed this 
skill into a steady source of income, he has gotten various auto mainte- 
nance and repair jobs in the last two years throi ' recommendations from 
family and friends. Dwight was also a nurse's aide ?X a convalescent center 
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for a while, a job he hadn't planned on but one that **just kind of hap- 
pened. Only I couldn't deal with it." He feels he could handle this job 
better now and says he is going to apply at another place he just heard is 
hiring aides. Unemployed at the moment, Dwight is unhappy with this 
atypica? ' us: "(I am] not really satisfied, living on social services." 

In f.vc years, Dwight hopes to be "working everyday. I really want to 
find a nice job. Tm going to try to go to college off of one of these grants — a 
grant, you know, they usually send people to school." In light of his past 
academic difficulties, Dwight's plans for college do not sound realistic. 
However, his long-term goals are at loast more in keeping with his skills 
than with his initiative: "Twenly years. from now, being a businessman. I 
want to be in hydraulic or refrigeration repair. I know Tm going to be 
ma ^g a lot of money off my ether field; I do body work. That'll be my 
sidelined thing, you know. To make me some money I'll do body, work, be 
a good mechanic, change a transmission for you if you need one." For the 
first time, says Dwight, he is saving his money to start buying the tools he 
needs to establish himself in the auto repair business: **rm fixing up on 
my tools now, I got me half a box. I need to keep my mind on what I'm 
doing, you know. Really start banking my money instead of jusl jacking it 
of ^ like I usually do, or otherwise I'll never get nowhere." 

As in the past, money continues to exert a major influence upon 
Dwight's thinking about life: "The greens, money. I like to have it, I like to 
spend it." Whether or not he is successful in obtaining the money he 
wants will depend upon Dwight Gaines's future employment record. 



Analysis 

In chaiacterizing Dwight Gaines, a mixture of adjectives comes to mind. 
On the one hand, he impresses the observei as being honest and, in a quiet 
way, determined to succeed in achieving his own modest goals. As even 
his Ccirlicst teachers commented, Dwight is a "nice" person. On the other 
haiid, however, this young man is noticeably passive; thoic is a lack of 
energy in the way he moves through life, waiting for things to happen to 
him and accepting, without too much fust, whatever comes his way. 

Both his school history and his employment record typify Dwight's 
capacity for putting up with life's frustrations as long as they do not 
exuecd his rather high tolerance levels. Academically, Dwight was identi- 
fied early as a child with learnin^, 'Jifficulties. Yet, teachers also noted that 
in spite of his obvious limitations, Dwight tried very hard to learn. Only at 
one point— in fourth grade — did the combination of repeated school 
failure plus lack of support at home surpass Dwight's ability to deal with 
his problems. Fortunately for him, Dwight was a case where special educa- 
tion helped to avert more serious problems. The individualized attention 
he received iiclped him academically. Probably because of Dwight's basic 
good nature, he responuod well to the personal concerns of the special 
education teachers. Unlike other youngsters in our sample (such as Calvin 
Charles o: Yvonne Barnes). Dwight did not translate his ac&demic prob- 
lems into behavioral and disciplinary problems at school. 
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Dwight's work history is also filled with incidents of potential frustra- 
tion, none of which has evened a strong reaction on his part. When he got 
laid off from his Taco Bell job in tenth grade, Dwight was disappointed but 
just went back to selling marijuana to temporarily bolster his income. 
Although he describes getting the Taco Bell job as a "break," Dwight does 
not voice a correspondingly negative feeling about having lost it. Unem- 
ployed today, Dwight describf»s himself as not really satisrsd. Yet, one 
does not sense any urgency on his part to reverse this situation. Dwight 
talks only vaguely of applying for a position similar to the one he rece y 
left. Although he couldn't deal the first time with the responsibilities of 
being a nurse's aiut, and'altl '^ugh hu docs »»ot of \ny n^asons why his 
attitude would have changed, he just says complacently that he thinks ' 
could handle this type of job now. 

Complacency is also a word that applies to Dwight's behavior regard- 
ing the one type of work he possesses both interest and skill in — auto 
mechanics. In spite of his proven ability, Dwight cannot depend upon this 
work for a guaranteed income because he Hoes not generate any business. 
He waits for others to obtain referrals for him. Although he hopes to 
establish his own business some day, Dwight is only now starting to think 
about the need to save money so that he can buy his repair and body work 
tools. He says he has to save his money instead of wasting it as in the 
past — but again one senses no great self-disappointment that he has not 
looked after himself better so far. 

Like other young adults, Dwight has his dreams. But ac the moment he 
feels no frustration that these Jreams have hot yet come true, and he 
exhibits no drive that would help him to make thun come true in the 
future. Unless something occurs to change his basic pattern, Dwight 
Caines will continue to wail for and meek-/ accept whatever lite happens 
Ui offer. 




Case Study: Gloria Henderson 



All names have been changed to protect the identities of the study's subjects. 

I ivould piobably fell fmy daughter], give lier the same advice my woiher 
gave me and 2 ivould probably stress even more ho^v hard it was for me 
and hoiv even harder it's going to be for her and that it's a rough ivorld out 
there. And you can't depend on nobody but 5'ourse]/, so it's your life. I 
can't make }.ou do anything, but if you want to be on ADC or whatever alJ 
your ii/e, thaVs your business, but I'm not. I've iwrked hard, you knoiv. 
Ybu can't make anybody do nothing; aJI you can do is give them advic 
and hope thej' take it, if it's good. And I ivould just be there /or her 
whenever she needed me. 



Introduocion 



Gloria'HehJerson, age 20, is in her third year of college at Eastern Michi- 
gan University. She plans on running a business when ^he graduates and 
eventually owning her own business in computers, communications, or 
perhaps some area of biology. A single parent, Gloria lives in her own 
apartment with the daughter she had when slie was a senior in high 
school. Although she lives on her own, Gloria continues tr> mainta -i her 
lifelong closeness to her mother. Mrs. Henderson has r.erved as a role 
model and inspiration for Gloria, and they have niut\ally helped and 
supported one another through many difficult limes. Mrs. Henderson 
went through two divorces as Gloria was growing up, both of which she 
now attributes to her own growth and the fact that her husbands coula not 
change along with her. Mrs. Henderson began to take a very active rolo in 
her labor union, and when Gloria was in junic high school, her mother 
returned to school, where she is gradually completing her degree in indus- 
trial social work. Although these transitions caused some temporary de 
clines in Gloria's school work, in the long run she has internalized the 
conviction that people s^^ould not settle for being anything less than the> 
can be. Again, taking the lead primarily from her mother, Gloria sees 
education as the most promising means for a young bl. k woman like 
herself to achieve her goals. With her mother behind hci and her small 
daughter providing added incentive for the future, Gloiia Henderson is on 
Ihc way to success. 



Case History 

Gloria Henderson is the oldest of three children, spaced far apart. Her 
brother is five years younger and her sister seventeen years younger As the 
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oldest anu only child for several years, Gloria developed a very special 
r-^'allonship with her mother— one that influenced her thinking about life 
as sh'^ grew up and that continues to affect her today. Because Mrs. Hen- 
derson was employed, Gloria also spent a great deal of time with both of 
her grandmothers who took care of her while her mother worked. Gloria's 
parents were divorced when she was in elementary school. Her mother 
remarried and Gloria took her stepfather's last name. This second marriage 
eventually ended in divorce, when Gloria was about 12 years old. Al- 
though Glor»a remembers her growing-up >cars in very positive terms, she 
does say, "I can't really think whe^i my mother and father split up and how 
it all happened, but that was the only thing that really hit me psy- 
chologically." 

Going all the way back to the earliest years, Gloria and Mrs. Hender- 
son speak very lovingly of one another. When asked about people who 
influenced her life, Gloria responds that both of her grandmothers and her 
mother were important and then goes on to praise especially her mother's 
qualities: "My mother, and my grandmother, and my other grandmother, 
were major people in my life, I can remember that. Because they were 
always there for me, no matter what. . . . It's kind of hard to explain, but 
things that most mothers wouldn't or couldn't deal with, my mother could 
deal with. My mother's different, she's very different. I know no mother 
can be compared to my mother; she's just very special to me. It's just that 
so many things have happened and you can't help to love certain people if 
they are always there for you and always understanding and willing to talk 
to you about things, like some mothers tend to just come to conclusions, 
don t even give their children time to explain or listen to their side. I never 
had that problem, I always got a chance to explain." 

Mrs. Henderson has this to say in turn about her daughter as a child: 
"She appeared to be a ry creative and warm child, not overly active, but 
active. I think we spent a lot of time together for those lirst five years, and I 
had always been into a lot of reading and things like that, so we did a lot of 
things together. There was a lot of time spent with her and myself." Al- 
though Gloria remembers always having lots of material things and getting 
money from her parents whenever she wanted something, Mrs. Henderson 
emphasizes that ^ria was not a selfish child: "And she was the type of 
child who always shared everything. Sb*^ had a lot of nieces and nephews 
who were not well off, you know, as we ere, and so she got a lot of things 
and she was always willing to shar.> jverything she had with them. And so 
she was tha vind of a chiid." 

It is also obvious from both of their early recollections that education 
and learning have always been stressul in Gloria's upbringing. Speaking of 
the three women who brought her up, Gloria recalls them in terms of 
strictness and how much emphasis they placed on educational matters: 
"Well, with my grandmother on my father's side, she used to always make 
us watch the news and stuff like that and we would count. She would 
make us count and try to read our ABC's and we would have to take naps 
and stuff like that. My other grandmother, she was mi re free, she would lot 
us run and do anything we wanted to— watch cartoons, tear up the house. 
My mother. Mama pretty much let us do what vve want, especially me, 
because I was the only child for a long time. She used to buy me books. I 
used to always read, or try to read and count." 
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Mrs. Henderson also-recalls the importance Gloria's paternal grand- 
mother placed on education: "She got the discipline from that side. But 
always, you know, in the teaching sense, particularly her grandmother on 
her father's side." Mrs. Henderson herself actively fostered reading and 
arithmetic skills at home; she attributes the fact that Gloria immediately 
adjusted well to school to the positive attitude fostered at home: "She 
didn't have any problem. I hear a lot of people say that the first time In 
school is traumatic. But she was prepa'^ed for it; we had talked about it, 
and this was the means of achieving the gains of things in life, so I never 
haQ.a problem wiin her in school. She was a good student; she got along 
well with the children, with the teachers; she always ended up majbe 
being the teacher's pet. . . . And it was also a matter of one of the things 
that I do even to this day with [Gloria's brother]. I make them read it to me. 
Tell me what that means to you. Taking them to the store, and saying. 
Okay, you've got 25 cents and this costs this, and this costs that, so what 
are you going to buy with the amount of money that you have? I keep 
telling them that it's very important that they be able to add, subtract, 
multiply, divide, read, write, and speak. And all these things go together 
and one's not good withourthe other. Mrs. Henderson sums up Gloria's 
early school days: "She did great. She was an above average student from 
the very beginning." 

Tester and teacher ratings trom the elementary schc jl years confirm 
that Gloria was basically a ' right and responsive student. Testers noted 
that she was outgoing, involved, cooperative, and very talkative; Gloria 
began using complex language at an early age. Teachers' descriptions are 
similar, although Gloria did experience some m' id changes in fifth grade 
that her understanding teacher attributed to b parejits' con::urrent di- 
vorce. Occasionally, one comes across statemel .s that Gloria could have 
done better if she had tried harder, that *^he lacked self-motivation. These 
V re balanced, however, by observations that when Gloria did huve a prob- 
lem, for example, with arithmetic in grades 3 and 4, she worked on it at 
her own pace. Most strikingly, every teacher in Gloria's early grades com- 
ments on what a good reader she was; apparently Mrs. Henderson's per- 
sonal attention and encouragement in this area had a positive effect. It is 
not surprising that Mrs. Henderson herself was given very high ratings by 
the teachers on such dimensions -as aiding her daughter's educa'on and 
participating in school conferences and activiti 'S. And Gloria knew she 
could count on her mother's involvement. Says Mrs. Henderson, "[She 
was] always volunteering me to cook something, *My mama will bring 
this, my mama will bring that.' I think that's very important lor children to 
be able to say that." 

Gloria's own recollections of her early school days are vague, yet 
positive. As with her grandmothers, she recalls her teachers in terms of 
strictness versus leniency, obviously preferring the latter. Although her 
mother's memory and teachers' ratings indicate that Gi jria had no trouble 
with peers, Gloria herself remembc-rs a period in about fourth or fifth 
grade when she didn't run with any particular clique of girls and was 
often picked on as an outsider. However, even, as Gloria talks of this time, 
one gets the feeling that it was not very signiiicant. She follows the recol- 
lection with, "1 really didn't have too many problems." One reason Gloria 
did not feel the lack of friends was that she had a large extended family for 
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company and, as her mother remembers, "It just tended to stay that way 
until she got older." 

In junior high school, too, Gloria held herself somewhat apart from 
the other girls. However, she learned how to present herself so that she was 
no longer bothered by peers just "because I didn't neve hang ^ith nobody. 
I just turned over a new leaf and I wasn't going lo take no mess off nobody 
and that's how I carried myself." By her own asf.essment, Gloria was cute 
and well-dressed and this caused a certain amount of jealousy, but it was 
all in the form of talking behind her back; "I never got into fights or 
anything like that." Mostly, however, junior high school was the time 
when Gloria discovered boys; her remarks indicate that boys and sex be- 
came a long-term preoccupation for her: "(Junior high school] was when I 
first started getting into boys really. My first kiss, my first holding of the 
hands, thing like that; I started dressing more lady-like, I guess. ' What 
Gloria liked best about jum Jr high was "walking home after school. Every- 
body used to always walk home and there was this pass and everybody 
would go through it and meet with their boyfriends." Even remembering 
her teachers during these years, Gloria talks especially about the men and 
the ones she had crushes on. 

At this point, academics held littlo interest- for Gloria. She enjoyed 
basketball and cheerleading, and studies wore just someihing to be gotten 
through. Homework was best done in school during the day so that when 
she got home she could "talk on the phone a lot." Yet even in describing 
her lack of interest, Gloria implies that there would be a change of attitude 
tovvard education in the future: "School was all right but L didn't really 
like it too much. I couldn't really get into school; it was fine, I passed, and 
that was all I was concerned with. To be honest, school didn't really 
interest me, and it didn't for a long time. I mean I had B's and C's and an A 
now and then, but it didn't mean much, I just wanted to pass, that*s all I 
was concerned with — passing and hurrying up and getting out." 

School records from junior and senior high school indicate that 
Gloria's grades were even lower than she recalls, almost all C's. Only sports 
were important, and Gloria was motivated enough to get all A's in phy,sical 
education. The discrepancy between her ability and her achievement 
makes one hark back to the notes in her elementary school records that 
Gloria was not performing up to her potential, that she lacked self-moti- 
vation and could do better if she tried harder. When Gloria's mother was 
interviewed during her daughter's high school freshman yesi-, she too felt 
that Gloria could have done better academically. M.fs. Henderson also 
stated that she felt partly responsible for her daughter's low grades and 
guilt> about the fact that she v/as not more available to help Gloria with 
her homework and encourage her more actively in aer btudies. 

The reason Mrs. Henderson was not as visible as she had been earlier 
in supporting her daughter's education is that she herself was making 
major transitions in her career and educational level. Mrs. Henderson was 
becoming extremely active in her union, assuming the position of union 
steward and being reSi^onsible for handling labor-employee relations. In 
addition, she went back to college when Gloria was in junior high school 
and has since been gridually working towards her bachelor's degree. To- 
daJ^ Mrs. Henderson 's enrolled at Eastern Michigan University and needs 
to complete about one more year of coursework for her degree in industrial 
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social work. These transitions, occurring over a period of several, years 
while Gloria was growing up, inevitably affected her home life and family 
relationsliips. Although they were difficult years, Mrs. Henderson believes 
that sheTT-and from her example, Gloria — learned some important 
lessons. Mrs. Henderson describes the changes and their impacts this 
way: "When you start turning around and you start career-focusing your 
energies, it sometimes causes a little rockiness in the marriage and that's 
what happened in mine. I becaire a union activist and started getting 
involved in a union, so my househ ild got shaky and ultimately it ended in 
divorce, you know, the first time. And it was because of that that I always 
explained to her thnt a man has to accept you as you are and your dreams 
and your goals and be supportive of that, and you in turn have to be 
supportive of what he does. That's the kind of peison that you look for, the 
kind of person who is growing and changing and challenging things. You 
don't need all negative kind of thinking. So [Gloria] wezit through that 
struggle with me and she 3aw me make a decision that I wanted to go back 
to school, I loved the union, and you know that was good for her [to see]. 
And I was willing to give that [marriage] up to reach my goal, so I think 
she'll be very selective when she decides. When she gets a man, he'll have 
to have equal footing, I don't think she's going to settle for anything less." 

Although in the short run Gloria paid a price academically for her 
mother's growth, in the long run the model Mrs. Henderson provided has 
proven to be Gloria's greatest inspiration for achievement. Says Gloria, 
"What [my mother] says, her opinion, matters a lot; she's numb one. I'll 
just use what she taught me and think of some of the things th vve went 
through. I doubt very seriously if I will go to outsiders for advi'^c. ' Signifi- 
caAlly, too, those years were a time when Gloria could begin giving some- 
thing back to her mother. Mrs. Henderson reports that Gloria took on major 
responsibility for helping to raise her baby sister when her mother needed 
to travel for the union and when she went through a long illness. Gloria 
says, "(As the oldest child] I would help my mother a whole lot. You may 
not believe it, but parents need to tr^lk about things sometimes too, and we 
just have this kind of relationship, we can sit down and talk to ee.ch other." 

While Gloria's grades did not improve in high school, we ':an see a 
change in her attitude at this time, junior high school was a place to pass 
through and get out; but in senior high school Gloria stated: "I dop/t want 
to be like those kids who dropped out." She said she planned to work hard 
in college, that she wanted to be a medical technician a^td "get out of the 
slums so I can raise my own kids right." Her attitude stemmed not only 
from the positive role model her mother was providing, but also from tho 
reverse role model resented by some of her mother's fiiends and less 
well-off members of the extended family. As Mrs. Henderson desbrilics it. 
Gloria s^nv her mother helping these women and their families living on 
welfare ana was able to determine ihat she wanted something better for 
herself: "(Gloria) was able to see what happens when you have a lot of 
Libies and you're not married; so she was able to see that, but she was able 
to say, 'Well, I think now I don't want to be on welfare, 1 don't want to have 
a houseful of kids.' But she also heard me saying, you kno'A, That's the 
situation so I'll help,' so she saw healthy things, but she also saw things 
she didn't want for herself." 

Nevertheless, Giona's ati ades and behavior were still not consistent, 
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and in her senior year of high school Gloria herself had a baby daughter. 
Regardless of the psychological dynamics involved, the birth of Glorias 
baby is not talked about by either woman s having presented any particu- 
lar problems; l.fe went on. Mrs. Henderson says: "Sure, she had a baby. 
She had a baby at the end of her senior year. It was not a problem for us 
because it didn't stop her. She went on to school and we made the arrange- 
ments. She didn't fall behind when she had the baby; she went on and 
gr&duated so there was not time lost and she went on to college that 
Sopteiii^er. We \v^orked it out." Gloria talks — or doesn't talk — of it in the 
same way; the child's father is never mentioned. Instead, Gloria sees some- 
thing very positive about the impact upon herself of having had a 
daughter: "Kids are beautiful, but they kind of hold you back a little bit, a 
little; they can hold you back period if you let them, or they can give you 
incentive to go o^. and that's what mine has done." 

Paradoxicah^, what ends up limiting many other poor bidck teenagers 
was for Gloria the impetus th?t finally made her behavior consistent with 
the motivation she had until then only given voice to. Gloria describes this 
motivation to get an education and make her way into a better life as again 
originating with her mother's lesson: "My mother always used to tell me 
that it's rough. I cai» remember she used to always stiess that being black 
you have one strike against you and being a woman you have two strikes. 
Without the diploma, without the college degree, there was no way I was 
going to get over." Mrs. Henderson puts it this way: "I told her that particu- 
larly 'ting a black woman in Anierira was a paniful experience but I 
believe I always *old them i don't let them say, 'I can't.' And I'd tell them, 
'you can do, don't s^^y ^ ;u can't, you can do anything you want to."' 

Gloria has now intei»>.lized her mother's teaching. For herself, and for 
all blacks, she does not beiici/e in settling for anything less than achieving 
one's full potential: "They should be trying to better themselves; they 
shouldn't just settle; I would never settle, personally. I mean, I think they 
should be trying to do something with their lives instead of on ADC. They 
can go to school, almost anybody can go to school now, they can get a 
grant. Well, I'm not ^oing to never settle. I'm not, they can think whatever 
they want to, I'm not. It might take me twenty years tc get out of school, 
but I bet you I have what I want." Gloria adds that to get to where she is 
now, it is important to have someone behind you: "If they don t have a 
good education or job, it could be a poor background, nobody behind 
them pushing them. Just having nobody that cares— that has a lot to do 
with it, you have to have some ody to care, somebody to be there when 
times get hard. A lot of people don't have that, and that's a very important 
part." 

Fortunately, Gloria had someone behind her— her mother. As a resuh, 
she is today in her third year of college at Eastern Michigan University, 
living in her own apartment with her daughter. Asked about the future, 
Gloria "eplies: "Well, I plan to have my own business or be running one. I 
hope to bo in a much *^etter financial state than I am in now. I know in five 
years a lot's ^joing to happen, but right when you get out of college, nine 
times out of ton you don't get placed right away. But I plan on getting 
placed right away, hhave confidence and I have potential, so I'm not going 
to stop; I'm going to be pushing all the way." Consistent with her own 
phi' )Sophy that you can't plan too fa. aiiead, Gloria has not yet decided 
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what the specific nature of her business will be. Allowing for fluctuations 
in the economy as well as changes in her own interests, Gloria says at this 
point only that her marketing will be in one of three fields: computers, 
communications, or biology. Her long-range ^oals include having her own 
house, but marriage is not necessarily in t.he picture: "Me and marriage 
don't make it. If the right person comes along ana he can get me up on the 
altar, V\\ marry him, but I doubt it very seriously. But in twenty years, who 
knows!" Gloria is clearly her mothefs daughter as she voices these senti- 
ments — she aims to achieve her goals on her own terms, as a successful 
individual in her own right. As Gloria's mother puts it: *i think sheUl get 
married but [not] until after age 30. I think the' she will do all the things 
that she wants to do and she realizes that a union of that sort cannot give 
her freedom. Because I tell her, mairiage is fine, but there's so many things 
out there that you need to see, you need to experience, and you should do 
them now." 

Mrs. Henderson s predictions for her daughter's future closely parallel 
Gloria's own. She adds, however, a note she has struck before, that is, 
about Gloria^s generosity to others: "Well, I think that iive years from now 
she will have, number one, reached her goal; she's going to be a hell of a 
businesswoman. ... I see her standing behind that desk taking care of 
business and making some money. And also doing some good. I see her 
also being a very community-minded pcison. I think she will understand 
that once she reaches her goal you can, in fact, never go back to the ghetto 
but you can help. I see her pulling and helping and encouraging kids and 
v^orking at another angle, I sjl her doing that. I see her following right in 
her mama's footsteps." 



Analysis 

The events and expeiionccs in the background of Gloria Henderson could 
have resulted in a life of wasted potential. That they did not is largely to 
the credit of Mrs. Henderson, Glorias mother, a woman who provided a 
model of strength in adversity and of confidence that a black woman can 
advance as far as she is willing to push herself. As a role model, Mrs. 
Henderson trfiighl Gloria to look to herself for a sense of worth, rather than 
to depend on others. In particular, the flirtatious, adolescent Gloria ma- 
lured into a young woman who understood that she had to accomplish the 
goals she set out for herself on her own; she could not depend on a man to 
give her lh<il sense of achievemonl. 

Her mother's message, however, was not that one should je cut off 
from human support. On the contrary, people— male or female— had to 
care for one another, providing encouragement and nni * assistance in 
difficult times. This Gloria and her mother did for cjrh other through 
several family crises— Mrs. Hendt jn's divorces and a seriiius illne. . and 
Gloria's unplanned and early parenthood. Gloria learned ihal with :> ,p- 
port behind you, any problem can be surmounted. In turn, Mrs. Hender- 
son sol the example for her daughter that one must help others. Although 
Gloria is better off financially than most of those around her, she has 
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grown up with a generous pirit. A lifetime of seeing her mother help 
idmily, friends, and others in the community who l.j less fortunate has 
instilled this sense of responsibility in Gloria as well. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of Gloria's life is that becoming a 
mother while a senior in high school has not in any way slowed her 
educational and career progress. It has become a cliche that loenage par- 
enthood wri*es one's life script, that it is tantamount to a truncated educa- 
tion ar ' a lifetime of Hependence on welfdie. Gloria's case emphasizes 
what serious researchers in the field of adolescent parenthood are now 
discovering: The causes of early motherhood are complex; no stereotypical 
set of ?ntecedent conditions exists. Similarly, the consequences are by no 
means [^redetermined^ Crucial to the teenager's Utimate adjustment is a 
strong family support system— the kind Gloria found in her mother. Also 
crucial is the value system internalized during the te^.i's lifetime preced- 
ing childbirth. As we Sa v in Gloria's case, the assumption that education 
would play a significant and valuable role in her life was shared by her 
extended family long before she even entered school. Finally, the outcome 
of teenage motherhood rests on the individual herself — whether she has 
an internally motivated drive for life or assumes the passive victim's 
stanre. hi Gloria's case, her responsibility for a child increased her incen- 
tive rather than held her back. 

A constellation of forces — both external and internal — has shaped the 
person Gloria Henderson is today^ She is a young woman who leaves no 
doubt that she not only will follow in her mother's footsteps but also will 
travel on pathways of her own. 
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What is the role of preschool education in affecting, or interacting with, 
the variables that make a difference in the success of the young lives just 
described? Some members of the sample who attended preschool have not 
been successful, just as some without the preschool experience have done 
quite well so far. But the fact remains that when judged by mainstream 
standards, more of those who attended preschool have been successful, in 
terms of the educational, economic, and social outcomes we have exam- 
ined. The case studies give us insights into the lives of selected indi- 
viduals in the sample and permit us to consider, in eight specific cases, 
how the presence or absence of preschool education affected the subse- 
quent course of life events and circumstances. We emphasize that scien- 
tifically valid conclusions cannot be drawn from these eight case studies. 
Rather, the cases are useful for suggesting hypotheses for future study and 
for providing a **real-life" context to enhance the formal presentations of 
earlier chapters. 

Table 33 summarizes comparisons across the eight cases in each of six 
areas of study outlined at the beginning of this chapter. Four factors seem 
most consistent in differentiating those whose lives are judged to be suc- 
cessful from those whose lives are not: parental and family support for 
education; the presence of positive role models, particularly role models 
who demonstrate the value of schooling; a sense of responsibility that 
extends beyond oneself; and an active, goal-oriented approach to life. 
From the information in these eight cases, we can generate hypotheses 
about how the presence or absence of preschool influenced the subjects* 
early life experiences, their home and school environments, and their 
subsequent development into adulthood. 

Basic family attitudes regarding support for education are probably 
already present when a child enters school, be it preschoc or kindei- 
garten. While preschool may not be able to change a negative family at- 
titude, it does appear that it can reinforce or give concrete direction to a 
positive one. The Emersons, for example, clearly value education in gen- 
eral, and they credit the preschool e.<perience in particular with giving 
Bonita the specilic readiness skills she needed to do well in kindergarten, 
hi anoiher case, Jerry Andrews' mother valued the opportunity to be a 
preschool classroom aide. She downplayed her own contribution to Jerry*s 
scholastic success, but Mrs. .Andrews' involvement in the program may in 
fact have given her the very confidence and skills she needed to take an 
interest in and support her son's early learning. Gloria Henderson, a no- 
preschool child, was fortunate that her grandmother and mother encour- 
aged certain skills— for exarrtjjie, playing word and number games m 
their own. But in other cases, such as the Barnes family, exposure to 
preschool might have turned their vague ideas about the v.ilue of educa- 
tion as a means of economic advancement into more forceful and concrete 
sup;)urt for Yvonne's actual schooling. Yvonne's parents might have en- 
couraged her to do more than "hang out" in school if, by participating in 
preschool, they had been able to see how important specific activities, as 
well as attendance, were. 

Role models are present or absent in the subjects' families regardless 
of preschool. However, in two cases, school statt (counselors and coaches) 
became specific role models for pursuing education ttnd planning careers. 
The fact that nonfamily role models first appear most influential around 
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Table 33 

SUiMMARY OF CASE STUDY COMPARISONS 



Pdrvntal Holes 



Attitudrs Ku Monex' 



Kole Nfodels 



Success Group 
(Vor -) (PorXP) 



Xante 



'niiiml)nail 
Smutch 



Church; ReltKion 



Sense uf 
Ke$|>oiisibilily 



Goal Orientation 



Discipline I.'dutaiion De^evof Wixy 
InuMjrtJiirc l^nimporlanl 



I*rcsence, 
Wlio 



T\-|>e of 
hifluenn> 



Finn My 
ActfviHes 



\'alues 



Self 
nnlv 



Otiivrs: 
Who 



*xtivv I^ssK-e - 



Jerrv Community college in en^incerniK: mother in* 
Andrews \ioI\ ed in pa'school program', icicliers describe 
as highly motivated: uncles as role models: 
encouraged hy school counselor 



Yes 



Higlj 



Self. 
$up|)ortinR 



Ves: l\)sili\x% 

parents education 

uncles especially in 

counselor engine«;;ing 



No 



Ves 
(has 
joined 
as ail 
adult) 



No Yes: 

siblings, 
cousins, 
friends 



No 



V Hoiiita College graduate: wants (0 get master's debtee in Yes Yes Low 
Kmorson special education ond open own school for 
black cliildten: father (minister) and aunt 
(teach ur) as role models: sta'sses importance of 
parent inxtdxement inn child'>eduution 

SV Gerald College graduate. athletic scholarship. self>ad> Yes Ye« .Moderate 

Daniels milted l)elated appreciatfoit of e<!ucationi 
majored in ciiminal justke: entering Army; 
plane (0 attend law school 



Only 
important 

as a 
iMtrier to 
achlewmrnl 



Yes: 

fattier 

aurl 



I'bsitive; 
to leach 
31* d help 
ethers 



Yes 



Yes 



No 



Yes: Yej 
black coin* 
munity and 
next 

generatinii 



No 



Syml>ol %tt 
.••'■''levement 



Yes. F\)siti\e. 
mother atlilutics 
coaches fk academics 
counselor as an "out" 
from sluin^ 



No 



No 



rs*o Yes: 

Sibliii (s 



Yes 



.Vo 



NP Gloiia College lunfor: plans to start own liusiness in 
llunderson the black u)mn)unity: teenage parent: proud 
that she and her daugliter are not on pid)l!c 
assistance: mother un Important role model 



Yes 



Yes 



High 



Get out of 
slums, raise 
own children 
-right- 



Yes, 
motlier 
grand- 
mother 



|V)sit{\ie. 
education, 
to make 
something 
cf oneself 



No 



No 



No 



Calvin High school dro()<nt:servnv; Yii^ttn lem for 
Charles hreaking and entering: repeaie<l ar ests. disci* 
plinary problems in school beginning in third 
grade: values money and material rwssessicns 



Ves; 

siblings, 
cousins, 
ddugli* 
ter. black 
rmnmuiiliv 



Yes 



No 



.Mixed So 



High 



Material 
gf.ods. »'.g.. 
(.litik, clotht^ 



YfS. Negati\X'; 

Alexander (emulated 

.Mundy as a 

(fictional! thief) 



No 



No 



\tis No 



No 



V .Marlene High school graduate; divorced with two ciii' 
Franklin dren; receives APDC and food stamps: form«! 

heavy inariiunr.<i user: older sisters with liislo; 
of violence and drug abuse: ho|>e5 to find a 
^ "iK-'tter** liuslMnd 

SV Dwighl High school graduate; four \f ars iti special 
Gaines education: raises* mostly by extended fa mil v 
when >'oung: xiuy .ploxed: interested in auto 
mechanics; frMjucntly skipped school to take 
odd iobs 



Yes No 



Uigli 



Get off Yesi 
AFDC; mat* sisleis 
erial goods 



Reverse, 
model of 
what to not 
he (drug ad* 
did violciil) 



No Yef: .Mixed 
children 



Yes 



\* No 



High 



.M.iterial 
g(W)ds. f g.. 
cais.i-nler> 

taininent 



No 



None 



Yes j:o 



Yes .No 



No 



Yes 



NP 



Yv-omie 
Barnes 



High stiiool graduate: |)Oor iicadeinic and dist.i< .Mixed So Ixjw Father 

plinary record>: time at u hool S(Kriit "hanging empio\V(i. 
out". U\es at home witli patents: unemplowd: material 
x-ague plans to "get a ioK" or "go to college"or g(H»ds 

"join theArinv" axaihihle 



No 



"No «» 

influenced 

me!"" 



So So 



Yes No 



.Mixed Yes 
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junior high school suggests one way that preschool can im irectly affect 
life outcomes. Tj be exposed to these other role models, s udents must 
already be part of the school success flow. Gerald Daniels cjuld be in- 
spired by coaches and counselois because he was part of the school's 
athletic system. Yvonne Barnes could not; although athletic, disciplinary 
problems forced her to drop out of the flow. As data from the entire sample 
demonstrate, preschool significantly increases the odds of students re- 
maining a part of that school success flow through the high school years. 
Having even slightly better grades, in some cases, may make the difference 
in being eligible to participate in athletics and other activities in which 
students have the chance to establish one-to-one relationships with poten- 
tial role models on the school staff. Thus, success and role models appear 
to be associated with one another in both directions, that is, youngsters are 
successful because they have role models and they have role models be- 
cause they are successful. 

What effect can preschool have on one's sense of responsibility and 
goal orientalion? The former seems so much a product of one's family 
values, while the latter appears to be a personality characteristic formed 
by a multitude of inner and outer forces. Yet preschool may again reinforce 
what the child already brings to the situation. Several parents spoke of 
their young child's initial adjustment to school in terms of separation from 
home. It may be that the preschool experience is an important early step 
on this road to independence. We see that successful young adults, along 
with having a sense of responsibility for others, believe the>' can take care 
of themselves and those for whom they feel responsible. In many small 
ways the preschool curriculum teaches childr a to be responsible for 
themselves and to look out for others in the classroom. Preschool can give 
youngsters a year or two to develop confidence in these social skills before 
facing the demands of attaining academic skills at public school entry. 

Similarly, preschool may instill a certain confidence in a youngster 
that ultimately contributes to a more active goal orientation. All of the 
successful subjects we looked at viewed themselves, more or less, as self- 
made people. While acknowledging the importance of their families or 
other role models in their achievements, the young men and women al- 
ways came back to their internal motivation. They believed in themselves, 
often more than others believed in them. Mrs. Andrews voiced surprise at 
Jerrys accomplishments, but he knew he could design a house. A coun- 
selor tried to discourage Bonita Emerson, but she knew she could graduate 
from a four-year college. Gerald Daniels talks about always having felt 
special and therefore knowing there was something better for him out 
there. Perhaps going to preschool can make other children feel special, 
giving them that extra confidence to reach for something more. 

In short, it appears that preschool nurtures a child's potential, ena- 
bling him or her to acquire skills and confidence at an early age and 
ensure against their waste. Without preschool other nurturers may be 
found, but with preschool the odds of children rcali Jng their potential are 
significantly increased. As the case studies and earlier chapters demon- 
strate, both individuals and society benefit when that potential is not 
wasted.- 




Appendix 

Supplementary Analyses 



Alternative Analytic Approaches 

Statistical analyses presented in the body of this monograph, with a few 
exceptions that are identified where they appear, are straightforward com- 
parisons of values for the experimental and control groups; the analytic 
approaches used include both parametric techniques (F tests based on 
analysis of variance) and nonparametric ones (Mann-Whitney 17 test for 
ordinal variables. Fisher's exact test for nominal dichotomous variables, 
and the chi-squared test for nominal polychotomous variables). This ap- 
proach to data analysis makes maximal use of the relatively strong experi- 
mental design of the study, offers a direct interpretation of results, and is 
consistent with the analytic approach taken in the study's earlier reports 
dealing with early adolescence (notably in Monograph No. 7, Schweinhart 
& Weikart, 1980). 

The analyses presented thus far are in our judgment the most appro- 
priate tests of our hypotheses regarding preschool education and the vari- 
ables of interest. However, we recognize that statisticians and other users 
of statistics differ in their judgments of which statistical techniques are 
most appropriate to specific situations and variables. For example, re- 
gardless of the distribution of the dependent variable, some argue for the 
robustness of parametric techniques. 

The question of which variables should have been used to frame the 
analysis could be debated endlessly. We strongly considered presenting all 
of our analyses for males and females separately, then decided that our 
sample should not be divided except into preschool and no-preschool 
groups, to emphasize the central purpose of the study. But given that 
decision, we could still have used gender as a covariale. By the same 
token, wave. IQ at project entry, socioeconomic status, and the important 
components of mothers' educational attainment and employment could 
a'so have served as important variables to divide the sample, for blocking 
va iables in a factorial analysis of variance, or as covariates in a regression 
analysis. This appendix exists out of deference to the validity of these 
arguments. 

In reporting prior to 1980. a number of other approaches to data 
analysis were taken, including three-way analysis of variance (with treat- 
ment group, wave, and gender as design classifications) and analysis of 
covariancc (with variables representing child and family characteristics at 
program entry as covariates). In preparing the present monograph, we used 
a number of techniques to analyze the major study variables. Besides the 
results for one-way analysis of variance and for nonparametric tests, re- 
sults for four additional parametric techniques are presented in tables in 
this appendix. In all of these, the principal hypothesis tested was that 
there is a statistically significant difference between outcomes for the 
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preschool and no-preschool groups. The four additional parametric tech- 
niques are these: 

Multinomial probit: a regression-like approach based on maximum 
likelihood statistics tests for effects of group, independent of wave and 
gender on dichotomous outcome variables. 

Three-way analysis of variance: tests for main effects and interac- 
tions between treatment group, wave, and gender. Our use of this method 
is to ascertain whether there are effects of treatment group over and above 
all effects (main and interaction) of wave and gender. 

One-way analysis of covariance: tests for effects of treatment after 
controlling for effects of gender and several variables at study entry — 
family socioeconomic status, mother's education, mother's employment, 
and child's Stanford-Binet IQ. 

Three-way analysis of covariance: tests for main effects and interac- 
tions between treatment, wave, and gender after controlling for effects of 
child's IQ, family socioeconomic status, mother's education, and mother's 
employment at study entry. 

All outcome variables already shown to havo significant group dif- 
ferences (by using either nonparametric techniques or one-way analysis of 
variance) were also analyzed with the four techniques just described. The 
results are shown in Tables A-1 through A-3. 

The general pattern of results from more complex analyses confirms 
the findings from simpler approaches presented in the body of the mono- 
graph: For 16 of the 27 \^riables, the p-values obtained from more complex 
analyses are statistically significant, being either the same or lower than 
those obtai"jd in the simpler analyses. The most important of these 16 
\'ariables are proportion of years in special education, classification as 
mentally retarded, high school graduation, highest level of educational 
attainment, school costs, number of arrests and charges, self-support, and 
general welfare assistance. Other variables whose p-valucs maintain statis- 
tical significance are grade-point average, failing grades, absences, propor- 
tion of years in remedial education, months unemployed since leaving 
school and at age 19, savings, and persons with minor offenses. Group 
difference in self-reported involvement with police is statistically signifi- 
cant by all but one of the various analyses, and we are inclined to regard it 
as a robust finding across statistical techniques. 

The fact that a group difference on a given variable is not found 
statistically significant by all of the techniques used does not necessarily 
cast doubt on the level of statistical significance reported earlier in this 
monograph, if the technique used earlier is indeed the most appropriate. 
For example, for dichotomous variables it may be argued that the multi- 
nomial probit technique is the correct multivariate procedure. So, for the 
dichotomous variables of agc-19 employment and postsecondary educa- 
tion or vocational training, the statistical significance determined by the 
probit technique discounts the negative findings by the other multivariate 
techniques. 

The design of the group by wave by gender analysis should be care- 
fully considered in assessing the variables that did not maintain statistical 
significance in this analysis. With two groups, five waves, and two gen- 
ders, this design has 20 cells and, with a sample size of 123. an average 
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Table A-1 



P-VALUES* FOR DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PRESCHOOL AND NO-PRESCHOOL GROUPS: 
EDUCATION AND RELATED OUTCOMES 



Nonparamctric Tests 



Parametric Tests 



flrniin niffprnnrp 


vviaiiri* 
Whitnev U 


Fisher's 
Exuct 
Test 


\jiilt 1 rtni ill 
IVJUlllIiUllllul 

Probit 


One-Way 

/\iull\ ol2> Ui 


Tliree-Way 
Analysis of 


One-Way 
Analysis of 


Three-Way 
Analysis of 
CovarianCB 


Mean high school 
















grade-point average 


.0112 


n/a 


n/a 


.0177 


.0755 


.0653 


— 


Mean number of 
















failing grades 
















(grade 7 on) 


.0082 


n/a 


n/a 


.0733 


.0369 


.0759 


.0298 


Mean days absent 
















per year (grades K-6) 


— 


n/a 


n/a 


.0879 


.0530 


.0267 


.0429 


Proportion of years 
















in special education 


.0721 


n/a 


n/a 


.0387 


.0120 


.0081 


.0036 


Classification as 
















mentally retarded 


.0168 


.0138 


<.05 


.0161 


.0167 


.0071 


.0093 


Proportion of years 
















in remedial education 


.0240 


n/a 


n/a 


.0252 


.0421 


.0713 


.0741 


Attitude toward 
















high school 


.0674 


n/a 


n/a 


.0824 


— 


— 


— 


Graduation 
















from high school 


.0456 


.0339 


<.05 


.0452 


.0110 


.0213 


.0039 


Post-secondary edu- 
















cation or Vocational 
















training 


.0368 


.0288 


<.05 


.0363 




.0686 




Highest educational 
















level attained 


.0677 


n/a 


n/a 


.0640 


.0700 


.0136 


.0151 


APL total score 


.0134 


n/a 


n/a 


.0249 




.0590 




Log of school cost 
















per year attained 
















{discounted at 3%) 


.0500 


n/a 


n/a 


.0378 


.0120 


.0081 


.0036 



•p-valuesare reported if loss than .100. except in the cd&euf the multinomial probit, for v\hich p vdiueb tire reported less tlido X'^r itdlicized p-values 
are ones reported earlier in this monograph, unless otherwise explained: n/a means not applicable. 
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Table A-2 

P-VALUES* FOR DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PRESCHOOL AND NO-PRESCHOOL GROUPS- 
ECONOMIC AND RELATED OUTCOMES 





Nonparametric Tests 






Parametric Tests 








Mann- 
Wnuney u 


Fisher's 


Multinomial 
Pro bit 


Ono-Way 


Three-Way 


One-VVay 


Three-VVay 
Analysis of 
Covariance 


Group Difference 


Exact 
Test 


Analysis of 

A/an ayiPf* 


Analysis of 
Variance 


Analysis of 
Covariance 


Working at time of 
















interview 


.0418 


.0314 


<.05 


.0413 


mmmm 


.0589 




Months unemployed 
















since leaving school 


.0011 


n/a 


n/a 


.0030 


•UUOO 


.UU 1 1 


.0062 


Months employed. 














age 19 


.0295 


n/a 


n/a 


.0t47 


.0134 


.0090 


.0143 


Self-reported self- 














support 


.0255 


.0199 


<.05 


.0249 


.0382 


.0306 


.0474 


^plf-rpnnrtpH iicp nf 














government assistance 










.0313^ 






Mean annualized 
















assistance payment. 
















1981 dollars 




n/a 


n/a 




.0240^ 


.0704 


,0424 


Use of general ^ 














assistance: social 
















services records 


n/a 


.0065 


<.05 


.0075 


.0198 


n/a 


n/a 


Saved some money 




.0933 






.0513 


.0805 


.0397 


Level of satisfac- 
















tion with work 


.0740 


.0552 


<.05 


.0739 









•p.values are reported if less than 100. except in the case of the multinomial ,irobit. for which p-values ate reported as less than .05; italicized p-values 
are ones reported earlier in this monograph, unless otherwise explained; n/a means not applicable. 

''The analysis reported in the body of the monograph is not duplicated in this table, but this (ilahci/ed) analysis is the ore that resembles it most closely 
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Table A-3 



P-VALUES^ FOR DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PRESCHOOL AND NO-PRESCKOOL GROUPS: 
SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY OUTCOMES 





Nonparametric Tests 






Parametric Tests 






Group Difference 


Mann- 
Whitney V 


Fisher's 
Exact 
Test 


Multinomial 
Probit 


One- Way 
Analysis of 
Variance 


Three-Way 
Analysis of 
Variance 


One- Way 
Analysis of 
Covariance 


Three-Way 
Analysis of 
Covariance 


Ever arrested or 
charged 


.0281 


.0213 


<.05 


.0275 


.0316 


.0264 


.0158 


Ever arrested as 
auuii 




.0774 








.0933 


.0825 


Ever arrested for 

property/violence 

offenses 


.0998 


.0730 


<.05 


.1000 






.0811 


Persons with minor 
offenses 


.0071 


.0063'> 


<-.05 


.0066 


.0660 


.0038 


.0302 


Persons wver fined 


.0391 


.0369 


<.05 


,0386 




.0327 




Self-reported 
involvement with 
police 


.0340 


.0260^ 


<.05 


.0334 




.0119 


.0356 



•p-values are reported if less than .100, except m the Ldse of the multmomial probit, for which p-\dlues are reported as less than .05. italicized p-values 
are ones reported earlier in this monograph, are otherwise explained. 

''The analysis reported in the bod> of the monograpa is not d uplicated la this table, but this (italiu/.ed > analysis is the one that resemble^ it most tlosel> 
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cell size of 6. Thus there is the possibility of considerable variation from 
cell to cell that would not exist for a larger sample size. 

Five variables that lost statistical significance in the complex analyses 
were based on low incidence counts: adult arrests, property/violence of- 
fenses, fines, use of government assistance, and amount of assistance pay- 
ments. Three other variables that lost statistical significance were scale- 
score variables: high school attitude, satisfaction with work, and APL total 
score. If the relationship of any one of these variables to preschool had 
central theoretical significance, it would be important to conduct a longi- 
tudinal study with a larger sample size to increase our confidence that the 
effect found in this study can be generalized. However, the basic pattern of 
results is the same regardless of the disposition of these variables. 

Analysis of Attrition 

The two principal sources of data at age 19 were the subject interview and 
the school records. Of the 123 subjects in the study, 121 completed the 
interview — a 98 percent retrieval rate, with the missing 2 subjects both in 
the control group. Given the virtual absence of missing data on the inter- 
view, no analysis of the effect of missing data is necessary. 

For school records, 112 of the 123 subjects had data, which means 
data were missing for 11 subjects. This constitutes a 91 percent retrieval 
rate. The analysis of attrition on school records is presented in Table A-4. 



Table A-4 

ANALYSIS OF DIFFERENTIAL ATTRITION 
FOR SCHOOL RECORDS 



Records Records 
Present Absent 



Category 


Preschool 


No-Preschool 


Preschool 


No-Preschool 




Number 
in group'' 


54 


58 


4 


7 




% of group 


93% 


89% 


7% 


11% 




% females 


44% 


38% 


25% 


57% 




Initial IQ 


79.4 


78.4 


82.3 


79.7 




Family socio- 
economic 
status 


8.1 


7.9 


7.3 


8.4 




% single- 
parent 
families 


46% 


• 48% 


25% 


57% 




Mother's 
schooling 


9.4 


9.4 


9.8 


9.6 





1 



•P'Values are presented if less than .100. 

''Numbers in groups were compared by chi-square analysis; other values for groups were 
compared by analysis of variance. 



Table A-5 

CORRELATION MATRIX FORTHE 12 VARIABLES IN THE CAUSAL MODEL 



preschool 


1.000 
























pretest IQ 


.075 


1.000 






















family SES 


.079 


.146 


1.000 




















gender 


.056 


.098 


-.058 


imo 


















post IQ 


.424 


.366 


.218 


-.001 


1.000 
















misbehavior 


-.093 


-.017 


-.085 


-.292 


-.154 


1.000 














maturity 


.024 


.184 


.309 


-.146 


.336 


-.218 


1.000 












special ed 


-.166 


-.152 


-.194 


-.066 


-.381 


.157 


-.465 


1.000 










achievement 


.178 


.252 


.435 


.106 


.481 


-.269 


.592 


-.627 


1.000 








attainment 


.156 


.133 


.207 


-.025 


.350 


-.208 


.365 


-.424 


.489 


1.000 






arrests 


-.054 


-.045 


-.063 


'.227 


-.075 


.410 


.232 


.2rj 


-.240 


-.438 


1.000 




mos worked 


.185 


.169 


.281 


-.156 


.144 


.057 


,216 


-.176 


.280 


.371 


-.199 


1.000 


Variable 


preschool 


pretest 


family 


gender 


post 


mis- 


maturity 


special achieve- 


attain- 


arrests 


mos 






IQ 


SES 




IQ behavior 




ed 


ment 


ment 




worked 



Note, n = 112. See Chapter 5 and especially Figure 7 (p. 80) for a description of the vdriables and the causal model itself. A correlation coefficient is 
italicized if it is significantly different from 0. (p < .05). 
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The analysis of those with and without school records in either the experi- 
mental group or the control group revealed no statistically significant 
differences among the groups regarding group size or principal back- 
ground characteristics. Inspection of group values for those having school 
records shows very little difference between experimental and control 
groups. For those not having school records, the experimental and control 
groups showed percent differences that appear large (for percent females 
and percent single-parent families) but the low numbers of subjects not 
having records (4 preschool and 7 no-preschool) negated the impact of 
these differences. We may conclude that differential attrition on school 
records had no discernible effect on the reported findings. 



Correlation Matrix for the Causal Model 

The causal model presented in Figure 7 (page 80) is based on the rela- 
tionships among 12 variables, with assumptions made about the cause 
and effect relationships among these variables. Table A-5 presents the 
matrix of product-moment correlation coefficients for these 12 variables. 
This matrix presents the bivariate relationships between each pair of vari- 
ables and makes no assumptions about cause and effect. 
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Commentary on 
Changed Lives 

Marie Skodak Crissey* 



1 bin rich, an' 1 bin poor. 
Rich is better. Much better. 



attributed to Pearl Bailev 



In the 1960s there developed a veritable explosion of studies, research 
activities, and experiments intended to lest the theory that the cycle of 
poverty— from grandparent, to parent, to child— could be broken. Of par- 
ticular interest here are the studies that examined the role of education in 
helping to break the poverty cycle. It is not known how many of these 
studies fell by the wayside. By the late 1970s, however, the Consortium for 
Longitudinal Studies was able to identify about a dozen studies that not 
only had endured but also had met the criteria for serious scientific re- 
search design, adequate data handling, and useful reports for dissemina- 
tion. Among these was the Perry Preschool Project of Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
Changed Lives is the most recent in a series of monographs reporting on 
various stages and aspects of this study. 

Briefly, the project is a study of 123 black youths, now over 19 years of 
age. They were selected at age 3 (age 4 for the initial group) from families 
of low socioeconomic status, over a span of four years (1962-1965). There 
were from 17 to 28 youngsters in each year's sample, all of whom had entry 
IQs of 60-90. Each year's sample of children was equally divided into 
those who attended preschool and those who did not. The preschool and 
no-preschool groups were as closely matched as possible on such factors 
as sex distribution, parental education and employment, and residential 
status, and this comparability has continued for some 20 years. 

The experimental group attended preschool from October to May, ZVz 
hours each day for the five-day week, hi addition, a teacher visited each 
home for about V/z hours each week throughout the year, including the 
summer months. The control group had no preschool program. 

Both groups were given the same tests, same interviews and, after 
preschool, went on to attend public schools in the area. The preschool 
program varied somewhat from year to year and reflected the educational 
philosophies of the teachers and researchers. The objective at all times 
was the preparation of the children in those area considered to be signifi- 
cant for school success. Emphasis was on cognitive development, lan- 
guage, the broadening of information and experience, and the 
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development of those social and behavioral skills associated with school 
adjustment. The program moved from a quite highly structured, cog- 
nitively oriented one, toward one with more child-initiated activities. The 
staff, teachers, researchers, and aides were not only highly competent, 
well trained, and well supenased but also exceptionally devoted to the 
project and to the children and families involved. There have been no 
losses of the participants and very few gaps in the test data, school re- 
cords, interview summaries, or other information used in the various com- 
parisons. This reflects not only the stability of the population but also the 
ingenuity of the research staff in locating the subjects and enlisting their 
continued participation over a score of years. 

Evaluating the results of a study that extends over 20 years is uniquely 
complicated. Not only have the subjects passed from childhood through 
adolescence and into early adulthood with its special demands, but also 
the world around them has changed with a rapidity not predictable when 
the project began. Society has moved with lightening speed from a period 
when discrimination against blacks was common through the civil rights 
movements, integration, and the opening of employment opportunities; 
and all this darkened by periods of the severest economic crisis since the 
Depression of the 1930s. (Yet with all the changes, many things remained 
the same for the study sample. The community in which the subjects were 
born and raised remained basically black and economically depressed; its 
residents, largely unemploj'ed; its crime rate, high.) 

Along with the changes in the nation's social structure and climate 
came changes in basic ideas about the nature and objecti\'es of interven- 
tion: Viewpoints evolved from hereditarian, to environmentalist, to inter- 
acting/transactional, to eclectic. Assessment devices and technology 
changed as these became age-inappropriate or as new ones became avail- 
able. Not only the Perry Preschool Project, but all longitudinal studies 
suffer from these vicissitudes, which blur the clarity of conclusions and 
implications. 

A good example of these changes is the evolution of the role of mental 
tests, that is, the convenient IQ. Originally devised as a screening tech- 
nique for identifying Parisian children for special education classes, the 
Binet Intelligence Test was found to be useful in evaluating and classifying 
normal as well as mentally retarded children. In the course of standardiza- 
tion, it was found that the relative score (IQ) did not appreciably change 
on retesting. In the 1920s and 1930s the concept of the fixed IQ was 
compatible with the prevailing theory of inherited mental ability, more or 
less stratified by social class levels. In the 1930s and 1940s, however, 
evidence was found that significant changes occurred in mental ability 
when environmental conditions were markedly changed, particularly 
with regard to younger subjects. The criticisms regarding the results of 
mental (IQ) tests with culturally or racially different groups have, in the 
1970s, challenged their use for \^rious school-related purposes. Rather 
than measuring "innate intelligence," as believed for many years, an intel- 
ligence (IQ) test is a peculiarly sensitive achie\ ement test, reflecting the 
individual's at-the-moment functioning level \u reasoning, information, 
vocabulary, and so forth, as compared with the functioning of his or her 
age mates. It has a strong relationship (and is therefore of predictive value) 
to academic achievement as measured by school progress. It does not, 
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however, measure a person's "street ,smarls," motivation, endurance under 
stress, or many other trails that affect life outcoMCs. Nevertheless, it is a 
convenient measuring technique — one of the feu* ava'-lable in psychologi- 
cal and educational research. It is useful, but like any tool, it has its 
limitations. 

The Perry Preschool Project, like all early intervention programs, used 
individual intelligence (IQ) tests both to identify and to describe the sub- 
jects. As in most studies of early intervention, marked improvement in IQ 
occurred among those attending preschool, bringing their mean score 
within the average range or approximately comparable to that found 
among mainstream school entrants. As with most studies comparing pre- 
entrance scores with kindergarten an-i first grade test scores, the initial 
increase in IQ was followed by z decline, and differences in IQ between 
experimental and control groups disappeared by about second grade. 

In this report, no mental test scores are given for the 19-year-olds, the 
indirect evidence suggesting that both the control and experimental 
groups remained at approximately an 80-IQ level in spite of the differences 
in educational attainment. II would be of considerable interest to explore 
in more detail the careers of those who, as young adults, were in the 60- 
to-75-IQ range and those who were in the 90-IQ range and above. Since 
some members attended and/or completed college, it is unlikely that they 
did so with IQ's of les'^ than 90 — unlikely, but still possible, for example, 
with a special talent in athletics, or carefully selected courses, or a rank of 
500 in a graduating class of 500. This is not to belittle such achievement 
but rather to point out that we '^o not really know what attributes a "sur- 
vivor," or a "winner," may utilize to compensate for lack of intellectual 
qualities others may possess. 

There appears to be no question that the preschool experience 
changed the participants. That this change was not necessarily reflected in 
IQ's of an elevated level should be neither surprising nor the basis for 
criticism. Nor should the change (as reflected by increase in IQ) observed 
during the preschool-stimulation period be expected to continue. Like the 
concentric ripples formed by a pebble thrown into a pond, the effects 
gradually fade away, and unless another pebble is thrown, eventually the 
pond becomes smooth again. It should be remembered that after the pre- 
school experience, the experimental group joined the controls in a larger 
cohort of age-mates of similar cultural and economic status and received 
no more special attention in their daily lives. When the elementary 
school — and other environmental effects— are geared to the middle of the 
group, or to the lowest common denominator and the stimulation of pre- 
school is not renewed at an appropriate level, it is inevitable that the brief 
exposure at ages 3 and 4 will fade. 

In spite of the fact that experinientals and controls attended the same 
schools, had the same teachers, lived through the same street and neigh- 
borhood experiences, were exposed to the same TV shows — in spile of 
these commonalities — something of the preschool experience has re- 
mained with the experimental group and has influenced 15 years of their 
lives. 

The monograph's interpretation of these effects as commitment to 
education, stemming from the chMd's early competence based on the cog- 
nitive development reflected by the rise in IQ, is gical. When a child 
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knows and can use with confidence all (or nearly all) the skills and infor- 
mation a kindergarten or first grade teacher expects, the situation (and the 
consequent interaction between child and teachor) is quite different than 
it is when the child does not have these competencies. Not only will the 
child develop d different self-concept, and evoke a different attitude and 
treatment from adults, but also academic skills will be built on a firmer 
base than is the case whpn the child enters school with fewer preacademic 
and social skills. The pervasiveness of this commitment to education ex- 
lends in various forms through the educational careers of the preschool 
group. 

Thus, those who attended preschool, as compared with the control 
{:roup, were found on the whole to have higher achievement test scores, 
higher grade-point averages, fewer failing grades, fewe? absences, better 
altitudes and behavior, a higher rate of graduation from high school, more 
frequent enrollment in college or vocational training, and more satisfac- 
iion with Ciieir educational experience. Although more former pre- 
schoolers received remedial help in school subjucts, fewer were retained 
i:i grade or identified as mentally retarded and placed in special educa- 
tion classes. There were economic advantages to taxpayers and society 
resulting particularly from fewer retentions and special education place- 
ments, as discussed in the Periy Preschool report. But apart from mone- 
tary considerations, there were effects for the preschool attendees that had 
both personal and general social values. 

Inter-news at age 19 included questions regarding employment, in- 
come, and future vocational plans. In spite of the high unemployment 
during the 1980-83 period, particularly acute foi black young adults with- 
out training, or, in many cases, with a less than a high school education, it 
was found that 50 percent of preschool attendees were gainfully em- 
ployed. Less than one third of the control group were then employed, and 
this group had, in addition, more than double the length of unemploy- 
ment between jobs and earned less than half as much in terms of dollars. 
The aspiration level of both groups was low, primarily at the moderately 
skilled clerical or factory level. All things considered, these aspirations 
were probably realistic for most and did not apply to those who had 
college or special ^^raining or skills. 

Not only were preschool attendees more likely to be employed (and 
pay taxes), they also utilized fewer public assistance resources, such as 
welfare. Medicaid, and food stamps. The economic implication of longer 
schooling and vocational preparation, better personal financial manage- 
ment, and less dependence on public support are discussed in the report. 
It should be noted that early establishment of a good employment record 
has cumnlative favorable effects for the future. A 19-year-old who has a job 
in times of economic adversity and holds it for 2 to 4 years will have 
advantages in advancement and income gains that the 19-year-old who is 
unemployed for 2 to 4 years will be unable to match. 

TXvo accompaniments of poverty, low socioeconomic status, and poor 
education are crime and illegitimacy (and/or larger family size). The sub- 
jects have now reached the age when the effects of early experience can be 
examined with regard to these areas of social responsibility. The assess- 
ment of criminal behavior is a peculiarly difficult one. The true extent and 
cost of crime is unknown (some crimes are undiscovered or unreported for 
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a variety of reasons); crime is underreported (both by victims and in inter- 
views with perpetrators); its seriousness is misclassified (by modifications 
of charges, plea bargaining, and so on); and evaluation of retribution is 
uncertain (judges \^ry in severity, for example). Even the careful scrutiny 
of records and sensitive interviewing of study subjects and of parents, 
friends, court workers, and police, would make this area a shadowy one. 
Furthermore, an experience in the preschool years, designed to enhance 
school-appropriate behavior and attitudes, does not necessarily empha- 
size the kind of internalized sensitivity to others that might be expected to 
influence law-abiding behavior in adolescence and adulthood. It has been 
generally accepted that criminal behavior is largely the result of family 
and peer group influences, with possible personality components. Some 
subjects in both the preschool and control groups engaged in illegal, anti- 
social, law-breaking behavior, but there is a persistent difference, not al- 
ways statistically significant, but clearly consistent. Fewer experimental 
than control subjects were ever arrested; those who were had fewer of- 
fenses, were on prooation for shorter periods, paid lower fines, had gener- 
ally fewer involvements with the police, were involved in fights and 
violence less often. Relative success in school and commitment to the 
educational mores has served as an effective deterrent to delinquency. 
While the costs of involvement in the criminal system are discussed in the 
report, it is interesting to note that those who were free of such involve- 
ment were also spared the cost of lawyer fees, as well as the loss of pay 
during incarcerati ju or trials, and had these resources available to spend 
in legitimate ways. Since the preschool group did include some indi- 
viduals committing repeated serious offenses, this raises an interesting 
question regarding some obscure physiological components of antisocial 
behavior. Intensive study of markedly deviant individuals in both groups 
might be rewarding. 

Large families, teenage pregnancies, and single-parent households 
characterize the poor and undereducated members of society. Among the 
preschool graduates this trend has been slowed, if not reversed, since the 
number of children is approximately half that of the controls. Since both 
groups were assessed between 19 and 24 years of age, this is only a prelim- 
inary indication of what may be a trend. It is well established that family 
size decreases with the improved educational aiv' ^ocial levels of the 
parents. 

In common with other longitudinal studies, comparisons of experi- 
mental and control groups with regard to more subtle aspects of civic 
behavior have been inconclusive. The small, usually statistically nonsig- 
nificant differences tend to be in favor of the experimental feioup. Such 
activities as church attendance, voting, membership in social or commu- 
nity groups, helpful behavior, and so on, are both difficult to measure and 
highly influenced by stresses not related to the original project objectives. 

In addition to the report of the follow-up findings at age 19, the mono- 
graph has three significant chapters. In one (Chapter (5), the findings of 
seven studies of early intervention are compared and evaluated. It is con- 
cluded that in spile of differences in length of intervention, involvement of 
parents, and type of curriculum, ''only early childhood programs of high 
quality produce long-term beneficial effects." In view of the apparent 
costliness of preschool programs, there is a temptation to cut comers. If 
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one year produces the same results as two, if one teacher can influence 10 
pupils as well as 5, if preschool alone does as well as preschool with 
added parent education— why not go with the less costly? As long ago as 
the 1930s the Davenport study* showed that 100 reasonably consecutive 
days of quality preschool experience were needed to produce changes in 
mental functioning, and that these changes would be fleeting unless con- 
tinued for a substantially longer period. 

Another chapter (Chapter 8) presents eight case studies of "sue- 
cessful" and "unsuccessful," men and women, preschoolers and controls. 
These were analyzed in an attempt to identify those life experiences that 
serve to offset subsequent success. The salient factors appeared to be as 
follows: 

(1) Family support for education through encouragement, with emphasis 
on learning, not only on good behavior 

(2) The presence of positive role models in the family, the school, or the 
community 

(3) Active striving toward some goal, usually related to education 

(4) A sense of responsibility beyond immediate personal needs 

When these factors were absent, the chances for failure in education and 
continued economic dependency were increased. 

A third chapter (Chapter 5) presents a major theoretical contribution 
explicating the way in which the preschool experience is eventually trans- 
lated into the educational, economic, and social advantages seen at age 19. 
The interrelationships, utilizing the various statistical analyses that the 
data make possible, are presented in a causal model that accurately repre- 
sents complex real-life events. It is a sophisticated example of how "one 
thing leads to another." It avoids the oversimplification that characterizes 
so many studies and illustrates the sensitivity of this group of researchers 
to the many real-world nuances for which research still does not have 
adequate assessment techniques. 

In a flippant mood, it would be possible to summarize a study like 
this in three quotations: "I am a part of all I have met"— from the Aeneid; 
"As the twig is bent, so the tree is inclined"-^an old English saying; and 
"The apple does not fall far from its tree" — an old German saying. 

There is a more serious view, however, that this report richly deserves. 
Whether or not the project was originally intended to extend for the life- 
time of its subjects, it now appears that the preschool experience has 
illuminated the lives of the participants even into adulthood. The pre- 
school experience and the related teacher-parent contacts clearly resulted 
in skills and commitments that brought a measure of success in school 
and in society The codes of behavior and life ideals that the schools 
exemplify have been incorporated into the lives and practices of ths pre- 
school participants. When the brevity of the preschool experience and its 
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minuscule part in the total life of the individuals is compared with their 
immersion in what can be seen as the negative influences of their life 
circumstances — of welfare dependency, unemployment, "street life" — it 
is indeed remarkable that any traces of the early influences can be found. 
No stronger testimonial to the efficacy of early intervention is needed. 

Early intervention programs like the Perry Preschool program involve 
very little change in the social structure. They influence, but do not dis- 
rupt families. They nudge not only the immediate participant, but family 
members as well, toward middle-class, socially effective directions. 

It is not difficult to show the cost-effectiveness of early intervention 
programs. The dollar values can be identified, even projected into the 
future. An even more significant return is to be found in the changed lives 
of people who are committed to education, to concern for a better future in 
their own and their children's lives, to living in a caring world with less 
crime and hostility. The results, over time, of studies like the Perry Pre- 
school Project must have an impact on social policy. 
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Commentary on 
Changed Lives 

Edward M. Gramlich 

Chairman, Department of Economics 

The University of Michigan 



Both as a program and as an evaluation, the Perry Preschool Project, re- 
ported on in Changed Lives, makes an important contribution. As a pro- 
gram, it provides a welcome counter to the prevailing pessimism that 
"nothing works/' As an evaluation, the Perry Preschool study is very rich, 
with much data not usually available in programmatic evaluations. 

The report itself admirably summarizes the project, the factual back- 
ground, and the relevant theories of child development. It would be re- 
dundant for me to review the facts of the project and impossible for me, an 
economist, to analyze the theories of child development. Hence in my 
remarks I will focus on the Perry Preschool project as an evaluation. What 
does the evaluation say, how good is the evidence, and what should this 
project tell policymakers? 

The e\;aluation of the Perry Preschool program, summarized in what is 
called the economic analysis in Chapter 5, uses a technique called benefit- 
cost analysis. Benefit-cost analysis is nothing more than its name sug- 
gests — an attempt to identify the project's benefits and costs, and then to 
compare them. In this, as in other evaluations, it is difficult to measure 
benefits, not quite as difficult to measure costs, but extremely difficult to 
compare the two. Comparison is difficult for any number of reasons — 
different people get the benefits and pay the costs, benefits and costs 
happen at different times, and benefits and costs come in different forms. 
Costs usually come in the form of dollars, benefits, in such forms as a 
better-educated population or a reduction in crime or teenage pregnancy. 
While the logic of benefit-cost analysis is straightforward, its implementa- 
tion is anything but that. 

Let me begin by describing for the uninitiated what happens when 
this technique of benefit-cost analysis is applied to the Perry Preschool 
program. I do this by reporting in the accompanying table the significant 
figures, taken from Tables 26 and 28 of Chapter 5. To simplify the table, all 
benefits and costs are per child, costs are labelled as negative benefits, all 
benefits and costs are given in dollars, and these dollar valuations are 
what is known as present values in 1981 dollars. 

To go right to the bottom line, the numbers in the table's lower right 
hand corner indicate that the program is a winner. One year of the program 
yields net benefits of $28,933 per child; two years yield $23,769 per child. 
Either one or two years passes a gross benefit-cost test; presently I will 
explain how the results can be used to make precise policy statements. 

We can go beyond this one-summary tally and look at the numbers in 
several ways. First, as to timing, most costs of the Perry Preschool Project 
were borne back in 1962-65. when the project started. Looking at the 
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NET PER-CHILD BENEFITS^ OF THE PERRY PRESCHOOL PROGRAM 



To 

To Taxpayers and Potential To 

Participants Crime Victims Society 



Benefits 


l.yr 
I r6sciiooi 


2-yr 

I^lUoLIlUUl 


l.yr 

Procrlmnl 

1^1 U9UI1UUI 


2-yr 

Procrlmni 


1-yr 

Prp<;f*!innl 


2-yr 


Measured (to age 19) 


226 


509 


2,290 


-2,389 


2,515 


-1.880 


Preschool program 


0 


0 


•4,818 


-9,289 


-4.818 


-9.289 


Child care 


290 


572 


0 


0 


290 


572 


Educational cost saving 


0 


0 


5.113 


4.961 


5.113 


4.964 


Earnings increase 


482 


467 


161 


156 


642 


6?,3 


Welfare reduction 


•546 


-530 


601 


583 


55 


53 


Crime reduction 


0 


0 


1.233 


1,197 


1.233 


1.197 


Predicted (age 19 + ) 


4.856 


4,715 


21,562 


20.933 


26.418 


25.649 


College costs 


0 


0 


-704 


•684 


-704 


-684 


Earnings increase 


19,233 


18.674 


4.580 


4.446 


23.813 


23.121 


Welfare reduction 


-14.377 


-13.959 


15,815 


15.355 


1.438 


1.396 


Crime reduction 


0 


0 


1,871 


1.816 


1.871 


1.816 


Total netbeneHts 


5.082 


5.224 


23,852 


18.544 


28.933 


23.769 



•Present value discounted at 3%: 1981 dollars. 



column labelled "To Society," we see that these costs would have 
amounted to $4,818 per child in 1981 for one year of the program, $9,289 
per child for two years of the program. One of the benefits is immediate, 
the implicit value of the child care, amounting to $290 and $572 respec- 
tively in 1981 dollars. The rest of the benefits are only realized over time. 

The first thing to consider about these subsequent benefits is that they 
are recurrent flows: a one-shot investment is made in 1962-65, and then 
crime rates are lowered, or earnings raised, in several subsequent years. 
Exactly how to measure these changes is a deep question in economics 
and econometrics, tind Ihe numbers should be viewed somewhat sus- 
piciously. But whatever the gain, it should recur, and that is why the 
earnings increases loom so large in the totals. 

The second consideration, partly offsetting the first, is that the recur- 
rent increases appear later in time. A one-shot investment in physical 
capital would have also paid dividends over time, and this means that the 
recurrent gains must be discounted for the productivity of time between 
the date the human investment is made and the date the earnings in- 
creases begin to come on stream. Exactly what discount rate should be 
used in this calculation is another deep mystery about which hundreds of 
articles have been written by economists. In my view, ihe appropriate 
measure is close to the real marginal product of private capital, reasonably 
estimated at about 3 percent in the United States today. Fortunately, the 
Perry Preschool study, unlike many others, did discount benefits at this 3 
percent rate. 

The evaluation then breaks these present value increases into those 
that have been measured up until age 19 and those that are extrapolated 
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into the participants* adult lives. Again examining the "To Society" col- 
umn, we find that according to this breakdown, one year of the program, 
which would cost $4,818, has already paid for itself in the sense that the 
discounted sum of educational cost savings, earnings increases, and crime 
reductions exceeds the initial cost by $2,515. In business terms, the 
payback period for one year of the program is about ten years. But because 
the initial cost is much higher, two years of the program would not have 
paid for themselves by the time the subjects became 19— it would take 
another few years of earnings increases to bring them over the line. In my 
own view, this long payback period is not necessarily a drawback— an 
investment in preschool children is one of those programs that will have a 
long payback period— but critics with short time-horizons may use these 
data to raise questions. 

The payback period analysis does bring up an interesting point about 
the Perry Preschool evaluation. It turns out that fwo years of the program 
cannot be shown to yield greater benefits than one year of the program. 
This suggests that the second year of the program is a clear waste— costs 
rise, while benefits stay the same. Net social benefits are 20 percent higher 
for the one year program ($28,933 vs. $23,769), and a strict reading of the 
evaluation would .ray that the second year of the program should be 
dropped. Putting il another way, instead of a second year being invested in 
the participants, the resources would better be devoted to putting a new 
round of children through one year. 

Another interesting aspect of the benefit-cost analysis involves the 
identity of gainers and losers. I have until now focused on net social 
benefits, received by participants, taxpayers, and potential victims of 
crime, all added up. But that is a rather constricting way to give the 
numbers — politicians are also concerned about who gains and loses. The 
table gives the surprising information that participants themselves gain or 
lose relatively little from the program. It costs them nothing, they gain a bit 
from after-tax earnings increases up to age 19, but lose more than that in 
reductions in welfare payments. After age 19 the projected earnings in- 
creases are somewhat greater than the welfare reductions. If not for the 
margin provided by projected increases in adult earnings, participants in 
the Perry Preschool program should almost be indifferent between enroll- 
ing and not enrolling. 

The greatest beneficiaries are others— largely taxpayers but also po- 
tential victims of crime. These groups did pay for the program, but they get 
much of that back fairly soon through savings in special education ex- 
penses within the schools. Then they gain from the welfare payment re- 
ductions and again from the taxes paid out of the earnings increases. By 
the end, nonparticipants gain almost six times their initial payment for 
the one-year program (23,852 -f 4,818 divided by 4,818) and almost three 
times their initial payment for the two-year program. 

This unexpected finding is exactly why one does a benefit-cost analy- 
sis—these analyses almost routinely turn up outcomes such as this one 
that could not have boen anticipated. In my own view, I think the eval- 
uators are right in saying that programs having as many net benefits as the 
Perry Preschool program appear to have substantial benefits for nonpar- 
ticipants, whether they be taxpayers or people who would otherwise have 
been victimized by crime. In the particular details, my own guess is that 
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the unexpectedly high returns to nonparticipants are at least partly due to 
implied reductions in welfare payments, which look implausibly high to 
me. But even if these implied reductions are high, this would affect only 
the distribution of benefits and not the overall summary tally, since a lack 
of welfare payments means only that a transfer from one group to another 
is not being paid. 

A last matter involves the faith w^e should place in the numbers sum- 
marized in the table. My own guess is, not an inordinate amount. There 
are, after all, only 58 treatment students and 65 control students. More- 
over, as we have seen, the big action in the benefit-cost analysis comes 
many years after the initial investment is made. Philosophically, this is 
disconcerting Because one might expect these aging preschool graduates 
to have long-since forgotten however happy and enriched they were in 
their preschool years — this matter I leave to child learning specialists to 
sort out. Statistically, it is disconcerting because all estimates have large 
standard errors after so many years. But even though I would not place a 
high degree of faith in the particular numbers, the Perry Preschool study 
does provide very solid evidence in favor of preschool, particularly one- 
year programs. Though it can only be said with some uncertainty, it can be 
said that the program looks more like a winner than a failure. 
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Commentary on 
Changed Lives 

Tulius B. Richmond and Milton Kotelcliiick 
Division of Health Policy Research and Education 
Harvard University 

Changed Lives: The Effocis of the Perry Preschool Progrom on Youths 
Through Age 19 presents a very important demonstration that high quality 
preschool intervention can prevent developmental attrition and can make 
a positive impact on the future lives of its participants. This is definitely a 
story worth telling. 

This book addresses one of the key social issues facing the American 
public today: that many children raised in impoverished environments 
show a decline in developmental functioning prior to entering school 
compared to more advantaged children. During birth and infancy, social 
class differences are not significant; yet by five years of age, the differences 
appear to be large and seemingly permanent. A culture of poverty has been 
initiated. An excellent description of the problem in nonquantitative 
terms was presented by Wortis and her associates:^ 

Other elements than t!ie child-rearing patterns in the environment were 
preparing the child to take over a lowi class role. The inadequate incomes, 
crowded homes, lack of consistent family ties, the mother's depression and 
helplessness in her own situation, were as important as her chihi-renring 
practices in influencing the child's development and preparing him for an 
adult role. It was for us a sobering experience to watch a large group of 
newborn infants, plastic human beings of unknown potential, and observe 
over a five-year period their social preparation to enter the class of the least 
skilled, least educated, and most rejected in our society, 

Many studies have documented this sad phenomenon—a phe- 
nomenon that we call "developmental attrition." Many problems cluster 
into this category: children suffering from learning disabilities, child 
abuse, lead paint poisoning, behavioral problems, and some categories of 
mental retardation, hidividual therapeutic approaches based on indi- 
vidual diagnostic categories miss the commonalities of these children. 
These are poor children, programmed for failure. Developmental attrition 
simply refers to the fact that for a large number of these children their 
psychological and physical health does not develop to its potential. 

The less than optimal developmental status is one of the more pro- 
found legacies of poverty— for it enriches neither the person nor our na- 
tion. Developmental attrition is not, however, a given. It can be and must 
be addressed. Our goal ought to be clear: to provide all of our nation's 
children who are at risk with an enriched environment to prevent devel- 
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opmcntal attrition and to maximi/.c their intellectual and social potential. 
This is a goal that the Perry Preschool Project has attempted to arhieve. 

As a nation, we have developed intervention models and social strat- 
egies that can work. Starting in the late 1950s and early 1960s, several 
researchers and clinicians, such as Dr. Gray in Nashville, Dr. Caldwell and 
myself in Syracuse, Drs. Cynthia Deutsch and Martin Deutsch and Dr. 
Palmer in New York, and Dr. Weikart of the Perry Preschool Project in 
Ypsilanti, began small local intervention projects. Although each project 
was unique, certain common features predominated. Preschool children 
from impoverished backgrounds were exposed to an extensive preschool 
environmental enrichment program in a day care setting over a period of 
time, aided by parental support. 

Whereas today we accept preschool intervention as the norm, in the 
early 1960s this was not the case. Many developmental psychologists then 
believed intellectual functioning was fixed and genetically endowed, and 
therefore such interventions were seen as useless. Moreover, many theo- 
rists assumed that maternal separation and maternal deprivation were 
intricately linked. Thus, they would argue that a preschool program would 
be harmful, since the child would be separated from mother and put into 
an 'Mnstitutionar' setting. By contrast, the early interventionists had a 
belief that intelligence was environmentally shaped and that one could 
halt the developmental attrition through a structured environmental en- 
richment. The initial results of the small intervention projects were prom- 
ising; short-term cognitive benefits were seen v/ithout emotional trauma 
in children. By todays standards, these first research evaluations wore 
modest, but they were also compelling. A new knowledge basn was 
growing. 

At that same historical moment, iho War on Poverty had begun. The 
Johnson Administration was looking for a means of reducing the impact of 
poverty. The potential of this new research was understood and literally 
seized upon; the Head Start program had begun. Poverty would be fought, 
in part, by providing children from impoverished backgrounds with a 
'Miead start*' to set them on a positive intellectual and physical path, so 
they would have an "equal opportunity" to henefii from subsequent pub- 
lic schooling, which in turn would ultimately lead to more equal eco- 
nomic opportunities when they reached adulthood. Poverty would be 
fought at its developmental base. The new national political will now 
supported the interventionist strategy, despite its limited research base. It 
was at this time that Julius Richmond was called to Washington by Sargent 
Shriver, the Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity, to help start a 
new national program incorporating the ideas that developmental inter- 
ventionists had been demonstrating in their small projects. Tiie national 
Head Start program commenced in the summer of 1965, five months after 
he was called to Washington in February 1965. 

Thus, by the late 1960s we had a national goal to prevent developmen- 
tal attrition, a social strategy for reaching that goal, the beginnings of a 
knowledge base, and strong national political support. Only today, 20 
years later, can we begin to answer the question of whether preschool 
programs really achieved their goals of preventing developmental attrition 
end thereby positively impacting upon the economic and social realities 
of their participants when they reached adulthood. • 
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Reports such as Changed Lives strongly suggest that we could and did 
achieve our aim of having an impact on these children's lives. While the 
Perry Preschool Project and others have previously documented positive 
impacts on scholastic, intellectual, and behavioral characteristics in ado- 
lescence, this new report begins to turn our attention to the impact in 
adulthood. Changed Lives demonstrates, possibly for the first time, the 
positive impacts of preschool intervention on the adult lives of partici- 
pants — in terms of their early socioeconomic status, social responsibility, 
and intellectual abilities. 

This monograph continues a tradition of reports on the long-term 
benefits associated with the Perry Preschool Project, focusing on its par- 
ticipant cohort, now at 19 years of aje. The scientific strength of this study 
is enhanced by its being based on one of the strongest a^d most convinc- 
ing of the preschool intervention studies. From the onset, it used a very 
strong random assignment study design, with excellent follow-up par- 
ticipation and methodology. 

The benefits for young adults are striking. In particular, the improve- 
ments on the APL Survey suggest that the Perry Preschool participants, 
compared to their control group, have stronger adult daily living literacy 
skills. The participants' already improved socioeconomic situation is im- 
pressive, despite some postponement of earnings while furthering their 
education. It does not take an economist to be able to see that different 
economic paths are being taken by the two groups — and that thlo will 
strongly impact on their future earnings. The data on social responsibility 
are more modest, but still encouraging. Fewer teenage pregnancies and 
less involvement with the criminal justice system again suggest different 
paths in the lives of participants. Overall, a strong case is made by this 
study — that the young adult lives of preschool participants are changed 
and changed for the better. 

The Perry Preschool study demonstrates that "prevention" works. It is 
a refutation of the charge that prevention is not possible. Nor is this study 
alone in its conclusion. The recent publication of the Consortium for 
Longitudinal Studies also shows a consistent pattern of long-term bene- 
fits — especially in better school placement, better scholastic achievement, 
and high rates of high school graduation. However, this publication is one 
of the first to consider the participants' post-graduation lives. 

This study also makes the strong point that prevention is cost-effec- 
tive and can pay for itself. While the economic facts do work in our favor 
in this case, a cost-benefit argument is not one I would generally make. I 
believe it is important to recognize that preschool enrichment programs 
may in fact not be cost-effective. Eradicating poverty's legacies may not be 
inexpensive. One should not defend humanitarian programs on the 
grounds of economic savings. Too often elaborate and complex cost-bene- 
fit analyses can draw us into tangential technical debates, while the real 
political question remains: As a society, are V3 or are we not going to 
devote sufficient resources to achieving our goal of preventing develop- 
mental attrition for our impoverished younger citizens? 

This monograph begins to address the lo^ue of how to influence pub- 
lic policy. The topic is not a simple one. I believe it is necessary for all of 
us in the child development professions to be more attentive to and ana- 
lytic about this process. In several recent papers, I have suggested that 
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three factors are necessary to influence public policy: the development of 
a knowledge base, the development of political will, and the development 
of social strategy (see accompanying figure). All three of these areas must 
come together before one can really talk about the development and im- 
plementation of public policy 



THREE-FACTOR APPROACH TO PUBLIC POLICY 




First, public policy depends on the existence of an appropriate 
knowledge base. A knowledge base provides the scientific and admin- 
istrative data base upon which to make public health and education pro- 
gram decisions. It is fine to have as a long-term goal the prevention of 
developmental attrition, but without a firm knowledge base about the 
nature of intelligence, of intellectual growth, or of the epidemiologic effec- 
tiveness of different preventive strategies, we can only have a policy that 
proceeds incrementally in many directions. Many areas of developmental 
improvement must still await basic research. The knowledge base must be 
broad and multifacctcd. Knowledge alone does not create public policy, 
but its absence will ultimately limit our capacity to make good public 
policy. 

Second, public policy depends on political will. Political will is soci- 
ety's desire and commitment to support or modify old programs or to 
develop new programs. It may be viewed as the process of generating 
resources to carry out policies and programs. Often people in the child 
development professions know that there are better ways of dealing with a 
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problem, but they may not succeed in bringing about change because they 
have not perceived the need to gain the political support for change. In 
order to effect improvements or changes, it is necessary to develop a 
constituency. The constituency for change may come from existing profes- 
sional organizations or institutions that identify problems and help raise 
consciousness among decisit)n-makers, or the constituency may come 
from the public that makes its aspirations and/or dissatisfactions heard 
through the legislative process. 

Third, public policy depends critically on the existence of a social 
strategy or plan. Social strategy is a blueprint for how we are going to 
accomplish the worthwhile goals that we have established. It is the plan 
by which we apply our knowledge base and political will to improve 
programs; it is how we get from here to there. Just saying we want to cure 
learning disabilities or we want equity of access to employment does not 
mean we will accomplish it. A program must be developed that clearly 
outlines what our goals are and the means by which we are going to reach 
them. 

In terms of this commentary, the Perry Preschool Project was the so- 
cial strategy to prevent developmental attrition. The analysis presented in 
the book Changed Lives strengthens our knowledge base about the effec- 
tiveness of this preschool enrichment social strategy. The funding and 
other support for preschool intervention programs represent the political 
will that has sustained this project and that this project is attempting to 
enhance further. Let us go through each of these three topics, in more 
detail, in reference to Changed Lives. 

Knowledgebase: When the preschool enrichment social strategy was 
adopted as a national program by the Johnson Administration, there was 
very limited scientific ev? " nee about its short- or long-term effectiveness 
or about the validity of tha underlying theory that cognitive abilities were 
environmentally malleable. This monograph and the Perry Preschool Pro- 
ject are playing an important role in expanding our knowledge base. In 
particular, they suggest (1) that intervention can be effective, (2) that the 
impact can last for 15 years — through the period of schooling, into early 
adulthood, (3) that developmental attrition can be arrested, (4) ihat devel- 
opmental level is not fixed but subject to the impact of intervention pro- 
grams, and (5) that the impact affects many facets of a person's life — not 
just cognitive functioning. This monograph supports a growing list of 
studies that show the long-term benefits of preschool participation. And 
as noted before, it particularly provides information on young adult out- 
comes — a subject hypothesized to be a consequence of preschool par- 
ticipation, but heretofore unproven. This study, and others of a similar 
type, provide a resounding rebuttal to the simplistic and negative West- 
inghouse Report with its limited focus on IQ in early school years. This 
report will play a major role in providing the scientific support for future 
preschool enrichment programs. 

Social strategy: At a generic level, this monograph shows that early 
preschool enrichment works as a social strategy to lessen developmental 
attrition and ultimately improve ea ^y adult life opportunities. However, 
there is much room for refinement in our social strategy. The evaluation of 
this project, although positive, shows we still have a long way to go until 
true soc'dl equality of opportunity exists in the U.S. For example, the APL 
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scores of the Perry Preschool program participants, though much better 
than the scores of the controls, did not approach the national norms. Also, 
the high unemployment rate for the preschool subjects (the same as black 
youths nationally) is hardly indicative of equality of opportunity. And 
finally, the high rate of involvement v^ith the police for all study subjects 
is quite dramatic and shows that a culture of poverty and racism is not 
easily transformed by one or two years of preschool enrichment. 

The present preschool social strategy is positive, but not yet suffici- 
ent. Our interventions are not fixed in stone; we can adapt and improve 
upon them based on our long-term experiences of what strategies are most 
effective. We can take heart from the recent Head Start Synthesis Project, 
which appears to show that the cognitive benefits for the more recent ten 
years of the program (1975-1984) are stronger than for the earlier ten years 
(1965-1974). We are discovering what makes better programs and how to 
implement them. Head Start and related preschool programs are not dead, 
as some would assume, but in fact are getting stronger. 

Many issues concerned with improving the preschool intervention 
social strategy can only be addressed by comparing this project to other 
similar projects. At what age should the intervention take place for max- 
imal impact? For how long? Who should be included? If developmentally 
delayed children are included, what impact will it have on outcomes? 
What is the maximum student-teacher ratio? How can one measure the 
dynamic attributes of program quality? Should these programs be housed 
in the Departments of Education? What roles can pediatricians play? 
Changed Lives wisely touches on all of these issues of making the generic 
social strategy more beneficial. Though no single study can answer these 
questions alone (since by definition .y only represent one unique set of 
experiences), each experience em^cn^s our knowledge base. The Consor- 
tium of Longitudinal Studies and the Head Start Synthesis Project provide 
us with models of cross-study analyses that will allow us to improve on 
our preschool enrichment strategy. 

Political will: Too often, we as developmental scientists overlook the 
importance of political will and assume that the mere presentation of 
scientific evidence will lead to change; this unfortunately is not true. 
Knowledge alone is not power. This monograph wisely suggests commu- 
nication and outreach to the larger public as a form of political will. The 
authors recognize that we must actively make our knowledge base and 
social strategies known and that it is not improper academic profes- 
sionalism to build political support for programs. 

The Head Start program appears to have survived the recent period of 
federal human service cutbacks. President Reagan has argued that he sup- 
ports the Head Start program because it is one of the federal programs that 
works. It is just as likely, however, that the Head Start program has re- 
mained intact because it has a powerful constituency in virtually every 
congressional district in the country. Parents and early educators are a 
powerful lobby fighting for a program they believe is important to the 
future of children and families (as this study demonstrates). This book 
provides a powerful tool for advocates in their efforts to maintain early 
intervention programs. 

Unfortunatelv developmental attrition still exists as a problem in the 
U.S. today. Devei lental attrition is not solved through a one-time treat- 
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ment. Rather, it is a struggle that must be fought for each child growing up 
in an impoverished environment. Recent statistics suggest that poverty, 
and especially the number of children growing up in poverty, is increas- 
ing. Indeed, without preschool programs such as Head Start or the Perry 
Preschool program, which can mitigate some of poverty's effects, many of 
the younger citizens of today would be facing an even bleaker future. 

This book does show that "lives can be changed." We, as a nation, do 
have a strategy to ameliorate some of the developmental attrition associ- 
ated with poverty. A knowledge base and social strategy exist. The ques- 
tion is. Do we have the political will? As professionals in child 
development we must struggle to influence public policy at all three pol- 
icy levels. We must do more research to improve our knowledge base; we 
must develop our social strategies to produce more potent benefits, and as 
citizen-advocates, we must strengthen the political will to support pre- 
school intervention programs. Publications like Changed Lives will make 
our tasks at all three policy levels much easier. 
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